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V “GOVERNOR PERIER’S EXPEDITION AGAINST THE 


NATCHEZ INDIANS 
DECEMBER, 1730—JANUARY, 1731 


By JOHN A. GREEN 


INTRODUCTION 


Much has been written about the Natchez massacre of Novem- 
ber 29, 1729. It is not the purpose of this paper to repeat the facts 
in detail concerning this barbarous retaliation of the Natchez for 
the white man’s shameful treatment of him, although it is an 
outstanding example in American history. The writer is more 
concerned with the sequel to the massacre, and more especially 
with the events which occurred after this fearless, but partially 
vanquished, people were driven from the lofty heights east of the 
Mississippi, near which was the seat of their ancient empire, into 
the swampy wilderness west of the river. He will attempt to 
present some original source material which should clear up many 
obscure details of the flight and final rout of this historic tribe.’ 


However, as the proud old city of Natchez intrigues the fancy 
of the historian, and its story never grows old, there is here pre- 
sented (PLATE I) a reproduction of a manuscript map or plan 
of the Natchez settlement of that time, or, as it was then known, 
of the French post of Rosalie. It gives one a much clearer under- 
standing of this early French settlement and its environs than 
can be obtained even from any contemporaneous written account. 


TT he writer is a native resident of Sicily Island, Louisiana, and has spent saieet of his life 
near the scene of this historic event of Louisiana colonial times. 
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This pictorial plan speaks for itself and we content ourselves with 
merely calling to the attention of the reader the location of the 
first Fort Rosalie, which was some distance back from the top of 
the river bluff. .The second Fort Rosalie, constructed after the 
massacre, was on the site of the present ante-bellum mansion and 
grounds known as “Rosalie,” and almost certainly at the location 
of Chopart’s residence, as shown on the map, on the edge of the 
bluff. Attention is also called to the location and course of St. 
Catherine’s Creek, forming the rear boundary of the settlement. 


Inasmuch as the French efforts to settle the lower Ouachita 
valley constitute an interesting, though obscure, chapter in the 
colonial history of Louisiana, and since the scene of the events 
with which this paper is concerned lies in this section of Louisiana, 
it seems proper to here contribute (PLATE II) a very early 
manuscript map of the lower Ouachita River (circa 1720-1725). 
The locations of several French settlements are shown on its | 
banks.’ In passing, it might be well to note that this cartographer 
mistakenly calls the Tensas River the “R. des Yazou.” The stream 
designated on the plan as “Bayou des Nacitoches” later was known 
as Catahoula Bayou or River; and later, and now, as Little River: 
here, at its mouth, was located the old town of Trinity, now Jones- 
ville. The stream indicated on this plan just above the “R. des 
Yazou” is one of the bayous emptying into the Ouachita, probably 
the Ha-Ha; the stream designated “R. au Bouefs” is really Bayou 
Louis; while the unnamed stream just south of the habitation of 
De Méziéres and Desmarches, is the Boeuf River. The undesig- 
nated stream flowing from the west and entering the Ouachita a 
short distance south of De Méziérs’ warehouse (“entrepot’’) and 
opposite the settlement of M. de Villemont, is our present Bayou 
Bushley. The De Méziéres’ warehouse was located at the present 
site of Harrisonburg, which lies between the Bushley and the Cata- 
houla Shoals, or Ouachita “rapids.” The author of this map is 
not known, but the chirography and other features bear such a 
similarity to the later map of the Province of Louisiana by Dumont 
de Montigny as to suggest that it may have been his work. 


Be this as it may, these French settlements along the Ouachita 
seem not to have prospered and all indications are that at the time 
of the massacre, or immediately following it, they were abandoned 
and this Ouachita country had entirely reverted to the unknown 


2The locations of several early French settlements on the Ouachita are given in Penicaut’s 
Relation, Margry, Découvertes, V, pp. 565-567. 
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wilderness. Sir William Dunbar who, with Dr. Hunter, voyaged 
up the Ouachita in 1804, and was a most distinguished scholar of 
his time, has this to say: 


The French people projected and began extensive settle- 
ments on this river; but the general massacre planned and in 
part executed by the Indians against them, and the consequent 
destruction of the Natchez tribe by the French, broke up all 
these undertakings and they were not recommenced under 
that government.’ 


THE RETREAT OF THE NATCHEZ 


After the massacre the Natchez indulged for some months in 
an orgy of drunkenness and debauchery, thinking their country 
was forever rid of the hated whites. The French, spurred to des- 
peration by this terrible calamity, lost no time in preparing to 
punish and exterminate the savages. First, a party of French and 
Choctaws, under the French officer Le Sueur, surprised them on 
St. Catherine’s Creek on January 27, 1730—sixty Natchez were 
killed, and fifteen or twenty were taken prisoner ; fifty-four women 
and children and a hundred slaves, who had been held prisoner 
since the massacre, were rescued. 


By February 12th, the expedition under Loubois, organized 
at the Tunicas opposite the mouth of Red River, had united with 
the Choctaws on St. Catherine’s Creek. Artillery and ammunition 
had been brought up and plans were well under way to besiege 
the savages in their two forts—Fort Valeur and Fort de la Farine 
—situated on opposite banks of St. Catherine’s Creek. The stu- 
dent of history and the archeologist will probably find the con- 
temporary map of the Loubois operations (PLATE III) of interest 
and value, and possibly it may serve to locate definitely this old 


battle site. 


The details of the Loubois campaign of 1730 have been well 
covered by our Mississippi and Louisiana historians: but it may 
be said that a feeble bombardment was carried on by the French 
and Choctaws until February 20th, when the Natchez, influenced 
mainly by threats of the Choctaws, agreed to give up the remain- 
der of the French women and children and the negro slaves in 
their possession, provided the French would withdraw their ar- 


SAmerican State Papers, Indian Affairs, VII, p. 732. 
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tillery. This was mutually agreed; and in this connection an 
interesting note on the warfare of those days may be found in 
Gayarré’s account: 


. . . The French commander, thinking himself absolved 
from adherence to his word by the proverbial perfidy of the 
Indians, had resolved to recommence the siege, and to com- 
plete the destruction of the Natchez immediately after having 
got the French prisoners out of their hands; and the Natchez, 
in their turn, who did not trust the French, had made up their 
minds to fly with all the spoils they could carry. On the 27th, 
they delivered to the Choctaws all the French women, children, 
and negroes, and in the night of the 28th, they made their 
escape. On the morning of the 29th, the French, much to 
their surprise, saw the forts deserted, and found in them noth- 
ing but worthless rags. This finished this expedition, which 
reflects little credit on the French arms... .‘ 7 


Here the most important question for the purpose of this 
paper is: Where did the Natchez flee? A number of quotations 
from official letters of the time indicate that their whereabouts 
were unknown to the French, other than that they were somewhere 
in the wilderness west of the Mississippi. In his letter to Maure- 
pas of March 18, 1730, Perier says: 


I have just learned on the 11th of this month that the 
Natchez have abandoned their two forts and their lands and 
have crossed to the other side of the river to the land called 
the Ouachitas. I am informed that the chief of the Tunicas 


a set out with fifty men to harass them and to observe 
them.’ 


And later, in a letter to Maurepas of April 10, 1730, the Gov- 
ernor adds: | 


I have just received, my lord, the confirmation of the 
defeat of the Yazoos and of the Koroas. Only fifteen have 
escaped who have joined the Natchez. The latter have aban- 
doned their land and have crossed to the other side of the 
river eight or ten leagues up stream where it is said they are 
fortifying themselves according to the report of the Natchez 
prisoners which has been made by the chief of the Tunicas, 
who is returning there to learn positively the place where 
they are and what they are doing... .° 


‘Charles Gayarré, History of Lowisiana, (4 vols.. New Orleans, 1908), I, p. 433. 


; eee and Sanders (editors), Mississippi Provincial Archives, French Domination, I, 
p. 


I, p. 121. 
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Perier adds a marginal explanatory note: 


This is the place where was formerly the nation of the 
Ouachitas which was destroyed by the Tensas. This place 
is situated on one of the branches of the Red River, forty 
leagues from the river by water and fifteen leagues by land.’ 


Le Petit, a Jesuit Missionary at New Orleans at the time, in 
a letter to D’Avaugour, July 12, 1730, says: 


It only remains, My Reverend Father, to inform you of 
the situation of our enemies. They are united near the river 
of the Ouachitas, on which they have three forts. We believe 
that the Natchez are as yet in number about 500 warriors, 
without counting their women and children; they were scarce- 
ly more than 700 before the war. Among the Yazous and the 
Corroys there are not more than forty warriors. They have 
planted their corn between two little rivers which run near 
their forts. It would only be necessary to cut off this corn, 
to starve them during the winter but the thing is not easy to 
effect, from what the smaller Tribes inform us, who harass 
them continually. The country is cut up by Bayouks, and 
filled with canebrakes, where the inconceivable quantity of 
mosquitoes would not permit an ambuscade to be established 


for any length of time.* 


Although their location was not definitely known, the Natchez 
had not lost their capacity for mischief. A party of Frenchmen 
and negroes, working in a cypress swamp near the locality of Fort 
Rosalie, were suddenly surpised and nineteen killed. A short time 
afterward, six desperate warriors stole into the new Fort Rosalie 
and attacked the garrison, killing five Frenchmen and wounding 
several more before being overcome. Five of these desperadoes 
were killed and the sixth, having been captured, was burned—a 
custom not unusual among the French in retaliation for the cruel- 


ties of the savages. 


The Court of France decided to prosecute the Natchez war 
vigorously. One hundred and fifty marines were ordered from 
the Fort at Brest. The company of the Indies sent as its quota 
two hundred recruits with supplies; and the whole detachment 
was put under the command of Perier de Salvert, brother of the 
Governor. These reinforcements arrived at New Orleans on Sep- 
tember 16, 1730. Meanwhile, the Governor had visited the Choc- 
taws at Mobile to learn their sentiments. 


TJ bid., I, pp. 61, 70. 


' §Reuben Gold Thwaites (editor), The Jesuit Relations and Allied Docwments, LXVIII, 
p. 221. 
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Though somewhat lengthy, it seems that no better narrative 
of the pursuit and second rout of the Natchez can be presented 
than Governor Perier’s own story, especially since it is his official, 
first-hand report to his superior. However, it should be remem- 
bered that he glosses over some distasteful events which detract 
from his prestige. These will be considered following his report, 
here presented: 


Relation of the Defeat of the Natchez, by Mr. Perier, Commandant 
General of Louisiana. Attached to the letter of Mr. 
Perier, Governor of Louisiana, of March 25, 1731.° 


After being assured concerning the Choctaws, with whom 
I held a meeting at Mobile in order to learn their sentiments 
concerning the various rumors which had spread concerning 
their bad faith with us, I found them well disposed; which 
caused me to renew the treaties of commerce and alliance 
which we have had for a long time with this nation. I pro- 
posed to them that they recognize as the Great Chief of that 
Western part which is called the Lower Choctaw, the Chief 
of the Castachas, which they agreed to willingly, promising 
me that they would bring back the rest of the negroes they 
had with them, and would pay the balance due to Mr. Diron. 
When they asked me if they might go to war against the 
Natchez, I answered that I would let them know if I needed 
them, well resolved that I would not use them, in order to rid 
them of the mistaken idea that without their help we would 
be obliged to leave our settlements. 


I therefore arrived at New Orleans on the 15th of Novem- 
ber where I found my brother, de Salvert, well along in the 
preparation of which I had left him in charge for the war, 
and where he had employed very usefully the crew of the 
King’s vessel, without which we would never have been able 
to be ready so soon, as it left the 9th of December, with a 
battalion of Marines with orders to wait for me at the village 
of Carlesten, where I was to join it; which I did on the 13th 
with the Colonial troops and the munitions of war. 


On the 14th we marched all together as far as the Baya- 
goulas, where we remained four days to wait for the division 
of inhabitants commanded by Mr. de Benac, and the large 
vessels in which were our supplies that could not come with us. 
I divided our forces into three corps to prevent difficulty and 
produce emulation. The first was commanded by my brother, 
De Salvert, who had 150 soldiers of the Marine and about 
forty men of his crew. The Baron de Cresnay commanded 
the colonial troops; and Mr. de Benac those of the inhabitants 


*Archives Nationales, Colonies, Paris, C13A138, Fos. 35-4lvo. (Transcript in the Library 
of Congress.) 
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that had volunteered for the war, and who joined us the 19th 
of December at the Bayagoulas, from which I left only on the 
22nd, the large vessels not having been able to join me sooner. 
Everything being assembled with the exception of the savages, 
I went to spend the night at Manchac. On my way there Mr. 
de Laye joined me and told me that if I wished to urge the 
Tunicas to leave, my presence there would be necessary ; where 
I went the same day, leaving the command of the army to my 
brother, who joined me in spite of the snow and ice at the 
Tunicas on the 27th. 


The 28th, I had my brother to continue the march almost 
to the mouth of Red River, where the rendezvous was, and the 
vessel the Prince of Conti, to which I had given orders to have 
some ovens built. I was obliged to remain until the 3rd of 
January with the Tunicas to make them finish their prepara- 
tions for war, which were very long, the more so because fear 
retarded them. They had just learned that Mr. de Coulange, 
whom I had sent to our Natchez fort with a large pirogue 
armed with twenty men, half savages and half free negroes, 
in order to bring news from me to the Arkansas, had been 
attacked and half the entire outfit killed or wounded, among 
whom Messrs. de Latouche, Beaulieu, and Cochart, had the 
misfortune to be among the first. Mr. Coulange there re- 
ceived two shots, one of which passed through his body but 
was not fatal. This affair, which decided nothing, neverthe- 
less abated the courage of our savages, of whom there re- 
mained only 150 of the bravest, the others having left gradu- 
ally under various pretexts. 


The 4th of January I joined the army at Red River where 
' I found the-detachments of Natchez and Natchitoches troops 
arrived, and a division of the inhabitants departed to show 
itself on the Natchez highland, in order to make it appear to 
their scouts that we were going to attack them by the river 
(Mississippi), whereas we were to attack them by Red River, 
from which we all left the 11th to find the enemy, not having 
been able to know for nine months the exact spot where the 
Natchez had built their forts, although I had sent twenty 
different reconnoitering parties, large and small; so that it: 
was only on the little information which a deserter of 12 or 
18 years was able to give us that we searched for the Natchez, 
contrary to the general opinion of the savages, in a country 
marshy and cut up, until then unknown to the little nations 
of the river. 


Good fortune was our guide, for we arrived on the 19th 
at exactly one league from the Fort Valeur, after taking the 
necessary precautions to avoid ambuscades, which would have 
been easy to make on us had we been discovered. We were 
likely to be discovered because, on the 19th, our savages, 
encouraged by the example of Frenchmen whom they saw 
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marching on land, discovered a party of Natchez at two 
leagues below us on the other side of the river, after whom I 
sent a detachment of French and savages, who were unable 
to surprise them on account of the jealousy of six savages 
who fired on them before our detachment arrived. Because 
of this, we were prevented from learning knowledge of the 
exact location of the Natchez, of which we had the greatest 
need, for we were very near them without knowing it. We 
were but little better informed on the 19th; however, our 
savages saw several Natchez, of whom they killed a man and 
a woman. It was not until the 20th that I sent a party of 
inhabitants and savages, supported by the companies of 
Messrs. Girouardiere and De Lusser, who sent word to me a 
half hour after their departure, that they were on a beaten 
path to the fort. 


My brother and I prepared ourselves to march at once 
after bringing up our transportation, and leaving the Baron 
de Cresnay with one hundred men to guard the camp until 
we had invested the fort. Our bateaus and pirogues were 
hardly landed until we heard the musketry of the fort and 
that of the skirmishers. We marched ahead immediately, 
guided by Messrs. Marin and Oustas, who had come to tell us 
that they had found the fort, before which we arrived in one 
hour’s march through a thickly wooded country.” 


As soon as we perceived it I had the drums beat. At 
this noise the Tunicas attacked some cabins in the vicinity 
of the fort, from which they routed the Natchez and set them 
on fire. During this time my brother marched by the right 
with a party of troops, and I marched by the left to join 
Messrs. Girouardiere and De Lusser, who I found had ad- 
vanced to within 35 toises of the fort under cover of several 
trees, where they remained until I told them to come and join 
me behind a mound which was at 120 toises, and which proved 
most suitable to shelter a part of our camp. I immediately 
joined my brother, with whom I crossed the river or bayou, 
and also the companies of D’Artaguette and De Sanzei. We 
approached very near to the fort under cover of some 
cabins, and after having reconnoitered the terrain, we both 
made the tour of the fort to the rear as far as the mound of 
which I have just spoken, where we agreed to locate the gen- 
eral headquarters because of the facility’: with which we could 
attend to our needs at the water’s edge without passing through 
the Bayou. 


2°An anonymous writer says: ‘When it (the expedition) was one league from the Natchez 
fort, it was stopped by a swamp a quarter of a league wide. We were much embarrassed in 
crossing the cannon, but the Sieurs St. Ange, Marin and Oustas ... said to Mr. Perier, the 
commander of the army: ‘Monsieur, if you wish to leave us to our devices, we will cross the 
cannon.’ Indeed, when given a free hand, they cut a pirogue in half, put a cannon in each 
half, and transported them across, wading water to half thigh.”—Archives Service Hydro- 
graphique, LXVII, No. 16.) 
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The 21st I sent order to Baron de Cresnay to come and 
join me in order to command the attack on the left. And the 
same day I hoisted a white flag to demand of the savages 
that they return to me the negroes they had captured in the 
cypress swamp. They fired on the flag, saying they did not 
wish to talk to dogs like us. At two o’clock one of the wooden 
mortars arrived. I immediately fired a few Royal grenades, 
two of which fell in the fort on one of their cabins, after 
which they exploded. We heard the loud cries and weeping 
of their women and children, which caused us to increase our 
musketry fire and that of the double grenades; but unfor- 
tunately the bands of two of our mortars failed, which put 
them out of service. 

At half past five in the evening the Natchez made a sally 
on one of our posts, where there were fifteen men entrenched 
behind a large tree which was only twenty toises from the fort, 
whom they attacked in the rear. They killed there a grenadier 
of the Marine and a sergeant who received a shot which 
pierced both shoulders. As soon as we learned of this sally, 
we thought the enemy would attempt to escape into the woods 
in the interval between the camp of the inhabitants and our 
camp, which caused my brother to take the company of De 
Lusser to cut them off, but seeing that they only wanted our 
post he attacked them and obliged them to return with pre- 
cipitation inside their fort. In repulsing them Mr. de Laye, 
a captain of the militia, received two shots and a negro was 
killed. At eight o’clock in the evening, although the weather 
was very bad, we opened a trench for our attack at 30 toises 
from the fort, which we could push no farther than 15 toises 
due to lack of gabions. 

The 22nd, I brought up the cannon and the last mortar, 
from which we fired a few shots before night, and increased 
the fire of our musketry, which lasted all night. Before con- 
tinuing work on the trench I had a stronghold inspected which 
was enfilading our works. I sent there an officer with twelve 
grenadiers and as many engineers, armed to seize it, but the 
fire which the enemy delivered prevented this and obliged my 
brother to go there himself and attack them so vigorously that 
in a quarter of an hour they abandoned the stronghold, which 
proved to be a redoubt protected from shot and with loopholes 
all around. We kept it and it served to defend the head of 
our trench. 

The 23rd, we worked our trench vigorously up to the 
redoubt which my brother had taken the night before. I ex- 
pected the next day to complete the communication of our 
works with those of Baron de Cresnay, who worked with 
vigor on his side. | 

The 24th, in the morning, the Natchez, seeing that we 
were very near them and being annoyed very much by the 
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double grenades and cannon, although we had fired at them 
only at long intervals, hoisted a white flag at seven o’clock 
in the morning and sent to me a savage who spoke a little 
French. I told him that before saying anything they should 
return to me all the negroes who were in the fort, which they 
did immediately. Nineteen negroes and a negress arrived at 
once. They told me that the others had been killed and that 
six were hunting with some of their people. I told this same 
savage that I did not want to give my promise on anything 
until I had the Chiefs in my camp. There first came the 
Natchez, St. Cosme, a Sun of the Tribe, whom I sent back, 
saying to him that the Great Chief, the Chief of the Flour, 
and himself should come together, otherwise I would continue 
to fight them. In spite of the bad weather they came into our 
camp at four o’clock in the evening. They first told me that 
they knew they had made a great mistake; that they did not 
dare to ask for their lives, but that it was desired that the 
lives of the women and children be spared. I answered that 
I would spare the lives of the men likewise who surrendered 
the next day, but that if they passed the day of grace, I would 
burn those who did not avail themselves of it. They told me 
this was fair. However, at midnight, the Chief of the Flour, 
who was in a tent guarded by twelve persons, French and 
most alert savages, escaped under cover of darkness and the 
bad weather, which was dreadful. He was fired upon without 
being hit. 

The 25th, the weather continued to be bad, which incon- 
venienced us as well as our enemies. The wife of the Great 
Chief and her family came out in the morning with 450 women 
and children and 45 men, who came little by little, so that 
before we put them all in security the day passed, and there 
still remained in the fort 20 persons who asked that they be 
given until the next day. I was forced to accede to their re- 
quest because the weather did not permit us to go and get 
them. We were between two bodies of water. The weather 
cleared only towards nine o’clock in the evening. At eight 
o’clock those who remained in the fort departed, sixteen men 
and four women. The post of the inhabitants saw them but 
it was impossible to fire a single shot on them, neither could 
I send out our savages. Indeed it had been pouring rain for 
two days. I had the fort entered, where there were found 
two men and a woman. The next day our savages captured 
two men, whom they burned and scalped, one of whom they 
had killed. 


The 26th and 27th, I worked to demolish the fort and 
burn the wood of which it was constructed. I sent my brother 
back to the camp on the edge of the water with a battalion 
of Marines and 250 slaves. 
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The 28th, everything being burned, forts, houses, and 
pirogues, I joined my brother; and on the 29th we all left to 
return to the river, where every one had need of rest to re- 
cover from the fatigue endured. If we had not pressed the 
enemy as vigorously as -we did, half our forces would have 
been lost, everybody being worn out. 


One cannot praise too highly those who served this ex- 
pedition. Each strove to equal the other and desired to dis- 
tinguish himself by his bravery and work, the officer always 
setting the example and giving a hand to everything necessary 
to terminate promptly and happily this expedition. 


Mr. Perier, in his letter of March 25, 1731, transmitting the 
above report, adds a notation: “Attached are the maps of the 
forts of the Foxes and the Natchez, and that of the Route of the 
Army.” The Natchez fort and Route maps, referred to, are those 
hereinafter reproduced. 


In the main, it may be said that the above official report of 
Governor Perier agrees with accounts of contemporary historians.” 
However, two matters are well established which the Governor was 
inclined to gloss over. One is the manner in which he secured the 
persons of the Chiefs by a shameful act of perfidy. Charlevoix 
and Gayarré”™ both state that the Sun, St. Cosme, and the Chief 
of the Flour were received courteously by Perier, in order to dis- 
cuss terms of surrender or evacuation; but that, as it was raining, 
Perier suggested that they all retire to a nearby cabin. As soon 
as the Chiefs entered they were seized by armed guards. Perier 
omits reference to this. 


Another subject apparently distasteful to the Governor and 
which he seems to have deliberately misrepresented, is the number 
of warriors who actually escaped him. In one place he says that 
forty-six warriors came out with the wife of the Sun. In another 
place, in giving the number who escaped in the darkness, he says: 
“Those who remained in the fort departed, sixteen men and four 
women”—thus inferring that there were sixty-two warriors origi- 
nally in the fort. Gayarré suggests that it was very unlikely that 
the Great Sun, his family, and the principal men of the tribe would 
have been accompanied by such a small number of warriors.” M. 
Salmon stated that he understood that the Natchez still numbered 


Pesag oo and Monette, in their accounts referred to herein, erroneously put the date as 
January, 1 

12Pierre Francois Charlevoix, History and General New (Trensla- 
tion of John Gilmary Shea), VI, pp. 111- 1-112: also Gayarré, op. p. 447. 

1sSGayarré, op. cit., I, p. 448. 
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two hundred and fifty to three hundred.** Loubois, in a letter to 
Maurepas of May 8, 1733, says that there scarcely could have 
been more than one hundred and fifty warriors." Beauchamps, 
in a letter of September 5, 1731, says that Perier took prisoner 
the women and children and forty-five men; that there were alto- 
gether five or six hundred men bearing arms.’* An anonymous 
author of the time says that the attack which the Natchez made 
upon Natchitoches, after their escape, was made with one hundred 
and fifty warriors.” It is unlikely, of course, that any definite 
information existed as to the number who escaped; but when it is 
considered that at that particular time in the history of the Colony 
Perier’s regime was very unpopular at the Court of France, it is 
not surprising that he should exaggerate his successes and omit 
or touch lightly upon his misfortunes. 


An anonymous writer of that time speaks in a rather uncom- 
plimentary manner of the entire expedition: 


The last attack which we made on the Natchez in the 
present year, 1731, persists, no doubt, in France as a great 
victory which we won; but when one considers the manner 
in which things occurred, one believes differently. It was 
not necessary to bear a tenth part of the expense we did; and 
half our army, composed of eight hundred French and three 
hundred savages, should have been more than enough to re- 
duce and exterminate ail this little nation. . . . We were three 
months in making grand preparations as if it were necessary 
to besiege a European fortress.” 


All indications are that Perier was badly outwitted and sur- 
prised by the escape of the crafty Natchez, who had acquired some 
lessons in military prowess in their contacts and dealings with the 
white man for thirty years. An amusing incident connected with 
the flight is related by a contemporary anonymous writer, which 
illustrates the fact that Perier was “caught napping” and that he 
committed a blunder which he saw fit to omit in his report. Says 
this author: 


The news (of the escape) was brought to Mr. Perier, who 
did not want to believe it. He sent order to M. the Baron de 
Cresnay, who commanded a company of grenadiers, to assault 
and enter the fort. This officer advanced with his troops, 


14Rev. John Delangiez, 8.J., ““‘The Natchez Massacre and Governor Perier’’, in Lowisiana 
Historical Quarterly, XVII1, p. 639. 

15 Mississippi Provincial Archives, I, pp. 215-216. 

16Archives Nationales, Colonies,.C13A13, Fo. 197. 

17Bibliotéque Nationale, Nouvelles Acquisitiones, Paris, 2551, 107. 

148Archives Service Hydrographique, Cartes et plans, Paris, LX VII, No. 16. 
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and met on the way Mr. Coulange, an officer of the Colonial 
troops, who told him that he could go ahead to the fort boldly, 
that he was coming from there, that there were no more sav- 
ages, and that he would only find Frenchmen ahead. He con- 
tinued to advance, and having approached the palisades, he 
wished to throw some grenades, but M. de Benac, a Chevalier 
of St. Louis, who had formerly been a musketeer and who 
commanded the Militia, had entered the fort with a party of 
his troops and threatened to shoot him if he threw any 
grenades; which put a stop to this kind of warfare, and Mr. 
De Cresnay entered the fort, camped and remained there until 
pw next day, when he received orders to burn it, which was 
one.” 


Though Perier does not mention what became of the Natchez 
prisoners, it is well known that they were reduced to slavery and 
sold in St. Domingo, where Bienville saw them in 1733. An anony- 
mous writer of that day describes the wretched state to which the 
proud Suns and warriors of the tribe, as well as their families, 
were reduced: 


All these savages, men and women prisoners, were taken 
to New Orleans and put into a single prison, where a great 
number died. The rest were embarked on the Aurore and the 
Venus, to be sent to Cap Francois and the Quay St. Louis, 
some to be sold for the profit of the Company and others for 
the service of individuals who bought them at four hundred 
livres each.” 


THE ROUTE TAKEN BY THE FRENCH ARMY AND THE LOCATION 
OF THE NATCHEZ FORT 


At the time of the massacre and of the Loubois and Perier 
campaigns against them, the Natchez were semi-civilized. They 
were familiar with the use of fire arms, which they had acquired 
in their trade relations, along with many other utensils of the white 
man. The Natchez had fallen heir to the rich stores, munitions, 
arms, and accoutrements of Fort Rosalie and the settlement which 
they had destroyed. They had learned something of the art of 
fortification from the French, which was practiced in their de- 
fense of their two forts on St. Catherine’s Creek. Thus it may be 
said that the Natchez were a more formidable enemy than were 
the Indians encountered by the pioneers of the Atlantic seaboard 
and New England during the early years of the 17th century, be- 
fore those tribes had learned the use of fire arms. 


19Bibliotéque Nationale, Nouvelles A jones, 2551, 113. 
2°Archives Service Hydrographique, Cartes et Plans, LXVII, No. 16. 
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When the Natchez were forced to bid farewell to their be- 
loved pine uplands east of the Mississippi they carried with them 
their knowledge of the white man’s defensive warfare, and such 
of the arms, munitions, and other useful articles as their flight 
between suns made possible: so that it is not surprising that Perier 
found them in a fortified position. In connection with the con- 
struction of the Natchez fortifications, Gayarré’s description is 
interesting : 


. Trunks of trees, of a circumference of six feet, were 
driven five or six feet into the ground, leaving ten feet out 
with sharpened tops. The joints of these posts were strength- 
ened inside by the application of other posts of the diameter 
of one foot. This wooden wall was protected outside by towers 
erected at the distance of forty steps from one another. Its 
inside was supported by an elevation or bank of earth three 
feet wide by three in height, which bank was lined, to keep 
the earth compact, with green branches and leaves serried 
together by strong stakes. They showed great intelligence in 
opening loopholes, and all along their walls, about five feet 
above the parapet of earth of which I have spoken, they had 
a sort of pentice made with branches and splinters of wood, 
as a protection against grenades. In the center of the fort, 
they planted a tree, the branches of which had been lopped 
off about nine inches from the trunk, so that they might serve 
to go to the top, where, when necessary, the Indians placed 
a sentinel to watch the movements of the enemy. Round this 
tree, or ladder, they constructed several cabins, or sheds, as 
an asylum for the women and children against falling arrows. 
Round the fort were several fortified houses, which were its 
outposts and dependencies: they were useful in times of peace, 
as relieving the fort from many of its encumbrances; but 
when a serious attack was made, they were generally aban- 
doned after a short resistance. If you cut the wicker strings 
which bind the hoop of a barrel, and if you fling that hoop 
on the ground, the figure which it will form, when both ex- 
tremities of the hoop lie apart and get loose from each other, 
will represent the fort and its entrance. This entrance always 
fronted some stream or spring from which water was pro- 
cured, and was defended by a truncated tower. In cases of 
extreme danger, this passage was blocked up with every kind 
of briers and thorny shrubs.” 


Supplementing Gayarré’s description, the writer here con- 
tributes the plan of the Natchez fort which was the object of 
Perier’s expedition (PLATE IV). Having reposed for two hun- 
dred years in the archives of France (Cabinet des a a it 


21Gayarré, op. cit., I, pp. 321-322. 
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seems never to have been reproduced in any of our histories. Re- 
productions were obtained for the Karpinski Collection in 1927; 
and the particular reproduction from which ours is made is now 
in the Map Division, Library of Congress. In collecting material 
for this work, the writer was able to find only one publication of 
this map—and that too small for legibility—in a French publica- 
tion.” Here, more concisely than Perier or his contemporaries 
were able to give us, is the story of the siege and the escape of the 
Natchez. This plan is clearly a refinement of the plan previously 
mentioned, which was transmitted by Perier on March 25, 1731. 
It is presented here in lieu of the manuscript plan, although that, 
also, is on file in the library of Congress, included in the Karpinski 
reproductions. While the authorship of this map is unknown, it 
was probably the work of the Sieur Baron, an astronomer and 
engineer of the Louisiana colony, who accompanied this expedition 
against the Natchez; or it may have been prepared under his direc- 
tion. Baron mentions having harsh words with Perier, which 
possibly accounts for the omission of his part in the battle in 
Perier’s relation.” 


The exact location of this Natchez fort and village, covering 
only a few acres of ground, constitutes an interesting and fascinat- 
ing problem. The student of history searches in vain through 
Perier’s lengthy report for a clue to even the approximate site. 
In vain does one look through this report for anything definite 
as to the route of the French army after leaving Red River. 


The earlier historians are but little more definite. LePage 
du Pratz, writing in 1758, says: | 


The Messrs. Perier set out with their army, in very favor- 
able weather; and arrived at last, without obstruction, near 
to the retreat of the Natchez. To get to that place, they went 
up Red River, then the Black River and from thence up the 
Silver Creek, which communicates with a small Lake at no 
great distance from the fort, which the Natchez had built, in 
order to maintain their ground against-the French.” 


Elsewhere, in describing the retreat of the Natchez, Du Pratz 
says: “They (the Natchez) retired to the west of the river (Mis- 
sissippi) near the Bayou D’Argent: the distance of their fort from 


23Marc Villiers du Terrage, Les Dérnieres Années de la Louisiane Francais, p. 21. 

22Baron was indignant because of Perier’s dealings. with the savages. See Archives 
Nationales, Colonies, C13A12, Fos. 414-414vo. 

24Le Page du Pratz, The History of Lowsiana, or of t estern Parte of Virginia and 
Carolina, etc., (2 vols., London, 1763), I, pp. 158-159. | 
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the mouth of Red River, was about sixty leagues.”* On the map 
which Du Pratz published with his history the location of the 
“Fort of the Natchez destroyed” is shown with approximate ac- 
curacy. 


Dumont de Montigny, a contemporary Louisiana historian of 
that period, is even less definite when he says that: “Embarking 
in bateaux and partly in piraguas, he (Perier) ascended the Naqui- 
toches (Red) River, and then turned up Black River, on which the 
Natchez lay.” 


In a note supplementing Dumont, Col. B. F. French says: 


He (Perier) ascended Red River, went into Black River, 
and from that stream into a stream called Silver River, and 
from Silver River, (now called the Washita), into a small 
lake which is at a short distance from Trinity, in the Parish 
of Catahoula.” 


Father Charlevoix gives an extended account of the discovery 
of the Natchez, the investment of the fort, the parleys, and the 
final escape of the Natchez, but dismisses the question of their 
location simply by saying: “On the 11th they ascended Red River, 
and at noon the next day they entered the Black;” and giving the 
date of the discovery of the fort as January 20th.” 


Major Amos Stoddard, writing in 1812, says: “In the mean- 
time the Natchez retired to the mouth of Silver Creek, about one 


~ hundred and eighty miles up Red River, where they erected a forti- 


fication for their defense;”” and in a supplementary foot-note he 
says: “At no great distance below Natchitoches. No creek in 
that quarter is known by that name at the present day.” 


Judge Martin, writing in 1827, says: “He (Perier) ascended 
Red and Black Rivers, and on the 20th came in sight of one of the 
enemy’s forts, on the banks of the latter.’’* 

Charles Gayarré’s account reads: 


. .. The French ascended Red River, went into Black River, 
from Black River into a stream they called Silver River, and 
from that stream into a small lake, not far from which they 


26Le Page du Pratz, Histoire de la Louisiane, etc., (Paris, 318. 


26M. Dumont, “ Historical Memoirs of Louisiana”, in B. F Collections 
of Louisiana, Part V, p. 101. 
27 Ibid. 
28Charlevoix, 
29 Amos Stoddard, ‘Historical and Descriptive of Louisiana, (Philadelphia, 1812), 


p. 53. 
3°Francois Xavier History of Louisiana from the Earliest renee, (2 vols., 
New Orleans, 1827-1829), 283. 
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had been told the Natchez were. It is not improbable that the 
stream which is here mentioned is no other than the one now 
set down on the map as the Ouachita, and that the lake alluded 
to is the same one which is at a short distance from Trinity, 
in the Parish of Catahoula... .” 


Little assistance would the student of history derive from the 
foregoing descriptions in endeavoring to locate definitely the site 
of the Natchez fort. However, the historian, Monette, writing in 
1848, is more specific than were his predecessors, though in error: 


Upon these circumstances the whole tribe resolved to disperse 
from the eastern side of the Mississippi. The largest portion, 
led by the Great Sun and the principal chiefs, sought an asy- 
lum and a place of defense upon the Lower Washita, on “the 
point” between Little River and the Washita, just below the 
mouth of Little River, where the Washita assumes the name 
of Black River. On the peninsula rises a lofty terraced mound 

- of earth, surrounded at irregular intervals from three to six 
hundred yards, with many smaller mounds and embankments, 
which are the remains of the Natchez earthworks in their 
first retreat... .” 


| As a background for Monette’s conclusion, it may be said that 
the towering earth mound at Jonesville (formerly Trinity) in the 
Parish of Catahoula, at the intersection of the Black and Little 
Rivers, with the smaller mounds near it, has attracted wide atten- 
tioh from the earliest times. The great mound has been entirely 
destroyed in recent years. This mound group was described by 
Dunbar and Hunter, who visited it in 1804, on their expedition up 
the Ouachita.” 


The antiquity of the great mound at Jonesville, and its sur- 
rounding works, has not been satisfactorily established by arch-— 
eologists. Considering its short distance and direction from Fort 
Rosalie (thirty miles west), and considering the divergence of 
views of early historians as to the route taken by Perier to reach 
the Natchez—some placing their location on Black River and some 
on the Ouachita—the hypothesis that these earthworks were the 
Natchez fortifications would appear at first to be well founded. 
On the other hand, when the magnitude of the work necessary to 
construct such mounds is considered in connection with the fact 
that the Natchez would have had less than a year in which to build 
them before being attacked by Perier; and the further fact that 


*IGayarré, op. cit., I, p. 445. 

%2John Wesley Monette, The History of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley of the 
, ete., (2 vols., 1846), I, pp. 267-268. 

%%American State Papers, Indian Affairs, VII, p. 732, 
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they were hard pressed and spied upon by their savage enemies 
during this interval, the theory that these mounds were built by 
the Natchez at that time is untenable. The opinion of some lead- 
ing archeologists and historians is that the Jonesville mounds ante- 
date 1542, when they were’ probably visited by De Soto and his 
Spaniards while the Conquistadores roamed west of the Missis- 
sippi.** 

The writer does not contend that the Natchez did not for a 
time establish themselves at the Jonesville mound-site; but if they 
did so, it must have been immediately following their evacuation 
of their two forts on St. Catherine’s Creek near Rosalie. This 
view is held by at least one historian.” Possibly this was the place 
mentioned by Le Petit as the place near the “River of the Ouachi- 
tas” where the Natchez had “three forts” and had planted their 
corn “between two little rivers which run near their forts.” Since 
the opinion prevailed in other quarters, just before the expedition, 
that there were three Natchez forts, the idea is suggested that the 
Tunica scouts, upon whom the French were depending for their 
information, may have mistaken these high earthworks for forti- 
fications.** The Natchez may have intended to utilize them for 
emergency protection. However, it may be said that no evidences 
of a military conflict have ever been found there. 


The view that the Jonesville site was the site of the battle 
between Perier’s forces and the Natchez has never been shared to 
any extent by the citizenry of Catahoula Parish. In the pioneer 
days of that section, many of the old settlers, some of them distin- 
guished scholars, had good reason to entertain other views. They 
contended that the fort and battle-ground of the Natchez was on 
the eastern bluff of Sicily Island, which is east of the Ouachita 
River and in the northeastern section of Catahoula Parish. It is 
a tribute to the industry and resourcefulness of the Mississippi 
historian, J. F. H. Claiborne, that he adopted and _— publicity 
to their views. 


Tradition has it that Sicily Island was named by its early 
discoverers because they saw in its general outline a resemblance 


*#Dr. John R. Swanton and Mr. Winslow M. Walker. of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Smithsonian Institution, as well as Col. John R. Fordyce, of Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
have so expressed themselves to ‘the writer. 

86Grace Elizabeth King, Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, Sicur de Bienville, p. 282. 

2¢Sieur Baron, the astronomer and engineer writes: ‘Immediately after this expedition, 
I believed there were two forts still standing. Mr. Perier told me that he possessed certain 
knowledge that there were no more. I insisted on a large smoke which we saw beyond a lake 
which we had left two leagues below the fort. Mr. Perier replicd that he knew what he was 
doing, and that the affair was too important for him to have neglected vr in the recon- 
naissance he had made.’’—(Archives Nationales, Colonies, C13A12, Fos. 414vo.-415.) 
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to its namesake in the Mediterranean.” Whatever the origin of 
the name, the fertile bluff lands attracted settlers in the closing 
years of the 18th century. Land Office records show a number 
of Spanish grants between 1780 and 1790; and no doubt this sec- 
tion had been explored by French and Spanish home-seekers at a 
much earlier date. The earliest American settler of whom the 
writer knows was Richard Lovelace, who obtained a tract of land 
upon requete sanctioned by the Spanish authorities on March 29, 
1796." This grant was surveyed by a Deputy Surveyor of the 
United States in 1813 (PLATE V), and was confirmed by the 
United States Land Commissioners to Richard Lovelace as Section 
39, Township 11 North, Range 8 East, Louisiana Meridian. This 
map shows that Section 38 to the North was owned by John Love- 
lace, Senior. Included in the extreme northeast corner of the 
Richard Lovelace tract and the extreme southeast corner of the 
John Lovelace, Sr., tract, is a small plateau between two ravines, 
now on the property of Knotts Brothers, also called the “Dittd’ 
property. This Knotts or Ditto property includes Section 38 and, 
in addition, a strip of 202 acres on the north side of Section 39. 
The remainder of Section 39 is now owned by Mr. C. A. Cornick, 
a prominent citizen of Sicily Island. Years back all of Section 39 
was owned by Dr. Henry I. Peck. 


The evidences of a military conflict found upon this small 
plateau aroused wide interest in the spot at a very early date. 
Some erroneously supposed the location marked the site of a great 
battle between De Soto and the Indians in 1542. A few letters of 
some old citizens will describe the war relics found at this location. 


Mr. T. A. S. Doniphan, one time newspaper editor and post- 
master at Natchez, had this to say: 


I have made some inquiry as to the settlement of this 
comparatively old country. I find that at the time of the 
surrender of the Spanish government at Natchez, to that of 
the United States, there was a large American population al- 
ready settled and living upon this Island. The pioneer com- 
munity was composed of gentlemen of respectability, easy 
fortunes and cultivated tastes and manners. There were the 
Holstiens and Lovelaces from Virginia; the Kirklands from 
South Carolina, and the Leightnors from one of the New 
England States. They came here with many negroes, and 


8TWilliam Darby, A Geographical Description of the State of Lowisiana, etc., (2nd ed., 


New York, 1817), Pp 187. 
88General Land Office, (Washington, D. C.), Private Claims, Louisiana, Docket 2902. 
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large grants of land from Governor Gayoso. The descendants 

of these people are still occupying the places their fathers 

a ea and own nearly the whole landed property of the 
an 


The eastern margin of the island is an abrupt bluff Daal 
about ten feet above the spring floods, washed at that season 
by the turbid waters of the Mississippi, which find their way 
here through Bayous Macon, Tensas and Fool Rivers; and 
pass off by Lake Louis and Bayou Louis to the Ouachita and 
thence to the Mississippi again. 


Upon this bluff bank, at a point where the waters of the 
Mississippi first strike it, there are the evidences of a great 
battle ground or a large military encampment. These evi- 
dences consist of the remains of arms, accoutrements and 
projectiles scattered, within the recollection of many now liv- 
ing, in great profusion over quite a large area. Bomb shells 
from fifteen to sixteen inches in circumference, cannon balls 
and grape-shot, ounce leaden balls, flints of large sizes, broken 
swords, muskets and pistols, with various other implements of 
war, have, from time to time been picked un. This encampment 
or battle ground is on the land of Dr. H. I. Peck, who has 
many of these relics, among them a bomb shell fifteen and a 
half inches in circumference. Large quantities of broken 
bomb shells are still to be found, and in early times it was so 
prolific in lead that but little was bought by the citizens here, 
most of them preferring to pick it up from the battleground. 
Those now picked up are so corroded by time and weather as 
to leave, on being melted, a shell like that of an egg.” 


Dr. Peck, himself, contributes a letter of interest: 


Battle Ground Plantation, 
Sicily Island, Catahoula Parish, La., 
March 6th, 1878. 


The last stand of the Natchez was made here, on the 
south-west end of a small lake, which makes part of the east- 
ern boundary of Sicily Island. The bluff, at this point, is 
some thirty feet above the level of the lake, with a deep ravine 
on the south and west. They threw up an entrenchment which 
could be traced as late as 1825. The position is just forty 
miles from Natchez across the swamp. To reach them Perier 
ascended the Mississippi to the mouth of Red River; up it to 
the mouth of Black River. Up Black River (which is really 
the Quachita) to the mouth of Bayou Louah, twenty-three 
miles above Trinity and three above Harrisonburg. Up Bayou 
Louah to Lake Louah now styled Lovelace’s Lake. He disem- 
barked his troops at the present steamboat landing on Love- 


39J. F. H. Claiborne, Mississippi, as a Province, Territory and State, ete., (Jackson, Miss., 


1880), p. 53. 
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lace’s Lake, and marched due north, up the bluff of the Island, 
to the Indian entrenchment. From their strong position, and 
the skill they had acquired from the French, in the construc- | 
tion and defense of fortified positions, he found he could only 
carry it by regular investment or by stratagem. By a shame- 
ful act of perfidy he got possession of the Natchez Chief, and 
then opened a furious attack on the camp. The details of the 
fight and its sequel have often been recorded. It is to identify 
this point as the last great battle ground of the Natchez to 
which you have directed your inquiries. The war material 
found here is conclusive as to its having been the scene of a 
great conflict, in which European soldiers took part. Frag- 
ments of shells indicating a diameter of from four to six 
inches, were profusely scattered over the field; the outer plates 
of gun locks, almost destroyed by oxidation; fragments of pis- 
tol barrels, great numbers of gun flints of very fine silex; a 
chain shot that still weighs three pounds, eleven ounces, and 
musket balls so numerous that our early hunters obtained 
their lead on the premises. These balls were so encrusted 
with oxide that when melted each one left a white shell like 
an egg shell. Many irons resembling mill irons, fragments of 
crockery and pottery, ordinary Indian arrow-heads.“ 


Dr. A. R. Kilpatrick, for a time a resident of Trinity, and a 


prolific writer of material concerning Catahoula Parish in 1852, 
visited the battle-ground site in 1851, and reported his findings: 


When the Lovelace family first settled up Sicily Island 
in 1802, they found the remains of an entrenchment on the 
border on King’s Lake, at the foot of the bluffs. The breast- 
work was about four feet high. Dr. Kilpatrick found there 
the remains of a gun lock, some gun flints, a number of ounce 
balls, all more or less flattened and battered, a piece of iron 
rod, a copper arrow-barb having a socket to fit on a large 
arrow, with many of the ordinary Indian flint arrow-points. 
Many gun and pistol barrels, fragments of bomb shells and 
some cannon balls have been picked up on the same ground. 
Pigs of lead, two feet long were found there in digging a ditch, 
and several bars of iron, which were subsequently used by 
Edward Lovelace in building the first gin erected in the par- 
ish. The musket balls were coated with a thick oxide, and 
were so plentiful that the early hunters used to resort there 
for a supply of lead. A spherical ball was found, having a 
loop for a handle, and a rattle inside. Its tone was very clear. 
Musket balls were found embedded in an ancient cypress tree 
that stood within the entrenchment. The Indian tradition was 
that their fathers said a great battle had been fought there, 
between the white and red men many years before." 


*[bid., pp. 54-55. 
*1]bid., p. 53. 
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Dr. Kilpatrick also reports an early tradition handed down 
from the Indians in the country in 1802 or 1808 to the effect that 
there were two cannon in the lake above named.“ Reports are 
that a cannon was seen in this lake as late as 1854.** In view of 
the difficulty encountered by Perier in transporting them, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that he abandoned his cannon, although 
he is not specific as to what he did with his arms. It is likely that 
he abandoned his wooden mortars which failed during the siege. 
If these were the cannon reported on a number of occasions to 
have been seen in the lake, it would have to be assumed that they 
were remarkably well preserved after more than a century. 


Another letter from one of the most prominent citizens of 
Catahoula Parish, Judge J. G. Taliaferro, is submitted herewith. 
Judge Taliaferro was an eminent scholar and at one time a Justice 
of the Louisiana Supreme Court. His opinion, while not quoted 
in full, is entitled to ‘the highest consideration: 


Monette, in his “Valley of the Mississippi,” following 
Martin and Stoddard, has propagated pretty widely this state- 
ment of the fortification and battle at the mouth of Little 
River. The account is entirely erroneous. It was not at the 
mouth of Little River that the Natchez made their stand. They 
posted themselves on the elevated table land of Sicily Island, 
on the spot now included within the plantation of Dr. Henry I. 
Peck, on the margin of the bluff, about three miles from the 
upper end of Lake Lovelace (or Lake Louis). It was there 
that the Natchez had their encampment, and as we believe, 
without any fortification, as nothing now exists that indi- 
cates that they had an entrenched camp. 


It was there that the battle was fought; for there grape- 
shot and cannon balls and leaden bullets have been picked up. 
These indications have been numerous and are still found 
there. That the place last named is the spot where the Natchez 
were encamped, and where the conflict between them and the 
French occurred, we have long been satisfied. .. .** 


It is worthy of note that some of our leading historians, in- 
cluding Alcée Fortier,“’ Grace King,‘* and Justin Winsor,“ have 
sponsored this Sicily Island site as being the location of the battle- 
ground. Unquestionably, other data, an analysis of which will be 


42De Bow’s Review, XII, 263. 

48Mr. W. 8S. Peck, of Sicily Island, Louisiana, reports that the cannon was seen by his 
father about 1854. 

*4*Claiborne, op. cit., p. 52. 

*6Alcée Fortier, A History of Louisiana, (4 vols., New York, 1904), I, pp. 114-115. 

*6King, Bienville, p. 282. 

47Justin Winsor ee) A Narrative and Critical History of America, (8 vols., Boston 
and New York, 1887), V 48. 
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here produced, will demonstrate to a mathematical certainty that 
the Sicily Island site is the correct one. As one of the links in our 
chain, we call attention to the remarkable topographical similarity 
of the “Plan of the Fort” (PLATE IV) with the Lovelace land 
survey of 1813 (PLATE V). Although these two maps were drawn 
nearly one hundred years apart, and for entirely different pur- 
poses, the outline of the “Bayouk” on the French map is so similar 
to the “Lovelace Lake” on the American survey of 1813 as to make 
it appear as if they were drawn by the same hand. 


There is next presented (PLATE VI) a modern map of the 
vicinity, published under the auspices of the War Department in 
1932, which will be found of great assistance in a proper under- 
standing of the whole situation. 


For comparison with this last map, there is also reproduced 
(PLATE VII) the map inscribed: “Route of the French Army 
from the Mississippi to the Fort of the Natchez, drawn by compass 
and estimation,” which is, no doubt, the map mentioned by Perier 
in his letter to Maurepas of March 25, 1731. This reproduction is 
from the one in the Karpinski collection, Library of Congress. 
Although much of the inscription is almost illegible in reproduc- 
tion, sufficient data can be gathered to enable us to trace 
Perier’s route. After leaving the Mississippi, the army passed 
through “Riviere Rouge” (Red River), “Riviere Noire” (Black 
River), and “Bayou des Tainsas,” (Tensas River). The location 
of the “Fort des Natchi pris par les Francois en 1731” is clearly 
shown. 


The course of Black River on this map is practically as accu- 
rate as on a modern map; and the same may be said relative to 
“Bayou des Tainsas’”—Tensas River. Particular attention is in- 
vited to the dotted line leaving Black River, which, after connect- 
ing with an indication of a lake, runs north to its intersection with 
Tensas River; the upper portion of this dotted line being noted on 
the map as “Bayouc Argens,” (i. e. Silver Bayou). 


In view of the fact that Gayarré and French stated that the 
French army passed through Silver Bayou, and both suggesting 
that Silver Bayou was probably the Ouachita, it seems proper to 
point out that this theory that the Silver Bayou and the Ouachita 
were one and the same stream is obviously wrong, particularly 
since no part of the Ouachita, except its mouth, appears on this 
map. This map should also disprove the belief of the old settlers, 
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adopted by Claiborne, that the expedition proceeded from Black 
River into the Ouachita, and thence up the Ouachita to the mouth 
of Bayou Louis—a short distance above the town of Harrisonburg 
—and through Bayou Louis (which the old settlers understood to 
be Silver Creek), and Lake Louis, to the eastern bluff of Sicily 
Island. 


The writer has been ably assisted by Mr. R. D. Calhoun of 
Vidalia, Louisiana, in making a study of these maps. Mr. Cal- 
houn’s familiarity with the topography of the country under con- 
sideration has been of great value; and in commenting on this 
particular map, in a personal letter to me, he says: ; 


From our knowledge :of the topography of Concordia Par- 
ish, the positions as indicated on the map are: This dotted 
line leaves the Black River at the upper end of the present 
Monterey neighborhood (some fifteen miles down the river 
from Jonesville) ; and the indicated lake shown would be about 
the position of the present Horse Shoe Lake, except that the 
lake is not nearly so far east and is a little further to the 
north. The dotted line intersects the Tensas River on this 
map approximately at the location of the town of Clayton, 
near the correctly indicated horseshoe bend in the Tensas. 


There is, as a matter of fact, a system of large connecting 
bayous approximately on the course of this dotted line, and 
for its whole length, viz.: - 


1. Workinger’s Bayou from the Black River at the upper 
Monterey neighborhood, thence east into Horse Shoe 
Lake (or more correctly, Lake Cocodrie) ; 


2. Cross-Cocodrie Bayou, running east-southeast from 
Horse Shoe Lake to its present junction with Bayou 
Cocodrie proper ; 

3. Bayou Cocodrie, meandering northward to a forking 
in Section 27, Township 7 North, Range 9 East, one 
fork meandering almost due north, known as Black 
Bayou, and then as Kimball’s Bayou, where it intersects 
the Tensas River within a mile of Clayton, and about 
as shown on this map. 


The direction of flow of the above named streams is in 
reverse order from the numbering given. 
Mr. Calhoun further says: 


| While it is possible that this chain of bayous could have 
been the Perier ‘Silver Creek’ route, i. e., that it would have 
been possible to have boated this route in pirogues and small 
bateaux in a high stage of water—the January season—it 
hardly seems practical or probable, as some of Perier’s vessels 
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were quite large, and there necessarily would have been much | 
obstruction to navigation in the way of logs, shallow places, 
tortuous turns, etc. It hardly seems probable that Perier’s 
whole expedition or flotilla would have meandered around for 
twenty-five or thirty miles in the very heart of what is still 
mostly a Concordia Parish swamp, to reach the Tensas River, 
when he only had to continue up the broad Black and then up 
the Tensas. There had been three or more rather extensive 
settlements along the Ouachita for several years prior to 1729, 
and it must certainly have been known that it was not neces- 

sary to take such a tortuous and uncertain route as this to 
reach the upper Tensas. On this map, incidentally, Fort 
Rosalie is located ten miles too far south. 


Inasmuch as our “Route of the Army” plan is somewhat illegi- 
ble, we here present a section of D’Anville’s Carte de la Louisiane, 
drawn in 1732 and published in 1752 (PLATE VIII). D’Anville 
simply copied the “Route of the Army” map in these particulars. 
His location of the Natchez fort is correct: the dotted line on the 
“Route” map is shown by him as a solid line, prominently marked 
“Bayou D’Argent.” He mistakenly designates the unnamed lake 
of the “Route” map as “Lake Tensas.”’ 


Pursuing this wil-o-the-wisp Bayou D’Argent a little further, 
we next present an important map of Colonial Louisiana, that of 
the Baron de Cresnay (PLATE IX). As can be noted from 
Perier’s account, de Cresnay was an active and ranking officer of 
his expedition. De Cresnay’s map bears the date of March 1733, 
at Mobile. Although somewhat illegible, this map shows the loca- 
tion of the Natchez fort; and what is most important a river which 
is so correctly laid down that it is instantly identified as the Ten- 
sas. However, the Baron de Cresnay does not designate this stream 
as the Tensas, but he has prominently marked its name as “R. 
D’Argent” throughout its entire course. 


From what has been presented it would appear that in these 
early times the Tensas was known by two names, viz.: “Bayouc des 
Tainsas” and “River D’Argent.” Mr. Calhoun, in a letter to the 
writer, strongly inclines to the following plausible theory: 


Our theory is that at that time the Tensas proper was 
known to some only as “Bayouc Tainsas,” and to others it was 
known only as “D’ Argent,” or interchangeably as either “Tain- 
sas” or “D’Argent.” Our further theory is that the dotted 
course shown on the map of the “Route de |’Armee”’ was placed 
there by the author of it who did not know that “Tainsas” and 
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“D’Argent” were interchangeable names, and from informa- 

- from someone who had not been a member of the expedi- 

ion. 

The inscription on the “Route de l’Armee” map (PLATE VII) 
would strongly indicate that this Bayou D’Argent shown thereon 
was not drawn from first-hand knowledge of Perier’s scouts and 
engineers: ‘That which is dotted is from the report of the natives 
of the country; the Mississippi is from the map of M. Pauger.” 


In other words, this inscription on the map does not purport 
to show that Perier’s army actually traversed the course of this 
dotted line; but it indicates, rather, the route that the natives 
suggested should be taken. 


We are confronted by the fact, however, that there is a “Bayou 
D’Argent” of today, which is neither the Tensas River nor the 
chain of bayous represented by the dotted line on the “Route de 
l’Armee” map or the D’Anville map. Flowing from the Mississippi 
in a westerly direction it forms the boundary between the Parishes 
of Tensas and Concordia, and enters Lake St. John at the extreme 
north end of the lake. Leaving Lake St. John at almost the same 
place, there is another stream which flows northerly and then 
westerly to Fletcher’s Lake, and thence westerly into the Tensas 
River at Indian Village, near Clayton. This latter stream is now 
known generally as “Little Tensas,” but on some of the old maps 
it is shown as “Bayou D’Argent,” being considered as a continua- 
tion of the same stream from the Mississippi. (It is partly 
shown on D’Anville’s map as Bayouc Ouilla ou Filcoupé). All 
evidence points to the fact that in earlier times a continuous 
water course existed along the present Bayou D’Argent and 
along the present Little Tensas into the Tensas proper, and on 
to the junction of the four rivers at the present site of Jonesville. 
This is asserted by Dunbar and Hunter in reporting their explora- 
tion of the country in 1804: 

The confluence of the Washita, Catahoola, and Tensas is 
an interesting place. The last of these communicates with the 
Mississippi lowlands by the intervention of other creeks and 
lakes, and by one in particular called “Bayou D’Argent,” which 
empties into the Mississippi about fourteen miles above 


Natchez. During high water there is navigation for bateaux 
of any burthen along the bayou.“ 


‘8A merican State Papers, Indian Affairs, VII, p. 741. 
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An early Louisiana cartographer, William Darby, clearly 
shows such a water-course on his map of Louisiana of 1816-1817 
(2nd. Ed.), giving the name “D’Argent” to the entire stream be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Tensas. Assuming, then, that the 
early navigators used this water-course in going from the Missis- 
sippi to the junction of the four rivers at Jonesville, it is easier to 
understand that the name “D’Argent” or “Tensas” could have been 
applied to the entire length of the waterway, and that later-day 
usage applied the name “D’Argent” to this little eastern effluent 
of the Tensas only, and applied the name “Tainsas” or “Tensas” 
to the stream as we know it at this day. 


The English map of Lieutenant Ross—one of the officers of 
Major Loftus’ expedition down the Mississippi in 1764—errone- 
ously locates “Silver Creek” as running due west from the Mis- 
sissippi at the present site of Vidalia. 


Bartholomé Lafon’s map of Orleans Territory of 1806 gives 
an improper location of Bayou D’Argent: and it may be said that 
his map is replete with glaring topographical errors in the North- 
east Louisiana country. Incidentally, Lafon’s location of the fort 
—‘Fort Brule,” i. e., burned fort—on the bank of Lake Louis is 
incorrect. 


The foregoing discussion of Bayou D’Argent, or Silver Bayou, 
though not interesting, seems proper in view of the fact that some 
early historians, already quoted, have stated that Perier’s expedi- 
tion against the Natchez passed through this stream on its way 
to the Natchez fort. Basing our opinion on the more reliable map 
of Baron de Cresnay, rather than on the hearsay information from 
the natives on which the “Bayouc Argens” of the “Route de 
Armee” map was drawn, it seems safe to conclude that the 
“Bayou D’Argent,” or “Silver Bayou,” or “Silver Creek” mentioned 
by the early historians is none other than the Tensas River proper ; 
and that Perier’s expedition proceeded up this river from its mouth 
at Jonesville, rather than entering it in the vicinity of Clayton. 


A reference to our modern map (PLATE VI) shows that, 
some distance north of Clayton, the Tensas River broadens out 
into what is known as Tensas Lake; and that Fool River, meander- 
ing from the westward for approximately three and a half miles, 
empties into the Tensas River at the southern extremity of the 


lake. The identity of Fool River, as shown on our modern map, ; 
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with the stream shown on the French map of the “Route de 
l Armée” is unmistakable, although it is named “Bayouc des Tain- 
sas” on the latter. This is obvious from the similarity in location, 
meander and general outline. Especially is this true at the head 
of the stream where a comparison of the two maps shows four 
forks, presenting a “‘cat whisker” appearance. 


By using the proper scales, it will be found that the distance 
and direction northwest from the head of Fool River to the Richard 
Lovelace tract (Sec. 39, T. 11 N., R. 8 E.) agrees admirably with 
the distance and direction shown on the French map (Route de 
l’Armée) from the head of Fool River (called Bayouc des Tainsas) 
to the “Fort des Natchi pris par les Francois en 1731.” 


Our modern map shows a small lake at the extreme northeast 
corner of Section 39 and the southeast corner of Section 38, known 
in early times as King’s Lake, which corresponds to the stream 
marked “Bayouc” on the French plan of the fort (PLATE IV), 
and also called ‘“‘Lovelace Lake’’** on the Richard Lovelace survey 
of 1813 (PLATE V). The modern map shows a gully or ravine 
in the northeast part of Section 39 which corresponds to the ravine 
just south of the fort as indicated on the French plan of the fort 
(PLATE IV), the fork at the head of this ravine being plainly 
shown on both maps, although they were drawn nearly two hun- 
dred years apart. 


In July of this year (1935), Mr. R. D. Calhoun, Mr. W. M. 
Crawford, and the writer visited this spot, with all of the foregoing 
maps in hand, in order to compare as many topographical details 
as possible. After we identified the deep ravine mentioned by 
Dr. Peck and others, and shown on the maps, and reconnoitered 
the small plateau to the north, Mr. Zebulon York, Sr. volunteered 
to point out the exact spot which had been shown him as a boy as | 
the place where the Natchez had their fortification.”° The spot 
shown us by Mr. York agreed exactly with the spot we had chosen 
after consulting our maps. However, we were unable to find any 
trace of the mound mentioned by Governor Perier: this is not sur- 
prising as there has been more or less intensive cultivation here 
for more than a hundred years. 


‘°While it was called ‘Lovelace Lake’’ on the survey of 1813, the true Lovelace Lake, also 
known as Lake Louis, is several miles farther south, as is shown on our modern map. 

5°Mr. York, now over seventy, was born and has lived all his life within two or three 
of this place; his grandmother was a Lovelace, and he is a nephew and namesake of the Con- 
federate General, Zebulon York. 
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Nor is the discovery of war relics on this spot confined to 
early times. Mr. Emmett Chisum, Jr., of Sicily Island, has found 
musket balls, pottery, a clay pipe of European origin, and other 
relics within the past year (1934-1935). 


The foregoing source material seems to establish beyond ques- 
tion that in December, 1730, and January, 1731, Perier’s expedition 
voyaged up Black River to the Tensas River, up the Tensas River 
to Tensas Lake, from Tensas Lake into Fool River, and up Fool 
River to its head, where the army disembarked and marched over- 
land two or three miles, through wooded country and wading 
swamps, until it came to the Natchez fort in the extreme northeast 
corner of Section 39, Township 11 North, Range 8 East. This fort 
site is on the old publie (dirt) road leading from Sicily Island to 
Winnsboro, which is now used only as a plantation road, as the 
State Highway is about one and a half miles to the west. The fort- 
site is some three or four hundred yards north of the residence 
of C. A. Cornick (which is the site of the old residence of Dr. 
Henry I. Peek), and several hundred yards south of the residence 
known as the “Ditto house.” 


CONCLUSION 


Following their escape from the French at Sicily Island the 
Natchez fled westward, where they evidently established them- 
selves for a short time. Although nothing definite is known, it is 
interesting to speculate just where this last retreat was. Du Pratz, 
more familiar, perhaps, with the Natchez country than any of the 
other early historians, in describing Black River and what is now 
Little River, says: 


Ten or twelve leagues higher up from this stream (Little 
River) is a stream near which those Natchez retreated who 
escaped being made slaves with the rest of their nation when 
the Messrs. Perier exterminated them on the east side of the 
river (Quachita) by order of the Court.” 


From this statement, we are inclined to believe that the place 
of this last retreat was somewhere in the area just north of Cata- 
houla Lake. From this retreat, wherever it was, the Natchez went, 


SiLe Page du Pratz, The Hist 284. Also Loubois writes to Maurepas 


Louisiana, I, p 
on May 8, 1733, that the smaller tri ~ By say that the Natchez have a village ‘‘in the direction of 
the Ouachitas a little farther than Se pe Sone 0 they had in those aseert when Mr. Perier and Mr. 
Salvert were there.”—( Mississippi P rchives, I, p. 
Bienville, in a letter of May 15, Saree, speaks of a Poth “of Natchez aml ‘on the banks 
of the Mississippi, near the Ouachitas, and opposite the Yazoo River.”—(Gayarré, op. cit., I, 
p. 
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first, on a foray against the Tunicas who had sided witli the 
French. Presenting overtures of peace and friendship, the Natchez 
succeeded in gaining admission to the Tunica village, where both 
tribes sang and danced together until nearly daybreak, when the 
Tunicas retired to sleep. The Natchez, taking advantage of the 
long-sought opportunity, fell upon the unsuspecting Tunicas and 
massacred almost all the tribe, including the two great chiefs. 
This occurred in June 1731.” 


Following this, the Natchez advanced upon the Natchitoches _ 


tribe on the 5th of October. A detachment consisting of the small 
French garrison under the Commandant, St. Denis, forty Spanish 
soldiers, and about four hundred savages of the Acinais tribe, 
attacked the Natchez so vigorously that they were compelled to 
seek safety in their quarters on the Ouachita.” There perished in 
this affair two French soldiers, a Spaniard, and several savage 
allies. Among the Natchez who were killed was that melancholy 
figure, the Chief of the Flour, who was said to have actively pro- 
moted the massacre at Fort Rosalie, and who here led his warriors 
for the last time against the hated people who were destined to 
build a civilization upon the ruins of his lost empire. Perhaps he 
possessed the patriotic zeal and the fervent loyalty to his race of a 
Tecumseh or a Pontiac, but history left him to die unhonored and 
unsung in the dismal canebrakes of Louisiana. 


The remnant of the Natchez tribe was reported by several 
accounts of the time to have separated into three bands, but they 
finally joined the Chickasaws. This alliance provoked the disas- 
trous Chickasaw War of 1736, which further demonstrated the 
inefficiency of the French authorities of Louisiana in dealing with 
the Indians. 


Writing on May 8, 1733, Loubois advised Maurepas: 


There is still a party of about a dozen of these wretches 
who prowl about between their former forts and the Pointe 
Coupée. As they live by hunting and potatoes, they have no 
fixed place where they make their residence.” 


In his article, The End of the Natchez, James Mooney says: 


In 1736 a delegation of twenty-six Natchez applied to the 
government:of South Carolina for permission to settle their 
tribe on the Savannah River.” 


S2Archives Nationales, Colonies, C13A13, Fo. 86-86vo. and Fo. 197vo.-198. 

*8Ibid., C13A13, Fo. 91-92; also Bibliotéque Nationale, Nouvelles Acquisitiones, 2551, 107. 
54Mississippi Provincial Archives, I, p. 215. 

56The American Anthropologist, New Series, 1, p. 510. 
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According to Mooney, James Wafford, one of the Census 
enumerators for the Cherokee Nation, found some Natchez living 
with the Cherokees in a town called Gulaniyi at the junction of the 
Brasston and Gumlog creeks, tributary to the Hiwassee River, 
some six miles southeast of their former location and close to the 
Georgia line. It is Mooney’s general conclusion that the greater 
part of the Natchez joined the Creeks, after being sheltered for a 
time by the Chickasaws, who found themselves too hard pressed 
by the French. Swanton reports finding five Indians near Braggs, 
Oklahoma, in 1907, who still spoke the Natchez language.” 


The proud warriors of the Natchez had gazed in scorn from 
the high bluffs as the survivors of De Soto’s wretched band passed 
down the Father of Waters in 1543. This story ends when their 
descendants were overwhelmed by the Frenchmen who followed 
the roving Spaniard: the last vestige of their race has disappeared 
forever. 
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Mrs. C. A. Cornick, Mr. Zeb York, Sr., Mr. T. L. Enright, and Mr. 
W. M. Crawford. 


5¢John R. Swanton, “Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley,’ in Bulletin of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 43, p. 256. 


‘CABARETS OF NEW ORLEANS IN THE FRENCH 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


By the Late HENRY P. DART 


Our records show that from the beginning wine and spiritous 
liquors were in constant demand in Colonial Louisiana and the 
occasional stoppage of supply was always followed by strenuous 
complaints. Smuggling was always active. Bienville wrestled 
with all the phases of the problem, and every succeeding adminis- 
tration faced this same irrepressible question. From the start, it 
was met by efforts at municipal control. The cabarets where food 
and liquor were sold were subject to police visitation, and reports 
of an occasional raid and subsequent prosecutions are still pre- 
served in the files of the Superior Council. We have no documents 
covering the official regulations of the early French days, but the 
case of Dupont in 1726 shows that one of the prohibitions was 
against the sale of liquor on Sunday during divine service." Nor 
do we know positively whether these early cabarets were taxed 
for the privilege of operating, or that they contributed in any way 
to the fiscal revenues of the Colony. The presumption is that they 
were recognized as a necessary evil and subjected to some money 
contribution. The local authorities would not have been justified 
in raiding such places, (“for violation of the ordinance’’,) unless 
they were under police control. With this early start, we may 
assume that all subsequent municipal legislation was based upon 
the knowledge and experience of previous authorities in handling 
that problem. 


We have found nothing in our judicial archives covering the 
period 1726-1746, but in this latter year the number of cabarets 
was limited to six, “in accordance with the police regulation prom- 
ulgated by Monsieur de Vaudreuil and Monsieur Le Normant, 
Commissioner General Ordonnateur of the Province of Louisiana.” 
Under this ordinance the privilege of operating these cabarets was 
to be sold annually at auction as separate privileges and adjudi- 
cated to the highest bidder. The proceeds were to be “turned over 
to the hospital of the poor of the city.” The proces verbal of the 


t1Henry Plauché Dart, “Episodes of Life in Colonial Louisiana,” in Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly, VI, pp. 35-45. 
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first sale made on August 24, 1746, says that they were sold under 
a regulation “limiting the number of taverns in the city to six, not 
including the canteen of the French troops and the canteen for 
the Swiss troops; . . . said regulation prohibiting the operation 
of taverns and the sale, directly or indirectly, under whatsoever 
pretext, of any drink to the inhabitants or to the slaves, under 
penalty of 200 livres.” The regulation, of which no copy survives, 
was undoubtedly framed along the lines of the later regulation of 
1751, to be presently considered. The sale of 1746 realized 4605 
livres for the six cabarets. The bidding was very spirited, with 
many competitors. The first cabaret, (location not designated,) 
was adjudicated to one Dusigne for one year for the sum of 775 
livres, payable quarterly; the second to Lorend Lerable on the 
same terms for 715 livres; the third to Nicolas Judice for 750 
livres; the fourth to Madame Haville for 780 livres; the fifth to 
Legros, called Latendresse, (the Tenderness,) for the sum of 790 
livres; the sixth and last to Wiltz for 795 livres. All of the pur- 
chasers of these licenses signed the proces verbal, except Madame 
Haville, who declared that she could neither write nor sign. A 
copy of the proces verbal of this sale has been translated by Mr. 


Lugano and follows this paper.’ 


The population of New Orleans served by these six cabarets, 
according to the Census of 1745, contained 800 white male inhabi- 
tants and 300 blacks of both sexes. As the ordinance mentioned 
taverns, as distinguished from cabarets, with a prohibition against 
the former selling liquor, it is evident that the population of the 
little town of New Orleans was well served in the eating and drink- 


ing line.’ 


Gayarré says: “On the 18th of February, (1751), the Mar- 
quis of Vaudreuil and Michel de la Rouvilliére published regula- 
tions of police, which, as forcible illustrations of the administra- 
tion of the colony, and of manners, ideas, customs and morals then 
prevailing, are given in the appendix to this work.”* The appen- 
dix® does not contain the entire ordinance, but fortunately Gayarré 
has preserved in full those articles which pertain to our subject. 
The Regulations begin: “We, Pierre Rigaut, Marquis de Vau- 
dreuil, Governor of the Province of Louisiana, and Honoré Michel 
de la Rouvilliére, the King’s Counselor, Commissary-General of 


*Lowisiana Historical Quarterly, XVI, p. 509. 

*Charles Gayarré, History of Lowisiana, (edition, 1885), II, pp. 27-28. 
*Jbid., II, p. 54. 

SIbid., II, pp. 361-367. 
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the Marine Department, and Intendant of this Province, decree in 
the name of the King:” Gayarré always translated the title ““Com- 
missaire Ordonnateur” as “Intendant,” in which he was in error, 
because these persons were not appointed as Intendants but as 
Commissioners with limited power; but this document and that 
of 1746 are valuable as showing that the Governor and the Com- 
missaire Ordonnateur exercised the power of promulgating police 
regulations for the government of the city. In the early days the 
Superior Council was the source of all police regulations. 


The first article of the Ordinance carries a prohibition against 
all persons distributing intoxicating beverages, or allowing it to 
be used for drinking in their respective houses, or to be carried 
away in large or small measures. The remaining articles on the 
subject are as follows: 


Article 2. There shall be established six taverns in the 
town of New Orleans, under licenses to be issued to that effect. 


Article 3. The keepers of these six taverns are permitted 
to supply with wine or spirits no other persons than travellers, 
sick people, the inhabitants, and seafaring men; and this they 
must do with the requisite moderation. We forbid them to 
furnish these articles to a soldier, under the severest penalties, 
and to Indians and Negroes, under the penalty of paying a 
fine of ten crowns, of being sentenced to the pillory, and of 
forfeiting by confiscation all the wines and liquors found in 
the house and shop of the offender; and should there be a 
repetition of said offence, said offender shall be sentenced to 
the galleys for life. 

Article 4. We also forbid tavern-keepers, under the penalty 
of losing their privileges as such, to retail refreshments on 
Sundays and other holidays, during divine worship. 

Article 5. We also decree that said taverns shall be closed, 
under arbitrary penalties, at nine in the evening of every day, 
and, after that time, that no one be entertained in said taverns. 
Article 6. Said tavern-keepers shall pay for their privilege, 
each, the sum of two hundred livres to the ecclesiastical treas- 
ury of this parish, which needs very much such relief, and 
also the additional sum of one hundred livres, for the main- 


tenance of the poor of this town, who are in a great state of 
destitution. 


We have not found any further police regulations on the sub- 
ject of cabarets during the remainder of the French regime, but 
a vivid picture of the evil has been preserved in a petition addressed 
to the Superior Council by Procureur General Lafreniere on. Sep- 
tember 3, 1763. It reads as follows: 
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The Procureur General of the King reports to the Council 
that the rear of the City is infested with numbers of men 
without occupation. The just and severe ordinances of our 
Kings have always provided for the expulsion (of such folk) 
from the Cities. These people require constant attention and 
deserve the utmost severity. Most of them were brought here 
at the cost of the King and lodged and fed on the plantations 
at his expense. The object was to establish cultivators on a 
rich and fertile soil and to provide the City through these 
people with the necessities of life. Living here they defeat 
the consummation intended, they increase the cost of living, 
they are the first at the markets and are consumers instead 
of creators. To accelerate their earnings and to meet the 
expenses they incur, they adulterate the liquors they sell and 
expose the slaves to violent maladies. While furnishing drink 
they incite them to pilfer and to steal from the houses of their 
masters indiscriminately all they can find; the handkerchief, 
the towel and empty bottles, etc., all have a price and disap- 
pear in the traffic of these clandestine taverns. The negro 
drinks and loses his senses. He recognizes no restraint nor 
the necessity of submission. He would not be violent if he 
did not find in these secret taverns the means to satisfy his 
penne t passions; what hidden pernicious disorders have re- 
su 


Under these conditions I invoke Article 2 of the declara- 
tion of the King of August 27, 1701, viz: 


Article 2. We declare to be vagabonds and without occupa- 
tion those who have no profession, nor trade, nor fixed 
domicile, nor means of support and who are not recog- 
nized by and cannot furnish evidence of good life and 
morals from persons of dignity and faith. 


Article first. I demand for the King that it be ordered that 
all men without occupation who have no profession nor trade 
nor fixed domicile nor means of support and who cannot make 
proof of honest life and good morals, through persons of 
dignity and faith, shall be condemned to leave the City within 
one month for all delay and to establish themselves on the land 
and in default that they be arrested on the demand of the 
Procureur General and prosecuted criminally and condemned 
definitely by the Superior Council. 


This complaint was made in the twilight period of the French 
rule, after the secret transfer to Spain and before the arrival of 
Ulloa. There is no record in our possession showing the Council’s 
reaction. The problem was doubtless passed on to the Spanish 
rulers. 
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How the Spaniard dealt with the subject is another story, but 
it may not be uninteresting to compare the modest six cabarets of 
De Vaudreuil’s time with the long list of cabarets in Spanish New 
Orleans in 1789, as set out in the paper printed in this issue, en- 
titled “Account of the Credit and Debit of the Funds of the and 
for the year 1789.” 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING CABARETS OF NEW ORLEANS, 1746° 


On August 24, 1746, at nine o’clock in the morning: In 
accordance with the police regulation promulgated by Monsieur 
de Vaudreuil, Governor, and Monsieur Le Normant, Commis- 
sioner General Ordonnateur of the Province of Louisiana, on 
| the twentieth of the current month, which regulation was 
| read and proclaimed at the close of the Parochial Mass on 
Sunday, 21st instant, by Larche de la Marine, and posted in 
the customary places of the city, so that none may claim 
ignorance of same, said regulation limiting the number of 
taverns in the city to six, not including the canteen for the 
- French troops and the canteen for the Swiss troops; and 
| directing that the license to operate said taverns shall be 
granted to the last and highest bidder, and that all sums aris- 
ing from said adjudication shall be turned over to the Hos- 
pital of the Poor of the city; and directing further that all 
offers shall be for an annual sum of money payable in advance 
in quarterly installments, in default whereof the grantees will 
forfeit their license and privilege; said regulation prohibiting 
the operation of taverns and the sale, directly or indirectly, 
under whatsoever pretext, of any drink to the inhabitants or 
to the slaves, under penalty of Two Hundred Livres and con- 
fiscation of all drinks found in the premises. 


| On said day, month and year: Monsieur Jean Baptiste 

Raguet, Councillor of the Superior Council, went to the Reg- 
istry of the Council for the purpose of proceeding to the public 
: adjudication to the highest bidder of the six taverns provided 
for in the said police regulation, due notice thereof having 
been given by the beating of the drum in every part of the 
city; and being there, said M. Raguet, in the presence of Mr. 
Fleuriau, Procureur General of the King, and in the presence 
of a large crowd of people gathered there, directed that the 
_ —— be read, and proceeded to the said adjudication 
as follows: 


First, there was offered for adjudication the license to 
operate one of the said six taverns at the sum of sixty livres 
per year, which sum was raised to one hundred livres by 
Sable; to one hundred and ten livres by St. Lorend; to one 


*Archives Department, Louisiana State Museum, the Cabildo, New Orleans, No. 4220, 6 
pp.: 28628-28633. Translated by G. Lugano. 
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_hundred and twenty by Madame Aville; to one hundred and 
fifty by Honoré Godrin; to two hundred by Dubois; to two 
hundred and twenty by Wils; to two hundred and thirty by 
Dubois; to two hundred and sixty by La Simard; to three 
hundred by Lafrance; to four hundred by Dusigne; to four 
hundred and twenty-five by St. Lorend; to four hundred and 
forty by Judice; to four hundred and sixty by St. Lorend; to 
five hundred by Dusigne; to five hundred and sixty by Judice; 
to six hundred by Dusigne; to six hundred and twenty by 
Ruelay; to six hundred and fifty by St. Lorend; to seven 
hundred by Dusigne; to seven hundred and fifty by Judice; 
and to seven hundred and seventy-five by Dusigne, to whom 
the adjudication was made, for one year starting from the 
26th of the present month and expiring on the same date in 
1747, for the said sum of 775 livres, the said adjudicatee 
promising to comply with and to observe the clauses of the 
said regulation, under the penalties set forth therein; and 
declaring that he could not write on account of a blow he 
received on his hand. Price of adjudication to be paid in 
sound money (espéces sonates). (Signed): Raguet. 

Item: there was offered for adjudication the second li- 
cense, under the clauses and conditions above explained, and 
a bid of five hundred and twenty livres was made by St. 
Lorend; raised to six hundred and fifty by Judice; to seven 
hundred by Dubois; and to seven hundred and fifteen by 
Lorend Lerable, to whom the said license was adjudicated, as 
the last and highest bidder, for one year as above explained; 
and who signed. (Signed): Laurens Lerable; Raguet. 

Item: the third license was adjudicated to Judice for the 
sum of seven hundred and fifty livres. (Signed): Nicolas 
Judice; Raguet. 

Item: the fourth license was adjudicated to Madame 
Haville for the sum of seven hundred and eighty livres. 
Madame Haville declared that she could neither write nor 
sign. (Signed): Raguet. 

Item: the fifth license was adjudicated to Le Gros called 
Latendresse (the Tenderness) for the sum of seven hundred 
and ninety livres. (Signed): Legros; Raguet. 

Item: the last license was adjudicated to Wiltz for the 
sum of seven hundred and ninety-five livres, under the clauses 
and conditions above set forth, and for the said term of one 
year. (Signed): Wiltz; Raguet. 

The foregoing having been carried out, the present ad- 
judication, which brought the sum of four thousand six hun- 
dred and five livres, was closed, on the aforesaid day, month 
and year. (Signed): Fleuriau; Raguet. 

- Raguet’s paraph is also at the bottom of every page. 


- Document in bad condition and patched up. 
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‘ ACCOUNT OF THE CREDIT AND DEBIT OF THE FUNDS OF 
THE CITY OF NEW ORLEANS FOR THE YEAR 1789 


Edited by the Late HENRY P. DART 
Translated by LAURA L. PORTEOUS 


The Account of the Credit and Debit of the Funds of the City of 
New Orleans for the year 1789 contains the payroll for the regidor 
for that year, with the names and official titles of the various regi- 
dors and employees of the Cabildo, and their compensations. The 
Quarterly has never before printed anything on the subject. This 
document is therefore considered as another valuable contribution. 


J(esus) M(ary) and J(oseph) 
Account of the Credit and Debit of the Funds of This 
City for the Year 1789 


Account and sworn statement of the Credit and Debit 
that I, Don Mathias de Alpuente, Mayordomo de los Propios 
y rentas of this city (City steward, or treasurer) give of the 
amounts that have come into my possession and have been 
distributed since the first of January one thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty nine up to the thirty-first of December of the 
same year. 


NAMELY 
Article 1. Credit Ps. Rs. 


Firstly I credit myself with the sum of six thou- 
sand seven hundred and eleven pesos four 
reales that remain as a balance in favor of the 
Propios (City funds) in the account of the 


Article 2. 

Item for one hundred and thirty-two pesos as cred- 
ited to me which I received from Don Andres 
Almonester, Junior Alcalde Ordinario of this 
(city) and its jurisdiction for the rent, or an- 
nuity for ten lots of ground on the Plaza for 


Article 3. 

Item for four hundred pesos as credited to me 
which I received from Don Ilario Boutet for 
the rental of the slaughter house for all of the 
present year of eighty-nine.. 
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Resumen from reverse side.... 6843 4 


Article 4. 


Item for one hundred pesos as charged to me 


which I received from Gilverto Fargas for the 
rental of the Hospital for small-pox, on the 
other side of the river for one year that was 
completed in the month of August of the pres- 


Article 5. 


Item for one thousand eight hundred and ten pesos 


as charged to me which I received in taxes for 
nine hundred and five casks of rum collected 
in full during this present year at the rate of 
two pesos for 


Article 6. 


Item for two hundred and fifty-five pesos as 


charged to me which I have received from the 
duties for anchorage for eighty-five boats that 
have entered this port during the present year 


255 


Carry to the opposite page....................----.- 
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Article 7. Taxes from Cabarets. 


Estevan Agn. from list January to last 
December 30 
Ma. Charrlo .. : . 80 
. 80 
Enriquez Triquer ...... 
Bartolome Renau .................. . 80 
Marcos Petrino .............. ‘ . 80 
Lorenzo Roque . 80 
Franco. Mena ...... 30 
Ignacio Berseau .. 30 
30 
Antonio Padrol ............. 
Franco. Llorens ........ 30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


10218 4 
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Venito Pontes 


10218 4 


Thomas Beltran 


Domingo Errandez 


Martin Forrne 


Josef Manl. Chico 


Antonio Garcia 


Juan Pallet ...... 


Falgueron 


Felix Marquet from lst January up 


to the last of March 


Pedro Santana Idem 


Josef Balestino from 4 January to 


last of December 


Carrlos Pasql. from 5 Jan.-last Dec. 


Pedro Lastra 7 said-last Dec. 


Juan Arse 11 said-last Dec......... 


Sevastin Borguez 13 said-last Dec... 
Santiago Audijen 13 said-last Dec... 


Juan Pallo 15 said-last Dec. 


Jorrge Padrol 19 said-last Dec... 
Juan Illes 19 said-last Dec. 


Eugenio Alonso 21 said-21 April... 


Josef Rivera 25 said-last Dec..... 


Juan Sargo 28 said-last Dec. 


Juan Lana 28 said-last Dec. 
Juan Brasillet 29 said-last Dec... 
Manl. Diaz 4 February-last Dec. 
Franco. Llorea 4 said-4 of June 
Estevan Bian 12 said-12 March 


6Y 


10887 2% 
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Resumen from the opposite page.............. 10887 21% 


Antonio Esteves from 13 Feb.-last : 
Dec. .. 20 
Antonio Cofy 16 said-last Dec......... 26 2 
Juan Budeau 22 said-last Dec......... 25 414 
Blas Garcia Beno 26 said to 26 April 7 4 
Antonio Agustin (26 said)-last of 
Berrnardo Genois 13 said-last Dec. 23 6 
Andres Mouton 21 said-last Dec..... 3.1 
Josef Guitar from 16 said-last Dec. 23 7 
Josef Fondal 28 said-last Dec........... 22 5 
Salvador Molas 20 April-last Dec... 20 4Y 
Juan Guipion 20 April-last Dec....... 20 4if 
Andreas Barbas 25 said-last Dec..... | a | 


Franco. Gumfalun 29 said-last 


20 
Carrlota Dorrnovil 2 of May-last 443 31% 

13 
Franco. Gondon 16 May-last Dec..... 18 6 
Juan Bautista Bianque 23 said-23 

Antonio Morales 3 June-last Dec..... 
Carrlos Lofflise 4 said-last Dec....... 17 5 
Juan Renault 4 said-last Dec... 
Alexandro Josef 17 said-last Dec..... 16 2 
Franco. Merzenario 10 July-last 

Carrlos Favon 27 said-27 August... 2 4 
Josef Fulsano 6 August-last Dec..... 12 
Pedro Pillar 29 July to 19 August... 2 4 
Antonio Lugar 27 August-last Dec. 10 214 
Antonio Pavo 31 August-last Sept... 2 4 . 


11330 6 
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Jairus Wilcon 1st Sept.-last Dec..... 10 ; 
Narciso Prate 3 said-last Nov......... 7 
Josef Torro 5 said-last Dec............. 9 
Juan Figueras 16 said-last Dec......... 8 
Josef Artacho 22 said-last Dec....... 8 
Josef Bonigue 28 said-last Dec......... 7 
Angela Forrno 28 Oct.-last Dec....... 5 
Luis Alegre 28 said-last Dec............. 5 


> 


..14 


Juan Haineman 14 Nov.-last Dec... 3 
Josef Berra list Dec.-last said.......... 2. 
Geronimo Roche 14 said-last said.... 1 
Pedro Molvido 14 said-last said........ 1 
Balantin Dalton 28 said-last said... 
Migl. Parra last of said to about 
2nd of Dec. 2 
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614 


Article 1 of the Debit. 


For one hundred pesos paid to Sefior Don Carlos 
de Regio (Reggio) Alferez Real and Regidor 
Perpetuo, for his salary for the present year 
as appears from his receipt a No. 1 


For fifty pesos paid to Sefior Don Franco. Pascalis 
de la Barre Regidor Perpetuo and Alguacil 
Mayor (Sheriff) of this city for his salary 
for the present year as appears from his re- 


Resumen from the opposite page 
ceipt .. 2 


For thirty pesos three are as seal to Madame, the 
Widow of Don Juan Arrnullo (Arnoult) for 
the salary that he earned during the eight 
months he acted in his office as Regidor Per- 
petuo and Receiver of Fines forfeited to the 
Treasury as aupeers from the receipt of said 
Senor No. 3 


For fifty pesos paid to Sefior Des Luis Tutan Bor- 
gar (Toutant Beauregard) Regidor Perpetuo 
and Alcalde Provincial for his salary for the 
present year as appears from his receipt No. 4 


100 


100 
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For fifty pesos paid to Sefior Don Rudolfo Josef 
Ducrot (Ducros) Regidor Perpetuo and Gen- 
eral Receiver for this (city) for his salary 
for the present year as appears from his re- 


For fifty pesos paid to Sefior Don Nicolas de For- 
stall Regidor Perpetuo for his salary for the 


Resumen from the reverse side.................. 333 3 


For fifty pesos paid to Don Pedro Pedesclaux for 
his fees as Escribano of the Cabildo for all of 


this present year as — from his re- 


Article 2. 


For one hundred and eighty pesos paid to Pedro 
Pizano for his annual wage as porter of this 
Very Illustrious City Corporation as appears 


For one hundred and eighty pesos paid to Antonio 
Caperdony for his wages as porter of this II- 
lustrious City Corporation as appears from 


For one hundred and forty-four pesos paid to Ma- 
riano Mata, public crier, for his wages at . 
twelve pesos a month for all of this present 
year as appears from his receipt.......... No. 10 144 


For one hundred and forty-four pesos paid to Ser- 
geant (Sargento) overseer of public works at 
twelve pesos a month that went to him for his 
wages as entrusted with the custody of the 
criminals condemned to hard labor for all of 
this present year as appears from his re- 


1031 3 
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For ninety-two pesos one real paid to Josef de la 

Pefia, Warden of this Royal Prison for the 

support of the executioner at the rate of two 

reales daily for all of this present year as ap- 
pears from his receipt.......................... No. 12: 92 1 


1123 4 
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Article 3. 


For one hundred and twenty pesos paid to Sefior 
Don Andres Almonester y Roxas Junior Al- 
calde Ordinario of this (city) and its Juris- 
diction for taxes on four cabarets that the 
Propios (Treasury) of this city turns over to 
the Charity Hospital as appears from his Re- 


Article 4. 


For 1380 pesos 1 real the full amount of the ex- 
penses for the Catafalque and Proclamation 
of Our Monarch, who God Protect, Don Carlos 
Fourth as appears from the account and its 
vouchers ; — by the annual commis- 
sioners . No. 14 


120 


1380 
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Article 5. 

For 523 pesos 7 reales paid to Antonio Guedry for 
labor, wood and other materials for the fence 
for the new cemetery as appears from his ac- 
count and the order for payment............ No. 15 


Article 6. 


For 500 pesos paid to Don Antonio Leblanc for one 
hundred vats of tanned leather as appears 
from his order for payment........ No. 16 


Article 7. 


For 8 pesos paid to Lenormand, Master silver- 
smith, for repairing the collection of silver at 
the Cabildo as appears from his account ap- 
proved by the Annual Commissioners....No. 17 


Article 8. 


For 4 pesos 4 reales paid to the pumper, Juan 
Pareler, for manipulating the pump of this 
city as appears from his Receipt No. 18 


2623 
2623 


523 


500 
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Article 9. 


For 6 pesos paid on the order of Senor Don Fran- 
cisco Pascalis de la Barre, Regidor Perpetuo 
and Sheriff and Annual Commissioner for 
some copper weights and a small scales... 


= 
= 
1 
5 
7 
= 
4 4 
3660 
3660 
6 
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Article 10. 

For 326 pesos 2 reales paid, after a deliberation 
held in this Illustrious City Corporation, to 
Don Olivero Poloc (Pollock) for a large pump 
he bought for this city as appears from his 


Article 11. 
For 1 peso paid on the order of the Sefior Annual 
Commissioner, Don Francisco Pascalis de la 


Barre for a scales as appears from his or- 


Article 12. 
For the chain, hook and handle guard that have 
been put on the pump so as to draw with it...... 


326 
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Article 138. 

For 2 pesos 4 reales paid to the negro, Apolon, 
cooper, for a measure barrel for this city on 
an order from the Sefior Annual Commis- 
sioner as appears from his Receipt........ No. 21 


Article 14. 


For 72 pesos paid to Don Antonio Maxent for two 


hundred and eighty pounds of lead in sheets 
for the work on the Royal Prison as appears 
from the order for payment.................... No. 22 
Article 15. 

For 3329 pesos paid to Don Agustin Macarty for 
construction and repairs on this Royal Prison 
and supplying 279 pounds of iron for the 
gratings for the windows, as appears from the 


72 
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Article 16. 
For 3 pesos as spent for paper in all of this year.. 


Article 17. 

For 93 pesos 6 reales that comes to me for a com- 
mission on four thousand six hundred and 
ninety-three pesos two and a half reales that 
are entered in the Propios (City Treasury) 
in the present year at two per cent.................. 


| 4 4 
| 
| 3997 6 
3997 6 
2 4 
3329 
7401 2 
7401 2 
93 6 
7498 
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11404 6l4rrs. 
Remainder on account.. 3906 1% 


This account I swear by God and a Sign of the Cross to 
be in conformity to law: certain and true save error of the 
pen, or omission. New Orleans the 31st of December of 1789. 


(Signed) Mathias de Alpuente. 


Note: That from this account in favor of the Coffer 
(Caxa or Caja) must be deducted ninety-six pesos, six reales 
which are still due by the Coffer to the Propios (City Treas- 
ury) from the funds for fugitive negroes. The rest of the 
two thousand two hundred and sixty-four pesos, four reales 
were drawn from the said Propios in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-four for the expenses of the expe- 
dition made against them (the fugitives) : another two hun- 
dred pesos must also be deducted from this said sum, paid 
last year to Widow St. Amant for a negro who was killed 
while a fugitive. The Mayordomo de los Propios is commis- 
sioned to recover this disbursement just as soon as there will 
be funds for it. For this reason there remains a liquid (bal- 
ance) of three thousand six hundred and ninety pesos two and 
a half reales in the Coffer. Moreover, Note: The said Pro- 
pios are creditors for the sum of two hundred pesos charged 
in the account of the year one thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-eight, the said sum having been paid to Mr. Cavarete 
for a fugitive slave who was put to death, the recovery of 
this amount is entrusted to the said Mayordomo del los Pro- 
pios just as soon as there will be funds for it. New Orleans, — 
dated as above. 


(Signed) Mathias de Alpuente. 


We, Don Luis Toutant Beauregard, Alcalde Provincial and 
Regidor Perpetuo and Don Rudulfo Joseph Ducros, Regidor 
Perpetuo and General Receiver, Annual Commissioners named 
for the verification of this account presented by Don Mathias 
Alpuente, Mayordomo de Propios of this city for what belongs 
to the year just passed, one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-nine, declare to have read and examined the articles 
of credit and debit, corroborated by his vouchers by which it 
is evident that a liquid (balance) exists in the Coffer of the 
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said Propios which amounts to the sum of three thousand six 
hundred and nine pesos two and a half reales the said Don 
Mathias de Alpuente having entirely fulfilled the duties of 
his office and given the corresponding account for the said 
year approving, as for the present, we do approve this said 
account we declare him free of all responsibility so that neither 
now, nor at any future time can a demand be made against 
him for any of the aforesaid three thousand six hundred and 
nine pesos two and one half reales remaining in his charge 
belonging to the Propios of this city and they signed this in 
the city of New Orleans on the twenty-first of October of the 
year one thousand seven hundred and ninety. 


: Luis Toutant Beauregard. 
Signed 
( Rph. Jph. Ducros. 
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“THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION IN LOUISIANA 
PRIOR TO STATEHOOD* 


By MARTIN LUTHER RILEY 


PREFACE 


This problem dealing with the historical foundations of Lou- 
isiana’s program of public education grew out of the desire to 


bring together in usable form for the first time significant in-_ 


formation on the educational conditions prior to statehood. 


One result of this intensive survey was the production of the 
historical background for a Doctor’s dissertation entitled, Jnflu- 
ence of the Judiciary on the Development of Public School Policies 
in Louisiana. 


The writer submits this study to the reading public with the 
hope of stimulating interest for further investigation dealing with 
the educational history not only of Louisiana but also of other 
Southern states, which field remains practically virgin for the 
research student. 


For their fine spirit of cooperation in making available much 
valuable data concerning the period under treatment, the writer 
acknowledges his appreciation to the staffs of the Cabildo, the 
Howard Memorial, and the City Archives libraries of New Orleans, 
and of the Hill Memorial Library of Louisiana State University. 


*The materials in this article were collected as a by-product of the research undertaken in 
preparation of a doctora] dissertation presented at the Louisiana State University, June, 1936. 
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EDUCATIONAL BEGINNINGS UNDER THE FRENCH DOMINION 


Transplanting of policies —The development of public educa- 
tion in Louisiana needs for its rightful understanding some com- 
prehension of the European principles of education which were 
dominant during the early history of Louisiana.’ Since France 
established and controlled the colony during its formative period, 
French educational policies, especially those which were trans- 
planted to the American colony, are significant. 


It is generally conceded that wherever Catholicism dominated 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries education was 
primarily a product of the church. Evidence that France was 
preeminently Catholic is indicated by the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes by Louis XIV in 1685. The results of this were that 
all civil and religious privileges hitherto enjoyed by the Protestants 
were cancelled, their ministers expelled from the country, temples 
destroyed and schools suppressed.’ 


The auxiliary agencies of the Catholic Church were interested 
in promoting the general welfare of its constituents. Of the Jesuits 
it has been said that they were always in advance of civilization: 
“The history of their labors is connected with the origin of every 
celebrated town in the annals of French America; not a river was 
entered, not a cape was turned, but a Jesuit led the way.”* In 
1724 there was promulgated in the name of the King the famous 
“Black Code” which expelled the Jews from the colony, required 
the slaves to be brought up in the Catholic faith, ordered that no 
other faith be tolerated and that if the slave owners were not true 
Catholics their slaves should be confiscated for public use.‘ All 
history treating of this particular subject bears evidence that 
priests and fathers even preceded settlements and worked as mis- 
sionaries among the natives until white settlers arrived. For more 
than a century after the first settlement at Biloxi in 1699 Catholi- 
cism was the acknowledged, recognized, and dominant religion 
practiced in the Louisiana colony. 


1Edwin W. Fay, The History of Education in Louisiana (Washington, 1898), 7. 

2Willliam Henry Hudson, France, the Nation and Its Development (New York, 1917), 389. 
8John W. Monette, History of the Valley of the Mississippi (New York, 1846), I, 114. 

‘J. F. H. Claiborne, Mississippi, as a Province, Territory and State (Jackson, 1880), I, 40, 
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The religious organizations of the eighteenth century domi- 
nated educational thinking; since the Church was playing such an 
important part in colonization, if there was to be any education 
in the new colonies, it was naturally to be directed by these re- 
ligious orders.° 


Division of Louisiana into ecclesiastical districts —May 16, 
1722, the Louisiana province was divided into three spiritual dis- 
tricts to be served, respectively by the Capuchins, the Jesuits, and 
the Carmelites, and all of which were to be under the general 
supervision of the Bishop of Quebec. However, the Carmelites did 
not prove satisfactory to the Bishop and by December 19 of the 
same year their territory was added to that of the Capuchins, thus 
making two jurisdictions. The principal] seat of the lower district 
was at New Orleans while that of the upper one was at Kaskaskias. 
In each district there was in charge a vicar-general known as the 
Superior of the Capuchins and Jesuits, respectively.’ 


The religious welfare of the colonists was fairly well solved, 
but educational accommodations were lacking. The families of 
wealth sent their sons to colleges in France for their training, but 
the education of girls and of those boys who could not attend col- 
lege in France constituted the serious problem of the colony.* That 
education in the beginning was fostered by religious orders may © 
be observed by the activities of the Capuchins, the Jesuits, and the 
Ursulines. 


Capuchin interest in education.—The interest of the Capuch- 
ins in the educational welfare of the colony is evidenced by the 
work of their leaders. 


Father Cecil, a Capuchin monk, whose correct name appears 
to be Frater Cyril,’ is credited by many writers as being the first 
teacher to open a school for boys in the colony; the building was 
a small house near the Father’s church in New Orleans.” 


Father Raphael, the Capuchin Superior, was the founder of 
the first college, as is shown by his letter written September 5, 
1725, to Abbé Raguet, Ecclesiastical Director of the Company of 


5 RBiogra and Historical Memoirs of Louisiana (Chicago, 1892), I, 102. 

*Gabriel Gravier, Relation des Dames Religieuses Ursulines de Rouen a la 
Nouvelle Orléans (Paris, 1872), 

7™Dunbar Rowland, and Avert, 4. Sanders, Mississippi Provincial Archives, 1701-1729, 
French Dominion (Jackson, 1929), II, 569. 

SBiographical and Historical Memoirs of Louisiana, I, 102. 

*Claude L. Vogel, The Capuchins in French Louisiana (1722- 1766) (New York, 1928), 70. 

1°Lena Lopez Emanuel, “Education in Colonial Louisiana” (Unpublished Master’s thesis, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana, 1931), 18-19. 
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the Indies, in which he stated that wn petit collége at New Orleans 
had been established. A director and an assistant were employed— 
the one to instruct advanced pupils, the other to teach the begin- 
ners. The first director, whose name is not revealed, is described 
as being a good scholar, but put under observation because of 
youthful faults which had led to his having been expelled from 
the Capuchin order. Father Raphael recommended that no fees 
be charged for admission and that the Company furnish for the 
new undertaking an ample supply of catechisms, primers, elemen- 
tary books, grammars, and other material for advanced work.” 
Anticipating the Company’s interest in this undertaking, Raphael 
conferred with Sieurs de Léry and de la Fréniére, outstanding men 
of the colony. The three agreed to purchase conjointly a small 
house from Morisieur Langloy at the price of three thousand livres 
to accommodate the pupils,” about fifteen in number, who were 
in the colony and eligible to enter.** 


Indifference on the part of the inhabitants to educate their 
children beyond the elementary subjects and the withdrawal of 
what support had been previously promised caused Father Raphael 
to feel discouraged,** for in a letter to Abbé Raguet, May 18, 1726, 


he wrote: 


I am only embarrassed about the payment of the house 
where school is coyducted. Those who promised me to ad- 
vance money for ¥, seem to disown their word, fearing lest 
they should not be reimbursed and not wishing to make out- 
lays in favor of the public. I beg you, Sir, to honor me with 
your protection in this matter, for if I should be forced to 
abandon the house, this institution, so necessary and useful, 


will be surely ruined.” 


In reply, the abbé advised Raphael to discuss the problem with 
Governor Perier and Monsieur de la Chaise of New Orleans with 
a view of interesting local authorities in paying for the building or 
of compelling the defaulters to fulfill their promise and, if neces- 
sary, of asking the Company to assume the obligation.” 


Father Raphael’s reports indicate that this petit collége con- 
tinued for several years—in one dated September 28, 1726, Brother 


MRowland and Sanders, Mississippi Provincial Archives, 1701-1729, French Dominion, II, 
507-509. 

12Vogel, Capuchine in French Lowisiana, 70-71. 

18Rowland and Sanders, Mississippi Provincial Archives, 1701-1729, French Dominion, II, 
509. 

147 bid., 519. 

Capuchins in French Lowisiana, 71. 

16] bid. 
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St. Julien was listed as receiving a salary of six hundred livres 
for teaching in the school; in another, dated May 24, 1728, deacon 
Cyril’s name appeared as St. Julien’s successor.” 


The indebtedness of the house continued to be a source of 
embarrassment, for Monsieur Langloy brought before the Superior 
Council a suit against Father Raphael for the collection of the 
three thousand livres as a past due obligation. The developments 
of the case, as given in a research study of the Capuchins,” were 
the following. In the first hearing, October 27, 1727, the Council 
held that Father Raphael was acting only as an agent for the 
Company, which by virtue of its contract was to provide churches, 
schools, and other religious establishments in the colony, and that 
therefore Raphael was exonerated from the obligation. In July, 
1730, the case was reopened and that time Father Raphael was 
ordered to pay Langloy the sum of three thousand livres for the 
house he was using for a school. Again, in April of 1731, Father 
Raphael presented his plea of defense, explaining that, since he 
was acting in the capacity of an agent for the Company, the duty 
of paying for the schoolhouse devolved not on him but directly on 
the Company or indirectly on the inhabitants of the colony. Three 
months later the case was still pending and apparently against 
Father Raphael, for in July, 1731, he addressed Monsieurs Brusle 
and Bru of the Superior Council, reiterating his reasons for not 
being held personally responsible for the pending debt and read- 
ing from a letter received from the Company of the Indies in 1727 
excerpts concerning the school, as follows: 


The establishment of the school concerns the inhabitants 
only, since it is for the education of their children, it is just 
that they contribute to the payment of the house they have 
chosen for the school. The Company is willing to enter for 
one fourth, considering it not proper that establishments be 
made without its having a share therein.” 


The two gentlemen promised to take the matter up again with 
the Council for a final settlement, and since neither the court 
record nor Father Raphael refers to the matter again, it is as- 
sumed that the Company finally agreed to liquidate the obligation. 


_ Further educational efforts were manifested, September, 1740, 
at the Capuchin rectory when elaborate plans were discussed for 


17 Ibid. 
18Jbid., 71-74. 
73. 
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the erection of a school building for the poor of New Orleans. 
This act was agreed upon and approved by Governor Jean Baptist 
le Moyne de Bienville, September 20, 1740, but for some reason it 
was never carried out, for four years later there was written on 
the margin of the document: “This present act was this day an- 
nulled, New Orleans, January 5, one thousand seven hundred and 


forty-four.”” 


Thus, it may be seen that the Capuchins who were directly 
responsible for the spiritual welfare of the colony were interested 
also in the educational needs of the inhabitants. Their failure in 
many of the educational efforts may be attributed to frontier in- 
fluences in the colony rather than to lack of interest in providing 
for the education of the youth. 


Jesuit assistance in educational movements.—The Jesuits of 
the colony confined their efforts primarily to missionary activities 
with emphasis on the religious welfare of the inhabitants. 


In 1727 Nicholas Ignace de Beaubois, Vicar-General of the 
Jesuit district, and other members of the same order made a spe- 
cific contribution to the educational welfare of the colony by 
helping to secure the service of the Ursuline Nuns for the purpose 


of establishing and directing a hospitel and school at New Or-— 


leans.” However, their usefulness was minimized because of their 
relations with the Capuchins which culminated in a long and bitter 
quarrel between the two religious orders. To promote peace be- 
tween the rival orders the Jesuits living in the New Orleans dis- 
trict were interdicted in 1733 by the Bishop of Quebec.” In 1755 
the truce was broken and the conflict between the rival orders this 
time was to determine ecclesiastical supremacy in Louisiana. The 
controversy was finally settled in 1764, when the property of the 
Jesuits was confiscated and sold and the members of the order 


driven from the colony.” 


Ursuline contributions to female education.—Bienville was 
persistent in his efforts to promote the general welfare of the 
colony and to him the inhabitants of New Orleans are indebted 
for their first convent. It was largely through his influence that 


2°Records of the Superior Council of Louisiana (Unpublished MS., Archives of the Lou- 
isiana Historical Society, Cabildo, New Orleans), September 24, 25, 1740, pp. 23672-23675. 
21Heloise H. Cruzat, “The Ursulines of Louisiana,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, I! 
1919), 5. 
22Rowland and Sanders, Mississippi Provincial Archives, 1701-1729, French Dominion, 


II, 544. 
*8Henry E. Chambers, A History of Louisiana (Chicago, 1925), I, 242. 
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educational opportunities under the directorship of religious char- 
acters were made possible for the female youth of Louisiana at 
such an early date, as may be seen by the following extract: 


... Even the few Louisiana parents rich enough to meet, 
in favor of their children, the expense of a long and dangerous 
voyage to Europe, and several years sojourn in some educa- 
tional establishment would not separate from their daughters, 
though they resignedly equipped their sons for foreign col- 
leges. Bienville sought in his native Canada a few Soeurs 
Grises to teach the girls and take charge of the sick; but his 
project proved impracticable. Feeling that the prosperity 
and even the existence of the colony depended, in a great 
measure, in establishing educational institutions for the young, 
the governor consulted Father Beaubois, the lately arrived 
superior of the Jesuits, who had come to evangelize the out- 
lying districts of Orleans Island and the Indian tribes of the 
Territory. The zealous father suggested the Ursulines of 
Rouen as likely to be able to supply religious teachers, and 
to them application was immediately made.” 


Thus, “Bienville, although he was no longer governor when the 
Ursulines arrived in Louisiana, is entitled to the honor of being 
the founder of the first girls’ school and the first hospital in the 
colony.” 


Father de Beaubois, a devout Jesuit, was the one clothed with 
the authority of selecting the first educators. A contract of 
twenty-eight articles was entered into between the Company of 
the Indies and the Ursulines. The Preamble of the Treaty reveals 
interest in the religious and educational welfare of the women as 
well as in the care of the sick: 


The Company having considered that the most solid 
foundations of the Colony of Louisiana are the establishments 
which tend to the advancement of the Glory of God, and to the 
edification of the peoples, such as are those which it there has 
made of the Rev. Capuchin and Jesuit Fathers, whose zeal and 
charity assure spiritual succor to the inhabitants and give 
great hope for the conversion of the savages; and wishing 
again, by a new establishment equally pious, to relieve the 
poor sick and provide at the same time for the education of 
young girls, has agreed to and accepted the offers which have 
been made to it by Sisters Marie Tranchepain of St. Augustine 
and Marianne of St. Angelica, Ursulines of Rouen, assisted by 


wae Teresa Ausiin Carroll, The Ursulines in Louisiana, 1727-1824 (New Orleans, 
25 Aleée ‘Fortier, Louisiana Studies: Literature, Customs and Dialects, History and Educa- 
tion (New Orleans, 1894), 243-244. 
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Sister Catherine de Bruscoly of St. Amand, first Superior of 
the Ursulines of France, to take charge of the Hospital of 
New Orleans, .. .” 


The contract is further explained by Mere de Tranchepain, Su- 
perieure: 


The company agreed to maintain six nuns including the 
Superior; to pay their passage and that of four servants to 
serve them during their voyage; and moreover to pay the 
passage of those who, from whatever motive, would wish to 
return to France. It was agreed that one of the nuns would 
be overseer of the hospital, that she would supervise all tem- 
poral needs, and would render account once a month to Messrs. 
the Officers; that two others would be continually in the 
service of the sick; that there would be one for the school for 
the poor, and another to serve as aid and replace the others 
in case of sickness and to relieve them when overworked. 
When the nuns can do so conveniently, if they judge proper, 
they may take girl boarders, but none of those charged with 
the care of the sick will be turned away from this, or applied 
to the education of the boarders... .” 


The Company of the Indies petitioned the King to approve the 
treaty. The King replied with a commission dated September 18, 
1726, in which he stated: ou 


... His Majesty, wishing to favor all that can contribute 
to the relief of the poor and the sick and to the education of 
youth, has approved the conditions of the treaty made between 
the Company of the Indies and the Ursuline Religious, on the 
thirteenth of the present month, the intention of His Majesty 
being that they enjoy without molestation all that will be 
granted them by the said Company conformably to the agree- 
ments that may have been made, or will be made between the 
said company of Indies and the said religious, for the 
purpose of which His Majesty places them under his protec- 
tion and safeguard, and for assurance of his will his Majesty 
has commanded me to dispatch the present Brevet which he 
has been pleased to sign with his own hand, and to be counter- 
signed by me, his Councillor, Secretary of State and of his 
commandments and finances. 


(Signed) Phelypeaux.* (Signed) Louis— 


26Henry Renshaw, “The Louisiana Ursulines,” Louisiana Historical Society Publications, 
II (1901), "37. Translation of excerpt from “Traite de la Compagnie des Indes avec les Ursu- 
lines”’ which is included in the article. 

27Cruzat, “‘Ursulines of Louisiana,’’ 9. Explanation in footnote: ‘Taken from ‘Relation 
des premieres Ursulines & la Nouvelle Orléans et de leur établissement en cette ville par 
la reverende Mére de Tranchepain, Supérieure.’ 

28Reverend Henry Churchill Semple (ed.), The Urseulines in New Orleans and Our 
of Prompt Succor: Record of Two Centuries, 1727-1925 (New York, 1925), 174-176. 
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Mother Marie Tranchepain de St. Augustin in charge of the 
missionary sisters embarked on the Gironde at Port |’Orient, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1727; she was accompanied to New Orleans by Reverend 
Fathers Tartarin and Doutrelaux, and Brother Crucy of the Society 
of Jesus.” The happiness of the colonists of the territory to wel- 
come the nuns is shown by Mother Tranchepain’s records: 


The ardent desire that we had to attain the end made us 
endure our anxiety with great happiness. When we were 
8 or 10 leagues from New Orleans we commenced to meet 
habitations. There was no one but stopped us to make us 
enter his house, and everywhere we were received with a joy 
| beyond all expression. On every side they promised us board- 
ing pupils, and some wished to give them to us already.” 


Of other receptions in the city the mother superior wrote: 


... The inhabitants of New Orleans wish that we should 
lack nothing; they vie with one another in hospitality toward 
us. This generosity charges us with obligation to almost 
everybody. Among our most devoted friends are Mr. le Com- 
| mandant and his lady, who are persons full of merit and of 
very agreeable society. This man has acquired the esteem of 
the region he has traveled over since several months, and he 
has succeeded in quieting the troubles which prevailed in the 
city. We receive also much politeness and kind attention on 
the part of Mr. La Chaise, director general of the Company; 
he has refused nothing of that which we have asked of him.” 


| The welcome extended by Father Beaubois and the locating of the 
_ nuns in their first home are described in the following account of 
the Ursulines: 


| The delight of Father Beaubois on the arrival of the nuns, 
whom he had given up as lost, can not be described. When 
the first greetings were over he conducted them to the poor 
church, to thank God for having rescued them from the dan- 
gers of the deep, and thence to his own house, where they sat 
down to a comfortable breakfast at 11 o’clock. Whether they 
walked processionally or were conveyed in the carriages of 
the commandant does not appear. But, breakfast over, they 
were anxious to be conducted, as soon as convenient, to their 
own home. The monastery the “Company of the West Indies” 
| was building was far from completion, but the best house in 

the colony, Bienville’s country house, was offered for their 

temporary abode. This, then, into which they entered on the 

2°Jbid., 11. 
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evening of August 7, 1727, was the first convent on the delta 
of the Mississippi, the oldest, indeed, from St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf by some seventy years. It was situated in the square 
now bounded by Bienville, Chartres, Douane (Customhouse), 
and Decatur Streets.” 


As the first home of the nuns, the dwelling formerly occupied 
by Bienville, was at the opposite end of the town from the hospital 
the Religious were prevented from attending the patients for the 
time being, but they took up with zeal their educational work. 
Within the enclosure of the grounds surrounding their temporary 
home a small building was erected in which to teach the day pupils 
and lodge the boarding ones, and with this the good work started.” 
The nuns received both boarders and day pupils, charging the 
children of the wealthy for their service, but taking care of the 
orphans and day pupils gratuitously. At first the curriculum con- 
sisted of the catechism, reading, writing, and needlework but later 
was extended to include French, English, geography, arithmetic, 
history, music, sewing, and housework. They also taught Indians 
and Negresses reading, writing, catechism, care of silkworms and 
the making of silk fabric.” 


The records indicate several sources of maintenance. Each 
nun received at her departure to the colony 500 livres and an an- 
nual fee of 600 livres until the plantation given them should be in 
full cultivation.” The Company agreed to pay 50 crowns annually 
to the nuns for each orphan submitted to their care.** Considera- 
ble support came from wealthy nuns who on taking the final vow 
deposited $1500 which became a part of the common stock of the 
Monastery.” That support was received from the government is 
indicated by the following statement in a letter from Governor 
Perier to the Company of the Indies, November 3, 1728: 


We are granting the orphan boys who are in need the 
ration of bread mixed with rice by means of which there is 
always somebody who takes them and contributes to charity. 
As for the orphan girls, we put them with the nuns for the 
sum of one hundred and fifty livres that we pay them per 
year for each of them, and they are under obligation to feed 

* them and maintain them. At present there are six of them 


$2Carroll, Ursulines in Louisiana, 1727-1824, p. 12. 

88Renshaw, “Louisiana Ursulines,’’ 29. 

34Emanuel, “Education in Colonial Louisiana,” 24. 

%5Semple, Ursulines in New Orleans, 1727-1925, pp. 167-169. 

saat the K. Dart, “Early Episodes in Louisiana History,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
I (1918), . 

8). 188. Amos Stoddard, Sketches Historical and Descriptive of Lowisiana (Philadelphia, 
1812), 154. 
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who are being brought up there. When the hospital is built 
we shall put the boys in it also whom we shall be able to place 
as apprentices at a certain age with workmen for their time.” 


The budget of the colony in 1740 showed that 12,000 livres had 
been set apart for the support of the twelve nuns and their or- 
-phans.*” It is evident that the wealthy had to pay board and 
tuition for their children, for on July 10, 1737, the mother superior 
gave receipt for 100 livres paid for board as follows: 


Nous soussigné Superieure des Ursulines de la Nlle. Or- 
leans reconnois avoir Receu de Madame dorleans La somme de 
cent livre pour hiiit mois de pention de Mdlle. sa fille ce dix 
juillet 1737. 


Sr. St. André supre.“ 


Also in the same month the nuns sued to collect from the estate of 
Mr. St. Julien the sum of 449 livres 10 sols for the board of a 
mulatress which the said St. Julien had placed in their care. The 
attorney for the vacant estate demanded the return of the mu- 
latress, whereupon the nuns presented their bill before releasing 


the girl. The claim was sustained, the debt was ordered paid, and 
the mulatress was released from the Convent." Considering the 
above sources of revenue together with the inherited property of 
the nuns and other endowments and gifts from friends the Convent 
must have been amply cared for during its early history. Another 
evidence of prosperity was in 1730 when the orphans of the un- 
fortunate victims of the Natchez Massacre were taken to the Con- 
vent; also, later they opened their doors to the exiled women and 
children of Acadia. 


The growth of the Ursuline Nuns by July 17, 1734, when they 
moved to their new home, the present archiepiscopal] residence on 
Chartres street between Ursuline and Hospital streets, is partially 
indicated by the list of those attending—there were twenty board- 
ers, three parlor boarders, three orphans, seven slave boarders and 
many black and Indian women who attended every day for two 
hours for some type of instruction.“ 


Thus there is evidence that “From the beginning the Ursulines 
were treated with the greatest kindness by the mother country and 
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the colonists, and their wants most liberally supplied.”“* The far- 
reaching effects of this institution are indicated by the fact that 
“Most of the ladies of the colony were educated at the Ursuline 
Convent... .”** This Christian education of a domestic type may 
account for its having been said that “The educational advantages 
given by the Ursulines to girls of every class may perhaps be the 
cause why the Creole women of Louisiana have been regarded by 
many as morally, religiously, and even intellectually superior to 
the Creole men.”” 


Secular education in its infancy.—lIt is conceded that in Lou- 
isiana’s early history education was primarily a product of the 
Church through its organizations. However, there is evidence that 
there were also agencies of a secular nature which supplemented 
the educational work fostered by the Church. The principal of 
those agencies were government schools, private schools, family 
tutors, and the apprenticeship system. 


Attempts of the government to establish schools—For more 
than forty years Bienville had labored consistently to better the 
colonial conditions of the frontier settlement. Just before leaving 
Louisiana for the last time, 1743, he made a final appeal to the 
Crown for the establishment of a college. According to the pro- 
moter’s own words, in a letter addressed to the French govern- 
ment, June 15, 1742, this institution was very much needed; he 


wrote: 


It is long since the inhabitants of Louisiana made repre- 
sentations on the necessity of their having a college for the 
education of their children. Convinced of the advantages of 
such an establishment, they invited the Jesuits to undertake 
its creation and management. But the reverend fathers re- 
fused, on the ground that they had no lodgings suited for the 
purpose, and had not the necessary materials to support such 
an institution. Yet it is essential that there be one, at least 
for the study of the classics, of geometry, geography, pilotage, 
&c. There, the youths of the colony would be taught the 
knowledge of religion, which is the basis of morality. It is 
but too evidently demonstrated to parents, how utterly worth- 
less turn out to be those children, who are raised in idleness 
and luxury, and how ruinously expensive it is for those who 
send their children to France to be educated. It is even to be 
feared from this circumstance, that the Creoles, thus educated 
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abroad, will imbibe a dislike to their native country, and will 
come back to it only to receive and to convert into cash what 
property may be left to them by their parents. Many persons 
in Vera Cruz would rejoice at having a college here, and 
would send to it their children.“ 
From the above letter it may be observed that there was an edu- 
cational consciousness for a higher institution of learning in the 
colony. However, this forcible memorial was disregarded by the 
French government because it felt that a colony of about thirty- 
five hundred inhabitants spread over such an immense territory 
was not ready for that type of institution.“ 


Beginning of prviate schools——Many private schools were es- 
tablished that were independent of church domination. “They 
were founded and operated by teachers who secured their com- 
pensation by charging each child in attendance a small monthly 
tuition fee.”** With the Superior Council there was filed in 1740 
a receipt from J. Sautien to the testamentary executor of the 
Aubert estate for twenty-five livres in payment for the time of 
four months that Aubert’s two sons had been at Sautien’s school.“ 
Some of the private schools were established and taught by min- 
isters who were primarily engaged in church work. One such 
school, established in 1726 by Father Cecil, a Capuchin monk,” 
was probably the first school for boys in the colony. Another 
early private school was the one opened by Jeannin and Dubayle, 
the former of whom was a graduate of the Polytechnic school in 
France and an able teacher of mathematics.** When the Ursulines 
moved from Conde street in 1734, Abbé Portier kept a school in 
the former monastery of the nuns. This school had an enviable 
record and soon became a central school with J. B. Moreau as 
principal.” 


Work of private tutors.—The private tutors or itinerant: 
teachers were integral parts of the colonial system of education 
especially among the wealthy families. “In the early days of Lou- 
isiana, the private tutor probably instructed as many children as 
the churches and private academies. Many families employed 
tutors who lived in their homes and daily taught their children. 
In fact, nearly all families of means followed this practice.”™ It 
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appears that “Some of these (tutors) were itinerant teachers, 
coming sometimes as pedestrians, sometimes on horseback. There 
were a few who rendered good service.””™ 


Apprenticeship offerings——One way of solving the problem 
of education for the boys was the development of an apprentice- 
ship system. According to records this system was in practice 
from about 1738 to the close of the century.” 


In general a contract of apprenticeship was a written agree- 
ment between the trade master and the parent or guardian of the 
boy; in most cases it was signed in the presence of witnesses or 
some legal authority. The stipulations of the contract differed 
according to the interests of the parties concerned. ‘The length 
of the apprenticeship term varied from a part of a year to more 
than five years. In some cases the boys were apprenticed by their 
own parents, in other cases orphans were apprenticed by their 
guardians, and in still other instances a few negro slaves were 
apprenticed by their masters) That the system was practical and 
used extensively may be indicated by a partial list of the trades 
offered. A boy serving as an apprentice had the choice of being 
trained to become one of the following} barber, carpenter, cobbler, - 
cordwainer, goldsmith, gunsmith, hair-frizzler, harnessmaker, lock- 
smith, mason, miller, roofer, shoemaker, silversmith, slater, tailor, 
and tanner. There were other occupations taught and in some 
cases the apprentice was given instruction in reading, writing, and 
a little arithmetic, in addition to his trade. 


In the records of the Superior Council, the colonial govern- 
ment’s judicial body, which gave free service to the colonists, is 
found frequent reference to this type of education. The following 
cases present information and reveal facts of interest in various 
apprenticeships. 


In 1738 Marie Le Roy, the widow of a deceased pilot of the 
King at La Belize, apprenticed her son to Sieur Nicolas Ducret, 
called Belhummeur, for a period of five years to have him learn 
the trade of cobbler. The master was to defray the boy’s expenses 
for two years:and the mother was to assume the responsibility for 
three years. The mother agreed to pay two hundred dollars to 
the master, said amount to be deducted from the boy’s share of 
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the estate. By order of the King a contracting person had to sign 
the instrument of writing or state that he could not sign. An 
indicative feature in the present case was that both parties were 
unable to write their names.” 


That this system offered some educational opportunities in 
addition to the preparation for a vocation is shown in the contract 
between Guillaume Lemoine and Paul Moreau. The son of the 
former was bound to render service to Moreau for a period of three 
years in order to be taught the trade of shoemaker. In addition 
to giving instruction in the trade Moreau promised to teach Le- 
moine the fundamentals of reading and writing.” 


In some contracts the parent or guardian of the boy agreed 
to pay the trade master a stipulated amount to compensate him 
for boarding, lodging, and caring for the boy and perfecting him 
in a trade, This was true in the Le Roy-Ducret agreement, pre- 
viously cited, and also when Joseph Petit apprenticed his son, 
Rocq. Petit, to Jacque Nicholas for the purpose of having him 
taught the trade of gunsmith. In the latter instance the father 
of the boy agreed to pay the trade master three hundred livres in 
- Jegal specie at stated intervals.” 


Cases dealing with the breaking of contracts were among those 
adjudicated by the Superior Council. One case was the contest 
between Madame Hoffman and Sieur Dupare. Madame Hoffman 
apprenticed a young slave to Sieur Dupare for a stipulated period 
of time. The trade master agreed to teach the boy a trade, reading 
and writing. Madame Hoffman sued Dupare for a return of the boy 
before the end of the stipulated time because of non-fulfillment 
of the contract.” 


In some apprenticeships there was demanded in return for the 
boy’s service more than the teaching of a trade, as was found in 
the record of the apprenticing of Etienne Reinne to Jacques Judice, 
building contractor. The boy was to serve Judice for two years 
in all branches of the trade (bricklaying, cabinet-making, etc.) in 
return for which the master agreed to pay five hundred livres if 
other terms of the contract were fulfilled. Dominique Daland, 
step-father of the minor, and the other contracting party, bound 
himself to indemnify Judice if the apprentice should have an illness 
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which lasted more than fifteen days; on the other hand, Judice 
promised to provide the boy with food and clean linen, not to im- 
pose on him, and in general to act as a father to him.” 


Often a guardian assumed the responsibility of apprenticing 
the orphan boy under his care. This was true when Pierre Bon- 
vilain was apprenticed in 1745 by Jean Baptiste Champagne, tutor 
or guardian, to the service of Isaac Poisat for a period of five 
years. Also the guardian promised to pay damages if the boy 
should leave the master before the expiration of his term. Poisat 
agreed to teach the apprentice his trade of barber and wig-maker 
and to permit him to leave at the end of the time to carry on his 
trade anywhere. In this contract the trade master was unable to 
write his name.” 


Dates of the recording of apprenticeship contracts indicate 
that this system continued very prevalent throughout the French 
regime. On January 11, 1762, Pierre Fabre, jailer of the military 
prisons in New Orleans, engaged his son, Honoré, aged twelve 
years, to Simon Alexis Connard, cooper. If during the three-year 
period of instruction the boy should contract a disease lasting 
longer than eight days he was to make good such time lost; also if 
for any reason the apprentice should quit the master, the father 
obligated himself to take him back or to be responsible for dam- 
ages to the master. As security for the apprenticeship fee of three 
hundred livres the father gave mortgage on all his present and 
future property.” 


July 12 of the same year Sieur Delalande, acting Procureur 
General of the King, in behalf of a minor son of Antoine Tircuit, 
deceased, agreed with Maurice L’Evéque, a shoemaker, as follows: 
By the expiration of a five-year period the master was to have 
taught the boy the shoemaker trade sufficiently to enable him to 
earn his own living. The apprentice was to make up for time lost 
by illness of more than fifteen-day periods, or by libertinism, de- 
bauchery, and any other cause. Should the boy quit the master, 
the Procureur General was to make him return under penalty. 
The fee of fifteen hundred livres was to be paid from the minor’s 
funds in two equal installments.” 
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The above examples are but a few of the legal transactions 
which tend to prove the popularity of the apprenticeship system. 
From them it is seen that this type of institution assumed the re- 
sponsibility of teaching the apprentice a definite trade and that, 
in many instances, agreements were entered into whereby the 
youth might acquire the fundamentals of knowledge. It is obvious 
that this unique system of vocational education not only supple- 
mented the regular academic schools but also afforded occupational 
training for those boys who were unable to acquire a formal edu- 
cation. 


STATUS OF EDUCATION DURING THE SPANISH REGIME 


The critical period.—Near the close of the Seven Years’ War 
France made an effort to protect Louisiana from English aggres- 
sion and at the same time to compensate her friendly ally through 

the Treaty of Fontainebleau in 1762 “by which the French king 
ceded to .. . the king of Spain all the country known under the 
name of Louisiana.” The district ceded had from 8,250 to 11,500 
people with more than half of them colored. The principal settle- 
ments were scattered along the Mississippi, while the most densely 
populated section was the province between Pointe Coupée and New 
Orleans, where there were more than 7,000 inhabitants, about two- 
thirds of whom were colored.” 


The transfer of Louisiana from France to Spain was made 
gradually, for the first Spanish Governor, Don Antonio de Ulloa, 
did not arrive in Louisiana until 1765. This scholar and governor 
was treated with silent contempt, with actual administration still 
in the hands of the French governor, and the climax finally came 
with his being ordered to leave the colony by the citizens through 
the aggressive leadership of Sieur Nicholas Chauvin de Lafré- 
niére.”” The approach at rebellion against the Spanish government 
was suppressed soon after the arrival of Don Alessandro O’Reilly, 
August 18, 1769, with twenty-six hundred Spanish troops. The 
General had come not only to crush the uprising but to set up a 
colonial government in keeping with the Spanish regime. The 
principal leaders of the insurrection were arrested and several 
were banished or executed.” In the reorganization of the govern- 
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ment there was substituted for the Superior Council the Cabildo, 
composed of ten members and presided over by the governor.” 


On taking possession of the colony for Spain, O’Reilly notified 
the outlying posts to administer the oath of allegiance to the in- 
habitants individually or to send representatives to him empowered 
to take the oath for the individuals.” The method used in trans- 
forming French-speaking Louisianans into loyal Spanish subjects 
may be illustrated by the procedure at Pointe Coupée. The in- 
habitants were assembled and the Commandant read to them the 
orders received from the “Captain General of the Province of Lou- 
isiana.” The following paper was signed by those present: 


We, the undersigned, and all others from Pointe Coupée 
and False River, now assembled by the order of the King in 
presence of M. Duplessis, Knight of the Royal and Military 
Order of St. Louis, Captain commanding for the King at the 
said post, and of M. Allain, Captain of Militia: 


We give full power to MM. Allain, George Baron and 
other notables of this establishment to take in our names, and 
in the usual form, the oath of allegiance to His Catholic 
Majesty. 

We promise and swear from this time, fidelity, zeal and 
obedience to his Catholic Majesty, recognizing that we are his 
subjects and as such held to conform to all that may be ordered 
and prescribed on the part of his said Majesty. 


By so doing we hope to become worthy of his favor and 
— protection which we have been fortunate enough not 
to forfeit. 


At Pointe Coupée, Sept. 10, 1769.” 


Of the 169 persons who attached their names to the document only 
80 were able to sign for themselves; the remaining 89 were com- 
pelled to indicate their signatures with marks. A delegation of 
five carried this document to New Orleans and in the presence of 
O’Reilly signed another oath declaring that they had been commis- 
sioned to represent the inhabitants of the Pointe Coupée district 
in acknowledging their allegiance to the Spanish Crown, which 
legal procedure was completed by a notarial certificate signed by 
Francois-Xavier Rodriguez. A significant feature was that of the 
five representatives of Pointe Coupée, only three were able to sign 
their own names.” 
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A similar oath was administered to another post in upper 
Louisiana where only 31 of the 71 taking the oath were able to 
write their own names.” 


In view of the events that occurred during the transitional 
period, it is evident that not only the educational facilities were 
at a low ebb but that Spain received a province of inhabitants with 
at least one-half of her adult population illiterate. 


Spain’s educational efforts.—It is natural to expect interest in 
education to have lagged at the beginning of the Spanish régime 
especially when those years were a very critical period. Since both 
France and Spain were predominantly Catholic, having similar 
church policies, there were no serious religious problems except 
those resulting from petty and national jealousies.“” But the 
change of government, a different language, and new types of 
immigrants presented difficult problems for the educator. It is 
generally conceded that French Louisiana resented the transfer 
to Spain and that for some time it refused to accept the mores of 
a different regime. That attitude naturally retarded the educa- 
tional interest in the province. 


After subduing the discontented colonists, General O’Reilly, 
who was a “ripe scholar versed in the literature of many nations,” 
soon brought order out of chaos and in all instances gave his 
hearty support to the existing schools.” 


through its religious organizations is shown by her action in 1773 
when she sent a priest and two nuns from the diocese in Cuba to 
instruct the youth of the colony in the Castilian language.” 


The attitude of the Spanish Crown toward education in its 
newly acquired colony is shown by a letter to Governor Don Luis 
de Unzaga y Amezaga, July 17, 1771, from Don Julian de Arriaga, 
| Minister of the Indies, Madrid, in which there was the message: 


That Spain undertook to carry on an educational program 


The King has resolved to establish schools in the Prov- 
| ince of Louisiana in order that the Christian doctrine, ele- 
| mentary education, and grammar may be taught, to which end 

he has named as director and teachers Don Manuel Andreas 
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Lopez de Armesto, Don Francisco de la Colina y Escudero, 
Don Manuel Diaz de Lara, and Don Pedro de Aragon y Ville- 
gas under the conditions contained in the inclosed contract.” 


The contract was detailed and complete in all respects as may be 
indicated by the tenth section which read as follows: 


I, Don Manuel Andreas Lopez de Armesto, as Director, 
to whom the other three are to be subordinate, shall prescribe 
for them the methods and rules for literary exercises and 
piety; shall watch over the progress of the pupils, conduct 
of the teachers, and supply their vacancies in case of sickness 
or any other unforeseen accident so that the movement may 
maintain the good order of this great important work; and 
my salary shall be 1,000 pesos yearly paid the same as each of 
the others mentioned. 


Not only did Spain order this -school otis in Louisiana, but 
with the director and four teachers named in the contract she sent 
a supply of books for the beginning of a library and other bookg 
to be sold to the pupils at cost. Also there was instruction to em- 
phasize the teaching and spread of the Spanish language.” There 
is evidence that this school continued, for the census of 1785 
showed that the Director was paid $700 and two masters $1050.” 


On April 1, 1788, Governor Don Estevan Miro made a report 
to the Crown in which he reviewed certain phases of the educa- 
tional situation in the province. The Spanish schools which had 
been established under the auspices of the Government had made 
slow progress because the French-speaking people refused to 
patronize them. Governor Unzaga, feeling that it was not proper 
to force parents to patronize the government schools, attempted to 
acquaint the people with the benefits they would receive from the 
education thus put within their reach; nevertheless but few stu- 
dents came and the teachers found it necessary to teach only the 
rudiments. The conflagration in 1788 destroyed one of the school 
buildings and this further tended to increase the declining interest 
in the government schools. However, the problem caused by this 
loss was met by Don Andres Almonester who not only furnished 
temporary quarters but also proposed to build a better school- 
house estimated to cost six thousand dollars.” 
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According to Miro, the change in language presented one of 
the greatest problems not only in education but also in many phases 
of colonial life. Concerning the situation he said: 


The introduction of the Spanish language in this colony 
is an object of difficult attainment, which it will require much 
time to accomplish, as the like, with regard to any language, 
has always happened in every country passing under the dom- 
ination of another nation. All that has been obtained so far 
is, that all the proceedings of the courts of justice in the town 
be conducted in Spanish. But we have not succeeded so well 
in the other posts and dependencies, where French only con- 
tinues to be spoken. Even in this town, the books of the mer- 
chants, except of those Spanish born, are kept in that lan- 
guage. For this reason, as those who have no fortune to leave 
to their sons aspire to give them no other career than a mer- 
cantile one, for which they think that reading and writing is 
sufficient, they prefer that this be taught them in French, 
and thus there were, before the fire, eight schools of that 
description, which were frequented by four hundred children 
of both sexes.”’ 


Judging from the records, Don Armesto was still educational 
director in 1800. In that year Don Luis Francisco Le Fort of 
France applied to Don Nicolas Marie Vidal, governor ad interim, 
for a permit to open a “house of education in New Orleans.” The 
matter was turned over to the Director of the Royal School of New 
Orleans who was the old school master, Armesto. After consid- 
ering the young man’s application, Armesto recommended him to 
the governor as a desirable master to open a school in the prov- 
ince. The governor decided that: 


The license for which he has petitioned has been conceded to 
him in order to start a public school, in this city, with the 
object to teach the Latin, English and French languages, and 
the parts of Mathematics and the rest which he stipulates in 
his memorial, for the utility and benefit that can result to the 
public as the Senor Director explains in his information, to 
whom it is entrusted to watch over its fulfillment as also that 
a Christian and polite education be given to the pupils, as is 
suitable to them.” 


‘Thus it appears that from time to time “New Schools were 
established and some of the most learned professors of the Uni- 
versities of Spain came to New Orleans to preside over them.” 
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Growth of the Ursuline Convent.—One of the schools which 
had rendered most efficient service during the French period was 
the Ursuline Convent. However, the work of those Religious in 
the early Spanish period was retarded very much during the period 
of bitter agitation and controversy among the colonists and the 
governments of France and Spain. Also, the change to the Spanish 
language was not only a handicap to their instruction but was not 
received favorably in the least by the nuns, most of whom were 
French by birth.“ Of their attitude on this subject Bishop Luis de 
Penalvert y Cardenas said: “The nuns are so intensely French 
that they refuse to receive Spanish subjects ignorant of French and 
shed tears for being obliged to make their spiritual exercises in 
Spanish books.” 


Order was soon restored by the wise administration of Gover- 
nor O’Reilly and interest in education began to grow again. The 
existing schools, especially those of the Ursulines, received favor- 
able attention from him.” “Although the wants of the Ursulines 
were fully supplied, the king of Spain, perhaps on the representa- 
tion of His Excellency, Governor O’Reilly, insisted on paying the 
convent a pension for the support of two of the nuns, probably those 
who taught the free school.’"" In 1785 a report to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment by Governor Miro showed that $720 had been spent for 
the support of six nuns and $360 ~ the care of twelve orphan ~ 
girls.” 


There is evidence that support from parents of the nuns con= 
tinued to be a source of maintenance, for a yearly pension of two 
hundred livres granted to one of the nuns in 1740 was permitted to 
go by default for twelve years. In 1770 Madame Duplessis St. 
Ange authorized her attorney to collect from Don Gillaume Que- 
menes Duplessis and his wife the obligations past due. The 
parents not only paid the arrears but also signified their intentions 
to resume the regular payments according to the contract made in 
1740.” 


That the nuns continued to charge tuition to those who were 
able to pay may be indicated by a letter written in 1777 by Sister 
St. Regis, ge of the Ursulines, to Attorney Santiago Beaure- 
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gard, asking for his cooperation in collecting an account of 1,000 
livres due the Convent by Pedro Enrique Derneville for the board 
and tuition of his two daughters. On August 15, 1768, the nuns 
had credited the account with a payment of 150 livres, but the re- 
maining 850 livres had never been paid.” 


In enumerating the various methods by which the common. 
stock of the institution grew, “A grateful mention must also be 
made of Don Andrés Almonester, at whose expense the Convent 
Chapel was erected in 1787.”" 


A census of the Convent near the close of the Spanish period 
showed that it was in a fairly prosperous condition. Within its 
extent there were 22 choir sisters and 5 lay sisters;” the student 
boarders numbered 170. Also the nuns were rendering service to 
many persons in various ways.” 


That this valuable institution continued to fulfill its mission 
is evidenced by an excerpt from Bishop Penalvert’s dispatch to the 
Spanish court in 1795: “Excellent results are obtained from the 
Convent of the Ursulines, in which a good many girls are educated ; 

.’** One writer says: “The daughters of the better class were 
educate’ in their academy, many in time marrying French and 
Spanish officials of rank, and doing honor in other lands to their 
training, by the exhibition of Christian graces.”” Another adds: 


Among the professed Ursulines may be found some of the 
most distinguished names in the colony and in France: 
Broutin, Perez, Dussuan de la Croix, Ramos, Olivier de Zezin, 
Le Verme, Duplessis, de Beaumont, de Mouy, Constance Trou- 
ard who went to found the Ursuline convent of San Antonio, 
Texas, etc., etc. On the roll of the pupils there are names 
which have been linked to the highest and best blood of Europe, 
several marrying Spanish Governors. Two of them went to 
European courts and Mademoiselle Maxent, widow Destrehan, 
received homage as vice-queen of Mexico, as the wife of Ber- 
nardo de Galvez.” 


From the foregoing it is obvious that this institution continued 
to prosper during the Spanish régime and to carry on its work of 
educating the female youth of Louisiana. 
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**Gayarré, History of Louisiana, III, 378. 

*6Semple, Ursulines in New Orleans, 1727-1925, p. 52. 

*6Cruzat, ‘““Ursulines of Louisiana,” 15. 
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Service of itinerant schoolmasters.—In order to supplement 
the educational facilities of this period, many itinerant teachers 
were employed by families of wealth for the purpose of tutoring 
their children. The education of the girls ceased with this train- 
ing, but in most cases it was for the boys merely preparation “for 
entrance to the Eastern and European colleges, where they usually 
went for their college education.” Often neighbors argued and 
sometimes quarreled over the question of who had the best teacher 
in the home to teach the children; this seems to indicate that 
private or itinerant teachers were quite prevalent during the 
period. 


Court records of the Spanish rule also bear evidence that there 
were private tutors and itinerant schoolmasters in the Louisiana 
colony. For example, in 1779-Pedro Flouard filed suit against 
Francisco Ense to collect forty-two pesos and four reales for serv- 
ice rendered in teaching his children to read and write. In re- 
fusing to pay, Ense testified before the Court that Flouard failed 
to remain in his home a full year, a requirement stipulated in the 
contract; the teacher’s reply was that he could not remain because 
he was not properly fed.” | 


Spanish recognition of the apprenticeship system.—While the 
wealthy continued to send their sons to Eastern or European col- 
leges, many families of moderate means obtained practical train- 
ing for their sons through.the service of the trade master. One of 
the best proofs of the existence of this type of education is the fre- 
quency with which the Spanish Judicial Records reveal decisions 
pertaining to apprenticeships. | 


' A few of the typical cases brought before the Cabildo, the 
Spanish governing body of the colony, are briefly summarized. — 


In 1769 Etienne Brogard apprenticed his son to Don Guitros, 
master shoemaker, for the purpose of having him learn the trade 
of shoemaking.*”° 


The same year Etienne Boyard apprenticed his nephew, Jean 
Bouquoy, to Don Jean Durand or Durant, a master cordonnier, 
for the purpose of having him trained to be a cordwainer.’” | 


*THarris, Story of Public Education in Louisiana, 3. 

*sBreaux, “Some Early Colleges and Schools of Louisiana,’ 141. 
**°Spanish Judicial Records, No. 3599, May 14, 1779. 

100/bid., No. 10545, October 21, 1769, p. 93487. 

101] bid., No. 10552, November 7, 1769, p. 94516. 
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To the house of Jacques Maillard, master cordwainer, Francois 
Fancheux in 1770 apprenticed for three years his son, Francois 
Fanchaux or Foucheux, aged fourteeen, to learn the trade of shoe- 
making.*” 


In another case Louis Maniere, aged thirteen, was apprenticed 
by his father to Antoine Limier, master sailmaker, to learn the 
trade of making sails for ships.*” 


In some instances tutors apprenticed boys; this was true when 
Simon Chevray, tutor to the minor children of the deceased Tueton 
or Toiton, apprenticed Simon Toiton, aged seventeen, to Abraham 
Guidros to learn the trade of shoemaker as follows: 

Sepan como yo Simon Chevray vezino que soy de esta 
ciudad y tutor de los menores de defuntos tueton, y de Simon 
tueton de edad de diez y siete afios ottorgo por esta Carta que 
por ella pongo al dho. (dicho) Simon tueton, y de su consenti- 
miento y buena voluntad aprendiz de officio del Sapatero y coa 
Abraham Guidros Maestro. . .** 

) Also slaves sometimes apprenticed their sons. In 1770 Juans, 
a a slave of Andrés Jung, with permission of her master, apprenticed 
| her son, Bautesta, a free mulatto, aged twelve, to Mr. Nicholas 
Lauve, a shoemaker, for four years to learn his trade. Besides the 
boy’s service fifty pesos were given the trade master.*” 


| In order to learn the trade of cobbler, Jacques Bonvilain was 

. apprenticed in 1774 to Jean Montanary for a period of five years. 
In this case the parents agreed to take care of all costs that might 
occur as a result of illness during the apprenticeship period.*” 

| 


Thus, it may be seen that the apprenticeship system afforded 
training in a practical trade for the boys whose parents were un- 
able to send them to college and gave them an opportunity to be- 
come proficient in some particular vocation. 


| EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS WHEN A TERRITORY OF THE 

| UNITED STATES 

| The transitional period.—The political situation concerning 
_ the Louisiana Territory near the close of the eighteenth century 
presented a diplomatic crisis produced by the conflicting interests 
| 4 of Spain, France, and the United States.'” 


1°27 bid., No. 10636, March 24, 1770, p. 94849. 
, 103]bid., No. 10657, April 6, 1770, pp. 96769-96770. 
4 104 bid., No. 10732, July 23, 1770, pp. 97068-97070. 
105 Ibid., No. 10818, December 28, 1770, pp. 97349-97351. 
manuel, “Education in Colonia] Louisiana,’ 44. 
107Edward Channing, A History of the United States (New York, 1927), IV, 313. 
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Spain was on the decline as a world power and through the in- 
fluence of the “Family Compact” was becoming a dependency of 
France. Napoleon planned to reestablish a French Colonial 
Empire and as a part of. the scheme secured the confirming of the 
secret treaty of San Ildefonso which bears the date of October 1, 
1800.** 


European complications and the interest that the United 
States had in the Louisiana Territory influenced Napoleon to con- 
ceive the idea of transferring his newly acquired province to the 
United States. Negotiations to that effect were closed with the 
treaty of April 30, 1803.*° The essential part of the treaty pro- 
vided for 


. the delivery of Louisiana to the United States with all 
its rights and appurtenances as fully and in the same manner 
as they have been acquired by the French Republic in virtue of 
the treaty of San Ildefonso. . . . The inhabitants of this terri- 
tory were to be incorporated in “the Union of the United 
States” and admitted, “according to the. principles of the Fed- 
— constitution” to the enjoyment of all rights of American 
citizens.**° 


On December 20, 1803, the formal transfer was completed and 
William C. C. Claiborne became benevolent despot of a vast region 
of about sixty-eight thousand inhabitants.’ The next year Con- 
gress approved an act establishing the Territory of Orleans and 
providing for its first form of government under the United 
States.*** 


Continuance of the Convent.—The cession of the colony back 
to France caused consternation in the peaceful monastery.’ Not- 
withstanding the specific promises made by the French Prefect 
that ‘“‘The Convent shall remain just as it is” and should receive all 
the protection necessary for its further progress, Mother St. 
Monica, the Superioress, and fifteen nuns moved to Havana.’ 
However, “Nine nuns, encouraged by Rev. Thomas Hassett, re- 
mained in New Orleans, ready to face danger and continue their 
mission, trusting their fate to the Power that led them and to the 
people who loved them.”’” 


conan? = Chambers, Mississippi Valley Beginnings (New York, 1922), 188. 
1 

eChanning, History of the United States, 1V, 320. 

113Chambers, History of Louisiana, I, 441. 

113Cruzat, “Ursulines of Louisiana,” 19. 

114Semple, Ursulines in New Orleans, 1727-1925, p. 54-55. 

115Cruzat, ‘“Ursulines of Louisiana,’’ 20. 
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The news of another transfer of Louisiana—that is, to the 
United States—again caused anxiety until the attitude of the new 
government could be known. In reply to an inquiry from the new 
Superioress and the Ursulines, the President of the United States 
assured the good will of the nation for the continued success of the 
nuns and promised protection without interference from the civil 
authority.’ In fact, Louisiana for the first time was guaranteed 
religious freedom.*"” After this assurance from the National gov- 
ernment the Convent with its eleven nuns and one hundred seventy 
boarding pupils began anew its educational work. 


That the Ursuline Convent has had not only a continuous but 
prosperous development since 1727 is proof enough of its useful- 
ness. One evaluation of the Religious states: “To the Ursulines is 
due the eternal credit of having, not only established and con- 
tinuously maintained the first convent in the Mississippi Valley, 
but also of having maintained for nearly a century the only school 
for women in Louisiana.’’*” 


Increase of private schools.—An essential feature of colonial 
education was the service rendered to the public by various types 
of private schools. Since these institutions were based on competi- 
tive business principles and since they advertised consistently the 
type of instruction given and the terms thereof, the information 
gathered from newspaper advertisements of that period will indi- 
cate the scope and quality of educational assistance furnished by 
them. 


Evening and part-time schools were prevalent. In 1804 
Francis Bocquet started a school in his home during the winter 
evenings; he offered reasonable terms to scholars who were inter- 
ested in the French, Spanish, and English languages.’ Mr. 
Francisqui opened another evening school in November of the same 
year with a view of instructing the youth in scientific dancing.’” 


The boarding school as an institution was becoming es- 


tablished. In 1805 Mr. Alexander Booker was conducting a school 
in which each student might secure board, lodging, and tuition for 


one hundred twenty dollars per year. Both French and English- 
speaking pupils were, to be accommodated.’ 


116Semple, Ursulines in New Orleans, : -1925, p. 59-61. 
117Chambers, llistory of Louisiana, 1, 4 

115Semple, Ureulines in New Orleans, 1797: 1925, p. 120. 
11%Loutsiana Gazette (New Orleans), ‘November 16, 1804. 
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Some schools were opened for day, evening, and private educa- 
tional service. Such was the school located on Bienville street 
which proposed in 1805 to instruct any students anywhere who 
were interested in English pronunciation, reading, writing, arith- 
metic in all branches, grammar, geography, history, etc., at the 
moderate price of three dollars per month; also evening sessions 
and private lessons were offered.’” Another school of a similar 
nature was being conducted in 1808 by Mr. George Clugh. There 
reading, writing, mathematics in all branches, Latin, Greek, and 
English were to be emphasized at reasonable rates, according to sub- 
jects and service desired.’** In March of the same year Mr. James 
Hatchet informs the public of his willingness to receive at his home, 
or to tutor in the pupils’ homes, those persons who desire to learn 
English, reading, writing, grammar, bookkeeping, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and history for terms within reach of all.*** According to 
an advertisement the following year, the same Mr. Hatchet was to 
teach the English language in the school owned by Mr. Jean Le 
Clerc, who taught both sexes and who assured the parents that he 
would do all within his power to hasten the progress of education 
of their children.*” 


In some instances a family advertised for a tutor, as is indicat- 
ed by the following: “A family who is about going to spend one 
or two months on the other side of the Lakes, wishes to get a per- 
son who would undertake teaching the Spanish language to some 
grown children.”’*” Another advertisement was from a family 
who was seeking a “Lady of good morals that would undertake 
teaching several young ladies on a plantation about two leagues 
above the City....”'” 


Teachers from foreign countries established schools in New 
Orleans. One such school was owned by Mr. and Mrs. Martin, 
who advertised that they had recently arrived from London and 
were conducting a school for both sexes with assurance to the pub- 
lic that those children entrusted to their care would have their 
morals and general conduct properly developed. This school offered 
instruction in English, French, Italian, writing, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, mythology, chronology, embroidery, paint and 
crape work, French darning, every kind of fancy work, plain sew- 


122Jbid., September 27, 1805. 
128/bid., February 5, 1808. 

1247 bid., March 22, 1808. 
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ing and marking, music, dancing, and drawing—on terms deter- 
mined according to service rendered.*” Another advertisement 
stated that Mrs. Walsh from Dublin, Ireland, would be ready 
to receive young ladies, January 1, 1811. The rate including board, 
lodging, and tuition for instruction in French, English, grammar, 
writing, history, geography, bookkeeping, astronomy, and all use- 
ful and ornamental work was $120 per year for each pupil. The 
additional monthly charge for instruction in piano, harp, and sing- 
ing in any style was to be $10, and in drawing, beautiful arts of 
painting on velvet, and water colors, $5. Washing was to be an 
extra fee, also, and each lady was expected to bring her cot, 
bedding, linen, and silverware.’” Don Joseph Roxas of Mexico 
gave notice that he had recently arrived in the city of New Orleans 
and was conducting a private school with emphasis on higher 
mathematics and Spanish, the rate being $8 per month for each 
scholar.**° 


Corporate academies seemed to flourish during the latter part 
of the territorial period. One such institution was established in 
1811 by Messrs. M’Kinsey and Nugent in the central part of New 
Orleans for instruction to both sexes in English, French, writing, 
mathematics, bookkeeping, history, geography, Latin, and Greek 
at rates from $6 to $10 per month for each pupil according to the 
subjects which were taken.** An academy under the management 
of a board of trustees was in progress at Springfield for instruc- 
tion in English, including both elementary and advanced subjects, 
for $2.50 monthly per pupil. Board and lodging could be secured 
for $2 per week and up. This school advertised as making a 
specialty of teaching morals and manners.” 


In view of the foregoing, it is evident that there were many 
private schools of a varied nature taught by teachers from Spain, 
Mexico, France, England, Ireland, and the United States. The 
merging of the French, the Spanish, and the Anglo-American 
elements so as to result in the development of desirable cosmo- 
politan citizens of the United States was a serious problem for the 
early educators of Louisiana. 


Public education as a government function.—The establish- 
ment of the Orleans Territory was the beginning of autonomous 
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government for the inhabitants of the territory. That the theory 
of public education was present in the body politic is reflected in 
educational expressions of the agencies of the government. 


Shortly before the formal transfer of Louisiana to the United 
States, a survey of the new territory was prepared for President 
Jefferson. In his message to Congress, November 14, 1803, the 
President presented a digest of this information. Concerning the 
status of education he said: g 


There are no colleges; and but one public school, which is 
at New Orleans. The masters of this are paid by the King. 
They teach the Spanish language only. There are a few private 
schools for children. Not more than half of the inhabitants 
are supposed to be able to read and write; of whom not more 
than two hundred, perhaps, are able to do it well. In general, 
the learning of the inhabitants does not extend beyond those 
two arts, though they seem to be endowed with a good natural 
genius, and an uncommon facility of learning whatever they 
undertake.*” 


On taking charge of Louisiana, the provisional governor, in his 
first public speech, urged the inhabitants to become informed con- 
cerning the workings of a republic and to furnish their children 
with such educational opportunities as would insure the develop- 
ment of desirable citizens of both the territory and the nation.’ 


January 2, 1804, Governor Claiborne wrote to James Madison, 
Secretary of State, criticizing the Spanish government for having 
failed to provide for the education of the youth. He prefaced his 
accusations by saying: “The merchants as well as the planters in 
this country appear to be wealthy, their habits of living are luxuri- 
ous and expensive, but by far the greater part of the people are 
deplorably uninformed.”*” 


In order to secure more information pertaining to the status 
of education a letter was addressed, March, 1804, to the com- 
mandants of the outlying posts, asking: “Are there any schools, 
either English or French, and what (in your opinion) would be 
the best mode in the present situation of the Province of introduc- 
ing and supporting these necessary and important institutions?” 


1884merican State Papere: Documents, Legislative and Executive, of the Congress of the 
United States, Miscellaneous (Washington, 1834), I, 353. 
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The Governor’s approval of education of the youth is further 
evidenced by his interest in opening a public school in New Or- 
leans in 1804. He assisted the municipal authorities in providing 
for a schoolhouse by petitioning the President of the United States 
on May 29, 1804, for the permission to use for school purposes cer- 
tain public lands and buildings which belonged to the Government 
but were not in use at that time.*” 


The Governor’s message to the first Legislative Council, De- 
cember 4, 1804, emphasized the significance of an educational pro- 
gram. In discussing this subject, he said: 


Let exertion then be made, to rear up our children in the 
paths of science and virtue, and to impress upon their tender 
hearts a love of civil and religious liberty. Among the several 
states of the Union, an ingenious emulation happily prevails 
in encouraging literature and literary institutions, and some 
of these are making rapid strides towards rivaling the proud- 
est establishments of Europe. In this sentiment, so favorable 
to the general good, you gentlemen, I am certain, will not hesi- 
tate to join. I deem it unnecessary to trouble you with any of 
the details of arrangements—I am however persuaded that 
parsimonious plans will seldom succeed—My advice therefore 
is, that your system be extensive, and liberally supported.*” 


The Legislature’s response to these recommendations was the pas- 
sage of “An Act to institute an University in the territory of Or- 
leans,” which was approved April 19, 1805.*” 


Since this act was the first legal expression from the people 
acting in a sovereign capacity on the subject of education, a few 
excerpts of the law are given. The educational theory of the law 
is best revealed in the preamble of the act which read as follows: 


Whereas the independence, happiness and grandeur of 
every republic depend, under the influence of Divine Provi- 
dence, upon the wisdom, virtue, talents and energy of its citi- 
zens and rulers. | 


And whereas science, literature and the liberal arts con- 
tribute in an eminent degree, to improve those qualities and 
acquirements. 


And whereas learning hath ever been found the ablest 
advocate of genuine liberty, the. best supporter of rational 
religion, and the source of the only solid and imperishable 
glory which nations can acquire. 

137Jbid., I, 326-327; II, 174. 
138Louisiana Gazette, December 7, 1804. 
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And forasmuch as literature and philosophy furnish the 
most useful and pleasing occupations, improving and varying 
the enjoyments of prosperity, affording relief under the pres- 
—— misfortune, and hope and consolation in the hour of 

eath. 

And considering that in a commonwealth, whose humblest 
citizen may be elected to the highest public office, the knowl- 
—_ which is requisite for a magistrate should be widely 


The execution of the act was placed under the direction of a board 
of regents consisting of twenty-four members who were authorized 
to 


... establish a college within the limits of the city of New 
Orleans, for the instruction of youth in the Latin, Greek, Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish languages, as well as in the sciences, 
philosophy and literature: the name and title of ‘which said 
college shall be “The College of New Orleans.’ 


The Board was further authorized to “establish within each county 
of this territory, one or more academies for the instruction of 
youth, in the French and English languages, reading, writing, 
grammar, arithmetic, and geography ;”*** and 


... Such a number of academies in this territory as they 
may judge fit, for the instruction of the youth of the female 
sex, in the English and French languages, and in such branches 
of polite literature, and such liberal arts and accomplishments 

as may be suitable to the age and sex of the pupils.** 


Following the provision for colleges and academies, the regents 
were authorized to 


... establish in each county of this territory, (except as is 
hereafter provided for) and in such place in each county as 
may be most generally convenient and accommodating to the 
inhabitants thereof, one public library to consist of such works 
in the French and English languages, as the said regents shall 
approve of and select: .. .*** 


For the establishment and maintenance of the contemplated institu- 
tions it was provided that there be raised annually a maximum of 
fifty thousand dollars by lotteries.*“° The term, “university,” in 
this act signifies a uniform system of education placed under the 
jurisdiction of one board of regents, who had all the power neces- 
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sary for the proper execution of intents of the law. Thus, 
it may be seen that this first act pertaining to education authorized 
an elaborate state system of institutions of secondary and college 
rank. 


A supplementary act, approved July 3 of the same year, dealt 
with the Board of Regents and attempted to make the university’s 
source of revenue more secure by outlawing in the territory all 
forms of lottery except those legalized by the Legislature.*** Ap- 
parently the people were dissatisfied with the success of the pro- 
visions which this university act made for the support of the 
institutions, for Claiborne in his message to the Legislature in 
1806 urged that this particular section of the law be amended so 
as to provide for more adequate support.*** That the Legislature 
was unwilling to support public education through taxation is re- 
flected in an act approved February 27, 1807, which not only 
repealed that section of the university act pertaining to lotteries 
but provided no other means of support for education.**” 


The Governor, in his message to the Legislature on March 25, 
1806, dwelt at length on the theory of the function of education in 
a democratic state and urged the lawmakers to supplement the 
first University act by making elementary education a part of the 
public school program. He declared: 


. .. The youth should be considered as the property of the 
state,—their welfare should constitute a primary care of the 
government—and those in power should esteem it an incum- 
bent duty, to make such provisions for the improvement of 
the minds and morals of the rising generation, as will enable 
them to appreciate the blessing of self-government, and to 
preserve those rights which are destined for their inheritance. 
I am one of those that admire the plan adopted by some States 
of the American Union—that of establishing a school in every 
neighborhood, and supporting it by a general tax upon the 
Society. I should indeed be happy to see a similar policy 
pursued in this Territory, and a tax which would bear alike 
on every individual, in proportion to his wealth, levied for that 
purpose. ... I need not, I am sure, add any further on this 
subject—Its importance will be felt by fathers of families, and 
acknowledged by every citizen, who is attached to a free, rep- 
resentative government.*“” 

146%An Act su lemental to an Act, entitled ‘An Act to institute an ~_ in the 
territory of Orleans, Acts Passed at the Second Session of the Legislative CO of the 
Territ of Orleans, 1808, pp. 50-52. 
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In compliance with the Governor’s recommendations the Legisla- 
ture, May 2, 1806, passed an act, entitled, “An Act to provide for 
the establishment of public free schools in the several counties of 
the Territory.” This act sought to make public education of an 
elementary nature available for all the children. A significant fea- 
ture was that the Legislature merely authorized, leaving the re- 
sponsibility of establishing such schools optional with the people 
of the respective counties of the state.’ 


Governor Claiborne, in his regular message to the Legislature 
in 1808, offered constructive criticisms of existing educational 
legislation and suggested that future legislation on this subject 
should be more specific, as may be seen by the following: 


... Permit me to suggest the expediency of establishing 
one or more free schools in each parish, which if placed under 
the direction of a well selected board of trustees, cannot fail 
of becoming fruitful nurseries of science and virtue. The 
means of defraying the expense incident to the seminaries, 
the legislature can best devise; but there are certainly no pur- 
poses to which a portion of the public revenue can with more 
propriety be applied.” 

The Legislature, in response to the recommendations, passed, 
March 16, 1808, an act, entitled, ““An Act to provide for the means 
of establishing public schools in the parishes of this Territory.” 
This law was similar to other legislation on this subject except it | 
provided for the appointment of a parish school board: “to consist 
of not less than 12 and not more than 24 respectable inhabitants, 
proprietors, and fathers of families, whose duty it shall be to de- 
termine the mode, place and amount of tuition money for the 
education of youth, in the manner which to them shall appear most 
convenient.””*** 


In 1809 Governor Claiborne seems to have been disappointed 
about the educational situation, for in his message to the law- 
makers, Pointe Coupée parish was pointed out as the only parish 
which had benefited by the optional legislation—it had established 
two or more public schools.** That the people were unwilling to 
establish a public school system supported by general taxation is 


150*‘An Act to provide for the establishment of public free schools in the several counties 
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reflected in an act passed by the Legislature, March 18, 1809. This 
act virtually rendered the act of March 16, 1808, ineffective be- 
cause it permitted the individual to decide for himself whether he 
wished to pay the school tax or not.’ 


Apparently the people were not interested in public education 
and the Governor was further discouraged, for he made no recom- 
mendations on this subject to the Legislature in his message in 
1810.*° The only educational reflection from this session, as it 
seems, was a resolution recommending that twenty thousand dol- 
lars be appropriated for the establishment of a college within the 
territory.*°° An expression of doubt as to whether the people of 
the Orleans Territory would support adequately public schools in 
the near future was shown in a letter from Claiborne to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, January 17, 1810. He suggested that 
Congress provide for some form of financial aid which would 
enable the Territory of Orleans to establish seminaries of learning 
in the various counties in order that the heterogeneous youth might 
become Americanized.**’ 


The Legislature met for the last time under the Territorial 
regime in 1811. The Governor, in his regular message, once more 
appealed to the lawmakers to come to the rescue of the neglected 


youth. In this final request, he said: 


I do not know, Gentlemen, that I shall have the smallest 
objection to any measure you may propose. But with great 
deference permit me to suggest for consideration the expedi- 
ency of making provision for the establishment of four Acade- 
mies, and that a like generous patronage be extended to them 
all; that they be so situated as to reconcile local prejudices, 
and to enlist in their favor the pride and interest of the 
Citizens generally; that they also be so conducted as to excite 
among the professors and Students of each Institution a great 
and constant rivalship. I shall decline entering into the details 
of my plan; but on a question in which my Character as a 
Magistrate, a Citizen, and a father I feel so lively an interest, 
I will gladly embrace every opportunity for an interchange 
of Sentiments, and of communicating with you individually.’ 


The Legislature responded very generously by enacting a law, 
April 9, 1811, which sought to supplement the University act of 
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public schools in the parishes of this Territory,’ ”" Acts Passed at the Second Session of the 
Second Legislature of the Territory of Orleans, 1809, ch. xx. 

165Louisiana Gazette, January 12, 1810. 

156°‘A Resolution,’ Acte Passed at the First Session of the Third Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Orleans, 1810. 

157Gayarré, History of Louisiana, IV, 224. ) 

158Rowland, Official r Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, 1801-1816, VY, 125-126. 
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1805. This law appropriated $15,000 for the construction of the 
College of New Orleans, which had been authorized in 1805, and 
$2,000 to each of the twelve counties for the purpose of construct- 
ing one or more schools therein. It provided, also, for an annual 
appropriation of $3,000 to the College at New Orleans and $500 
annually to the various counties where schools had been established 
according to the law. It is further interesting to note that the 
Regents of the University of Orleans in cooperation with a board 
of administration for each county had charge of the execution of 
the law.**° 


From the foregoing it is evident that Governor Claiborne as- 
sumed leadership in developing the theory of public education as a 
state obligation. Sufficient legislation, based on the principles of 
local autonomy, was approved for the establishment of a public 
school system from the elementary school to the university. The 
unwillingness of the people to support public education by general 
taxation was reflected in the laws from the beginning. Not until 
1811 was the obligation of support acknowledged by the Legislature 
when it passed an act appropriating money to aid in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of public educational institutions. Thus, it 
may be seen that education, which had its beginnings in the Lou- 
isiana colony as a product of the Church, was becoming a public 
function of the Territorial Government. 


159° An Act supplementary to an Act entitled ‘An Act to institute an University in th> 
territory of Orleans,’ ’’ Acts Passed at the Second Session of the Third Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Orleans, 1811, ch. xviii. 
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“THE EXPERIENCES OF A FEDERAL SOLDIER 


IN LOUISIANA IN 1863 


Introduction by WALTER PRICHARD 


The Seventy-Fifth New York Regiment of Infantry was or- 
ganized at Auburn, under command of Colonel John A. Dodge, and 
received its numerical designation November 14, 1861. It was 
mustered into the service of the United States for three years on 
November 26, 1861. The men were recruited principally in the 
counties of Cayuga and Seneca. The Regiment left the State of 
New York December 6, 1861, serving first at Santa Rosa Island 
and Fort Pickens, Florida, until transferred to Pensacola, Florida, 
in May, 1862. In September, 1862, the Regiment was transferred 
to New Orleans, Department of’ the Gulf, where, after October, 
1862, it was attached to Weitzel’s Reserve Brigade. It took part 
in the Louisiana campaign at Donaldsonville and Georgia Landing, 
in October, 1862; in January, 1863, it was in the operations on 
Bayou Teche; in March, 1863, it was engaged in the operations 
against Port Hudson; in April, 1863, it was in the movement from 
Morgan City up the Teche to Alexandria, and by May was at the 
siege of Port Hudson, where it remained until July 8, after the 
fall of that fortification. 


Following the fall of Port Hudson, the Regiment operated on 
Bayou Lafourche, took part in the expedition against Sabine Pass, 
Texas, and was back at New Iberia and Camp Lewis before the 
close of the year 1863. In 1864 it took, part in General Banks’ 
Red River campaign, from March to May. Following the collapse 
of the Red River campaign, the Regiment was transferred to the 
Virginia theater of war, where it engaged in numerous battles 
between July and October, 1864, when its three year term of en- 
listment having nearly expired it was sent back home to be mus- 
tered out of service. The members of the Regiment entitled to be 
discharged at the expiration of the term of service, were, November 
19, 1864, ordered to Auburn, and there honorably discharged De- 
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cember 7, 1864. The Regiment was continued in service, but con- 
solidated, November 19, 1864, into a battalion of five companies, 
which continued in service until the close of the war.’ 


_ The military career of the author of the “Private Journal” or 
diary printed herein is given as follows :’ 


ROOT, WILLIAM H., age 19 years; enrolled September 21, 
1861, at Metz to serve three years; mustered in as Sergeant, 
Company B, November 26, 1861; as Second Lieutenant, March 
13, 1863; captured in action, September 8, 1863, at Sabine 
Pass, Texas; paroled, no date; promoted First Lieutenant, 
Company A, October 3, 1864; mustered out, November 25, 
1864, at Auburn, N. Y.; commissioned Second Lieutenant, 
February 11, 1863, with rank from January 19, 1863, vice 
A. M. Seymour, promoted; First Lieutenant, August 22, 1863, 
with rank from May 29, 1863, vice G. D. Robinson, resigned. 


The part of the young officer’s service in Louisiana contained 
in the “Private Journal” covers the march of the Regiment from 
Brashear City (now Morgan City) up the Teche to Alexandria, 
then to the siege of Port Hudson, and ends in the midst of that 
siege. It should be intensely interesting to students of Louisiana 
history for the observations of this New York “Yankee” farmer 
on the country through which the Regiment passed, the crops, the 
weather, the condition and attitude of the negroes after the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, the attitude of the soldiers towards General 
Banks and other high officers, and numerous other matters men- 
tioned incidentally in the account. 


1The history of this ge oueng the War is given in New York in the War of the 
Rebellion, 1861-1805, comp by Frederick Phisterer, Third Edition, Five volumes and index, 
Albany, 1912, IV, pp. 2780-2796. 
2Ibid., IV, o 2793. There seem to be some discrepancies in dates herein given. Jbid., IV, 
Bie wey gives William H. Root as Second Lieutenant of Company B, from March 13, 1863, to 
tober 3, 1864; and as First Lieutenant of Company A, from October 3 to November 25, 1864. 


PRIVATE JOURNAL OF WILLIAM H. Root, SECOND LIEUTENANT, 
SEVENTY-FIFTH NEW YORK VOLUNTEERS, APRIL 1-JUNE 14, 1863 


Edited by his son, L. CARROLL ROoT* 


[Brashear City,* Louisiana] 
April 1st, 1863 


Relieved Lt. Hosmer on guard. Col. Babcock had the regular 
drill calls beat. 


The Field Officer of the Day visited the guard at about 4 o. 
clock, and reported a suspicious craft coming down the Lake above. 
A few moments later the regiment was ordered out to move up the 
bayou and be ready to receive the boat should it prove to be a gun 
boat. The regt. was out on battallion & the Col. just marched 
directly there & left orders with me to send on any effective men 
who might be left in quarters. I went around and started out the 
stragglers and then went back to my guard to wait the result. 
Two batteries were sent up & two regt’s besides ours, so we thought 
sure there must be something serious up there. 


They all came back in an hour or so having found out the 
“suspicious craft” to be a flat boat with a small house on board & 
a load of sugar. All towed by one man in a Pirogue. April fool 
sure enough. 


Thursday April 2nd. 


Came off guard at 9 A. M. Immediately I went to the meet- 
ing of officers called to consider an address to the people of New 
York on the “question of the day”, “The War’. A good patriotic 
address was adopted and signed by all the officers present and the 
Secretary of the meeting was instructed to secure its publication 
in the leading N. Y. pares. Orders came to be ready to move at 
40. c. P. M. 


*Readers uarterly will be interested to know that Mr. L. Carroll Root, now a 
resident of Bey Yook , lived in New Orleans eo twenty years, from 1909 to 1929, where 
he had many contacts wi ‘the late Henry P. Dart, for many years editor of the Quarterly, ond 
whose interest caused Mr. Root to become a member of the Louisiana 4 
number of. years ago.—W. 


*Now called Morgan City. 
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The march was not taken up till after dark—we marched up 
the railroad about half the way and followed the road the rest of 
the way. It was a splendid moonlight night and the march and 
everything seemed more like romance than anything else. I wish 
I could tell or write emotions—I say a man cannot express himself 
in words always, i. e. he cannot always tell what he knows, an old 
question of debate between Capt or rather Prof. Fuller and myself 
at school. If I could tell what I knew and thought and felt that 
night it would be a long chapter. Reached Brashear at 1014 P. M. 


Bivouaced on the ground formerly occupied by the 12th Conn. 


Friday 3d 


The tents & baggage did not come up on the Flats until the 
middle of the afternoon and all we could do till then was lay around 
and make the best of nothing. Several of the boys went out and 
picked some of the most splendid blackberries I ever saw. Finally, 
all the tents & boxes came, and we went to work in earnest and 
soon had a camp again. 


Lieutenant Tuller came with the baggage. 


Saturday 4th 


Order came for a regimental knapsack inspection tomorrow . 
morning at 8 o. c. I issued an order for a preliminary inspection 
by the Sergeant of Squads at 71% o’clock, for I was determined to 
have the company come out in good shape this time. 


Sunday 5th 


Col. Babcock found no fault with the company this morning, 
and they did get out in good style. What did I do all day?. I 
believe I wrote a letter to Laura and sent the letters that I wrote 
the 31st ulto. to the P. O. I can account for no more of my time 
until after taps when the regt. had orders to turn out with blankets 
and march up to the entrenchments at the fort & lay all night. _ 


An “Intelligent contraband” came into our lines & reported 
that Capt. Fullen with his rebel fleet was coming down to attack 
us, SO we were ordered up there to be ready. I think the retrograde 
movement to Bayou Boeuf last week was strategy to entice the 
“rebs” to make an attack but I don’t believe they will do it. Gen. 
W. will have to go where they are in order to fight them. 


? 
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Monday April 6th 


Returned to camp at 7 O. C. A. M. Went on police. guard at 
8 A. M. Everything quiet during the day and night. 


Tuesday 7th 


Came off guard at 9 A. M. Was too lazy to do anything but 
lay around & sit around when I didn’t sleep. Regiment was ordered 
up to the entrenchments again at night where we laid down and” 
slept “secure from every thought of danger.” 


Wednesday 8th 


The mail for the 6th Regt. came to us and ours did not come— 
really too provoking any way. Genl. Banks & staff came and takes 
his headquarters at Brashear, totally unexpectedly to all I guess 
except Genl. Weitzel. Report says he is to take charge of the 
expedition in person. 


Lt. Tuller says tonight that he will go along with the company 
which I had hardly expected on account of his health. He said that 
he would hand in his resignation immediately, if it were not for 
this expedition, but he wanted to go along if he could stand it. Dr. 
Benedict said he would give him a strong certificate of disability, 
- go that there would be no doubt about his resignation being ac- 
cepted any time he wished it. 


I received a detail for picket guard tomorrow. I think they 
are running me pretty hard—only two nights between guards and 
one of them in the entrenchments. 


Thursday 9th 


Between 12 & 1 o’clock A. M. the officer of the Police guard 
came to my tent and waked me with the order to get my company 
ready to cross over the river early in the morning. I arose and 
waked up the cooks and had them get some meat & coffee cooking 
for breakfast and to carry along; then waked up the men and had 
them pack everything and nail up the boxes. Tents were left 
standing. Between this & morning teams were busy moving all the 
baggage to a store room to be left and at reveille we were waiting 
orders to fall in. About 9 A. M. we went aboard the Estrella and 
after the usual delay of an hour or two were landed on the other 
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side. The Regt. took its place in line of battle on the left of the 
114th and company B was sent forward as skirmishers or picket. 


Lt. Tuller deployed the company, moved forward about 300 
yards & halted. There were some of the most splendid berries 
along a fence on the left where I was, and I proceeded to fill my 
stomach to my satisfaction with the delicious fruit. Moved for- 
ward about 150 yards farther and laid until morning. 


A mail at length came for us tonight. I went back to camp 
after it in the evening; staid to read my letters by the fire and 
went back to the picket line to fight musketoes the rest of the night. 
I received a letter from Theoda one from Laura, Ma, Lewis & Dan 
B, and one from Lel. We have had to wait longer for mail this time 
then ever before. It seemed almost an age. I am so glad that it 
came before we left. The drums of the different regiments at 
tattoo made a grand racket. One would think that all the troops 
in the department were here from the noise. There must be 10,000 
at least including artillery and Cavalry. There must be at least 
50 pieces of artillery. I don’t expect that we will have much fight- 
ing this time. The force we have is too heavy for the rebels to 
withstand and they will probably get out of the way; but we “know 
not what a day may bring forth.” 


Friday 10th 


Capt. Savery with his company came out to relieve us in the 
morning and we rejoined the regiment. I laid down and slept till 
noon for the musketoes would not let me sleep much last night. 
They continue crossing troops over the bay. Afternoon we re- 
ceived orders to fall in ready to move ahead, but after standing 
in the ranks a short time the order was countermanded, and Col. 
Babcock sent me to Brashear City with a detail after hard bread. 
I did not return till dark. 


Saturday 11th 


At half past 11 A. M. we had orders to fall in at 12 o’clock M. 
and strange to say we moved forward promptly at the time. We 
marched by the flank the 160th in front, 8th Vt, then 114th, 75th 
& 12th of our brigade. The 3d brigade was in rear of ours, Gen. 
Emory in command of the division. After marching a mile or so the 
114th fell to the rear & the 75th was moved out into the field and 
up even with the 8th Vt. and the 12th still farther on our left so 
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that the 3 regiments could come into line readily. The gunboat 
Clifton accompanied the expedition. We marched slowly, with a 
few rebel cavalry occasionally seen in front & once some artillery, 
at which a big gun from the Clifton was now and then fired. Halted 
just beyond Pattersonville, just where we formed line to march 
forward after landing when we were here before. It was just here 
that the Diana was taken a couple of weeks ago, as a few horses 
killed by her guns lay in most too close proximity to us for our 
good. The rebs do not seem inclined to withstand us yet. I under- 
stand that Gen. Grover’s division has gone on gunboats & trans- 
ports up the Grand Lake etc. to Indian Bend above Franklin to get 
in the rear of the rebs and if he is successful in landing there they 
will be bagged. 


Sunday 12th/63 


Slept splendidly on the ground and was waked by Tuller who 
said there was mail for us at headquarters. I was not long in 
getting out of my rest & over there. There was quite a large mail, 
but I only got one letter from John W. Lockwood of the 111th 
N. Y. V. at Centerville. I was very much disappointed in not get- 
ting anything from P. B. (Port Byron). 


There was a very heavy fog till 8 o’clock. At 81% the brigade 
started forward. We stopped often & moved slowly and in all day 
only moved about four or five miles. About 12 M. we saw a large 
cloud of dust ahead, where they were evidently trying to get artil- 
lery in position. We were drawn up in line and a few shells sent 
after them. After that we moved in line of battle though we did 
not start in some time. 


Our skirmishers (Co. H. under Lt. Seymour) kept up a firing 
most of the way till we nearly reached the position where the 
Cotton lay when we were here before, when the rebs opened on us 
from a battery of about 10 guns, the lst shot of which struck fair 
in the 6th Mass. battery on our left & killed two horses & wounded 
one man. The infantry was halted and ordered to lay down while 
the 6th Mass. and Co. A Ist Regular battery accepted the challenge 
and commenced shelling the rebel works. They kept up a pretty 
lively duel till about sundown, when the rebels were getting most 
too good range on us and we fell back to get out of range & the 
firing mostly ceased for the night. The rebels made some very 
good shots at our battallion and killed 2 of F company and wounded 
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six more of the regt., among them Adjutant Lansing, the last not 
dangerously however. Fortunately Co. B escaped unhurt though 
some shots came very close to us. We lay about a mile in rear of 
the advance line till morning. 


Monday 13th April 


The advance was commenced about 10 A. M. Our regiment 
was at first ordered to support the 21st Indiana battery. Then we 
were ordered into the woods to try & force a passage through the 
brush and flank the rebel intrenchments on the left. The briers & 
bushes were almost impassable; though we moved in single file. 
After working along an hour or so and getting the regt. all broken 
up we came out of the swamp about twenty rods from where we 
went in. The right wing & Col. Babcock was out of the woods and 
in advance among the bushes when the left wing emerged from 
the thicket. Capt. Cray formed the remnant of the regt. and moved 
it forward to where Col. Babcock was. Just after we reached him 
the thickest storm of rifle shot whizzed by and over us that I ever 
was in. We all lay flat on the ground and all passed harmless over 
our heads though several shots took effect among the 114th N. Y. 
a few rods in our rear. We were soon moved forward a short 
distance into the bushes & after we were all posted the orders came 
to the left where I was to commence firing, and if the fire was not 
returned to fire three vollies and stop. The bushes were so thick 
that nothing could be seen a rod ahead, though we fancied we 
could hear the rebs talking in front of us. No sooner was the firing 
commenced than it was answered and for a few minutes the bullets 
fairly rained around us. Three men just in front of me were 
slightly wounded and a spent ball hit me fair in the arm above the 
elbow and numbed it and made a sore spot. I gave the order to 
cease firing after 4 or 5 shots apiece had been fired and the rebs 
in the woods just to the left & front of us set up a yelling like a lot 
of Indians which I guess some of them were. We heard some of 
them holler “We’re all entrenched”. We then fired a couple of 
volleys in that direction which stopped their yelling. They did not 
return the fire this time. There was no more firing of any amount 
except artillery and at dark we were withdrawn from the bushes 
and moved a short distance to the rear for the night. Lt. Warden 
was wounded seriously and Corpl. Gould Co. A. fatally and about 
a half dozen others less seriously during the day. I was very tired 
and laid down and went to sleep without any supper. 
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Tuesday 14th 


During the night I waked up and heard the noise of wagons 
among the rebs and Lt. Tuller said then, he believed they were 
leaving their entrenchments and sure enough the morning found 
them gone. We were started forward in the morning before we 
had time even to get any coffee or hard bread. Marched through 
the rebel entrenchments which were very strong & marched by the 
flank along the Teche. Weitzel’s brigade in front as usual. There 
are some of the handsomest places along the Teche between Pat- 
tersonville and Franklin that I have seen in the south. All the 
county needs to make it one of the most beautiful places in the world 
is now & then a hill. We marched very fast and reached Franklin 
only a little after noon. There was some skirmishing along the 
road and once in a while we could hear a big gun in front which 
we supposed to be Grover’s division. The Diana came down in 
sight below Franklin and fired a few shots at us. One solid shot 
struck in the road and bounded over the left of our company with- 
out hurting anyone. Just after we reached in Franklin the Diana 
was blown up and three other rebel boats were destroyed in the 
Bayou. The force on the other side under Grover’s did not get 
down far enough to cut off the rebels though they had quite a fight 
with him before they got away. 


Dr. Root told me that there were two or three hundred wounded 
in the City of Franklin from the fights on both sides. The best 
thing of the whole is that Lt. Allen & the other officers who were 
taken from us with the Diana are recaptured together with 90 
rebel wounded, which they were trying to get off in a boat. Col. 
Gray of the 28th La. is reported killed & Col. Green killed. Capt. 
Simms of the famous battery is a prisoner in town. He was an old 
classmate of Col. Merritt’s at West Point & Col. M. called on him & 
told him he had been looking for him for the last three months. 
Our gunboats have destroyed the Queen of the West on Grand Lake 
and taken Capt. Fuller prisoner & Col. Vincent of the Guerrillas 
is taken prisoner also. I am informed that about 1,000 prisoners 
have been paroled including the wounded so that although we failed 
in taking the whole force as we might have done if Grover had 
come in time, no little has been accomplished as it is. Franklin is 
a handsome little place & bears a striking resemblance to Meridian 
in old Cayuga County, N. Y. 

We bivouaced a short distance beyond Franklin all pretty tired 
for the march was all before breakfast. Had orders to prepare 
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cooked rations for two days and a detail was sent out to kill all the 
beef we needed. Cattle seem to be plenty and everything seems to 
be as flourishing as it would be any time. The plantations are 
planted mostly to corn, only now and then we saw a cane field. 


Wednesday 15th 


Marched about 15 miles up the Teche towards New Iberia, 
where the salt works are. All along the road were rich fields of 
corn &: cane & I saw a few fields of cotton growing. There is no 
fruit whatever that I can see, but wild blackberries. The Teche 
is a narrow stream above Franklin not wider than the Owasco 
creek and the strangest sight I have seen in a long time was the 
Clifton plowing her way up the stream her sides almost touching 
the bank. The ground is a good deal higher than the stream and 
a little way off the boat looked like a mammoth machine moving 
on the surface of the ground. Gen’! Bank’s chief anxiety on this 
march seems to be to prevent our soldiers from disturbing the 
property of the secesh citizens along the road. A guard is posted 
over every house of more than two chimnies till the cavalcade 
passes to keep the soldiers from taking anything, though the 
smaller houses of the poor are left unguarded. His orders are 
very strict against taking anything and just before night a “pound” 
was established and one of Gen’! Bank’s staff posted himself in 
the road at the head of the column and stopped and arrested every- 
body, officer or soldier who was mounted on a horse or mule, or 
driving a cart that did not belong to the government. The cooks 
of our company had taken a cart and picked up some stuff to eat 
but they had to unload & load it on the baggage wagon before they 
reached the “pound” or they could not have got by. Some of the 
boys who were arrested and detained say that about 300 were 
arrested for confiscating from the secesh along the road. Yester- 
day our troops cheered Gen’] Banks when he passed along the lines, 
but tonight I don’t think he could raise a cheer in the 75th at least. 
The men say he cares more for the property of rebels than he does 
for the comfort of his own soldiers. He marches them very hard 
and then won’t allow them to have what they want to eat. Justin = 
front of where we stopped for the night there is a splendid mansion 
& plantation the owner of which, I doubt not, holds a commission 
in the rebel army. The negroes all say so and they say more that 
there were rebel officers there when our cavalry came in sight. 
He had three cattle killed and cooked yesterday and the rebel cav- 
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alry which we just drove away had a feast at his house, in fact a 
supper had been prepared for them tonight but we came upon them 
too soon for them. Yet at this house a guard is placed and our 
soldiers cannot even get water. The sentinel on post there says 
“a year ago I was a prisoner & today I am guarding the property 
of the d—d rebels.” Perhaps Gen’] Banks thinks he is gaining 
popularity & gaining votes for the presidency but so far as the men 
are concerned I am sure it works the other way. Godfrey Weitzel 
is the only general I know of in this department. What does Banks 
know about military matters compared to G. Weitzel? He (Weit- 
zel) planned this expedition and if he could carry it out without 
being hampered by superiors in rank, he would have accomplished 
more than is being done. 


Thursday 1 6th 


Started early in the morning and marched awful rapidly and 
without hindrance from rebel cavalry till we came near New Iberia 
or New Town. The 75th took the lead today except the cavalry 
which is always in front. Just before we reached New Town a body 
of rebel cavalry attempted to charge on our artillery (two pieces 
in front) but soon turned and skedaddled. The gunboat Hart had 
been burned & sunk in the bayou which prevented our Clifton 
from accompanying us farther. We marched through the town & 
just beyond it our La. Cavalry had a hand to hand fight with theirs 
in which 9 rebs bit the dust. None of our cavalry were killed, 
though some were wounded & several horses were killed. Part of 
the dead rebels lay in the road as we passed and it was a hard 
looking sight. In the 18 months I have been a soldier I had not 
seen killed or wounded men in the field before. Bivouaced about 
2 miles from New Iberia. Paul Woodruff told me he was going 
to Brashear tomorrow on business for headquarters so I wrote a 
short letter to Lel & one to Laura before I laid down to sleep. 


Friday 17th 


Started at 6 o’clock again. The men are getting very foot sore 
and with only hard bread & coffee mostly for diet, it is hard for 
them to march. We reached St. Martinsville about noon, a place 
10 miles from New Town; passed through and marched probably 
10 miles further before night. The rebels had destroyed a bridge 
across a small stream which delayed us a good deal but Yankees 
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can build bridges or anything else that is necessary. After we 
crossed that stream we seemed to be in a new country. The ground 
is rolling and rises to quite a height in a little ways. Though there 
are no large hills the country seems the most like home (there is 
the charm) of any place I have seen since we left New York. Our 
baggage train did not get across the stream in time to reach us 
till late at night & as a consequence the men went without supper 
except hard bread & what they could pick up. I had some corn- 
bread, eggs, fresh pork, sweet potatoes & some beef that I roasted 
before the fire and made out a good supper in spite of the fates. 


Saturday 18th 


Started before the men had time to get coffee in the morning. 
It is too bad. I don’t care for myself, for I can stand it on hard 
bread & water if necessary but the men can’t do it. We only 
marched 4 or 5 miles when we came up with Grover’s division 
which came another way & got ahead of us. Here we had to halt 
to build a bridge across the Vermillion river which took all day. 
The men went right in for forage in spite of Gen’] Banks; and 
judging from appearances had plenty to eat in the shape of fresh 
meat & sweet potatoes, chickens etc, etc. The day seemed very 
long but the rest & feed was just what we all needed. Several of 
the boys went out and picked some splendid blackberries which 
they say were as thick as they could grow. I ate about 2 quarts 
or less of them. 


Sunday 19th 


Just a little while before morning we had a very severe storm; 
in fact it lasted by spells till nearly noon. The rain blew right into 
the shelter that Lt. Tuller & I were under and both we & our things 
got pretty thoroughly wet. Had reveille at 4, breakfast at 5; Na- 
tional salute & started at 6 o’clock A. M. The salute is fired in 
honor of the battles of Concord & Lexington I suppose. Marched 
through as hard rain some of the time as I ever saw & the mud 
and water made it hard work. The Vermillion river is the clearest 
and prettiest stream I have seen in Louisiana. After the rain 
ceased we had a halt & built fires to dry ourselves & clothes as 
much as possible. Passed through a small town called Vermillion- 
ville.* The country is pleasanter than the low country we have 
been in so long but not so rich a soil. We must have marched nearly 


*The present Lafayette. 
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20 miles before we stopped for the night. The 75th reg’t was scnt 
out for picket, and we had short time to get simply coffee before 
going out. Most of us if not all were still wet, many with wet fect, 
and with no shelter for the night found it very cold & uncomforta- 
ble. I had wet feet, and no overcoat, nothing but a rubber blanket, 
but though I could sleep but little for the cold, I experienced no 
injury to my health from the exposure. When I was at home 
nothing short of a severe cold would have been expected in conse- 
quence of a like exposure but now when I once got warm again in 
the morning, I was all right. 


Monday 20th 


Pickets were drawn in at daylight, and I had only time to read 
three letters, which came last night after dark too late to do me any 
good till morning being on picket, and drink a cup of coffee & eat 
some chicken, before we had to fall in and move forward again. 
The men are put on half rations of hard bread and we officers 
could not even get any for breakfast. I felt not much like march- 
ing, but of course there was no way to get rid of it. We had to 
ford a stream about 2 feet deep before noon which made our feet 
wet & tended to make the sore feet which so many are troubled 
with worse & more universal. Reached Opelousas about 5 O’clock 
P. M. where Gen. Banks took possession of the handsomest house 
in the place & we common men were turned into a lot a mile or so 
beyond to bivouac for the night with the promise of rest tomorrow. 
Today’s march was the hardest we have had since we started and 
lots & lots of the men fell out of the ranks before we stopped. 


The city of Opelousas is said to have contained 4,000 inhabi- 
tants in its most prosperous time and the rebel state government 
at one time was situated here. We passed through but one street 
and of course I could not judge much of the place from what I saw. 
There were some splendid houses on the street we passed through. 


Tuesday 21. 


The officers of the right wing in our mess concluded that we 
do not live well enough and in order to do better they get together 
and break up the mess on the ground that it is too large, but really 
because they want to get the left wing officers out of the mess. 
Lt. Tuller and I conelude to live by ourselves; the others go into 
three messes so that we have 4 different messes out of the old one. 
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We make the most of the rest today. Towards night we discharged 
the loads from the guns and cleaned them. Received an order to 
get ready for inspection tomorrow. 


Wednesday 22nd 


After waiting all day for inspection; at night we received 
notice that there will be a review before Gen’] Banks tomorrow. 
Had dress parade. 


Thursday 23rd 


Again we wait all day expecting inspection and review but 
it does not take place. The troops are put on half rations of hard 
bread but with what corn meal and meat and sweet potatoes we 
get outside, we get along very well. 


Friday 24th 


The grand review before Gen’! Banks took place this forenoon. 
There were 3 brigades besides the cavalry on review and the show 
was very fine. It was the finest military display I ever saw, 
though there were far less than 10,000 men out. In the afternoon 
most all of Company B went off after blackberries and they brought 
in lots of them. 


Saturday 25th 


Regiment moved about 1/2 a mile to a higher spot of ground 
- near good springs. 


Sunday 26th 


Went on Police guard. It had the appearance of rain but 
fortunately it did not rain and the night was clear and beautiful 
moonlight. 


Monday 27th 


Came off guard, and wrote a letter. The rain we expected 
yesterday came in terrific thunderstorms today. Three members 
of Co. D who were on picket under a tree are struck with lightning, 
one of them being considerably injured. Their guns were spoiled. 


Wednesday 29th 


On guard again. I am on police guard while the company is 
on picket. Got a mail in which I got four letters, one from Lel, 
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one from Jennie from her new home in Indiana, one from Uncl2 
Volney Root and one from J. E. Meyer. The latter two will have 
to wait some time I fear before they get answers as I have but few 
of the requisites for writing and cannot get more. If we had ex- 
pected so long a time on the march before we could get our things, 
I would have taken more pains to bring along things that I wanted, 
but now we must make the best of what we can get. This way of 
living I don’t fancy. I would much rather be on the march than 
laying here without the accommodations of even Camp life. The 
night is a splendid moonlight again. So far I have been fortunate 
in having pleasant weather on guard. We have in charge of our 
guard one of the deserters from the 75th at Brashear. He was 
caught last Monday and has been tried by Court martial today. 


Thursday 30th 


Another mail this morning before guard mounting. Received 
two letters from Lel and two from Laura, all of which are full of 
love and encouragement. With such pure beings to love and cherish 
I cannot feel alone even though thousands of miles separate us. 
After coming off guard the company mustered by Col. Babcock 
for pay. Wrote a letter to sister Jennie and another to Lel. 


Friday May 1st 


Col. Babcock has permission to go to Brashear to see Mrs. B. 
leaving Cray in command. 


Monday May 4, 1863 


Received the order to be ready to move forward towards 
Alexandria at 2 P. M. Wish Col. B. was here now though he may 
not be back in several days. At 2 we formed line stacked arms 
and waited till 5 P. M. before we started. Gen’] Dwight’s brigade 
has been encamped near Washington, 4 miles in advance of us and 
they moved forward first, we next while the other brigades are in 
rear of us. A bridge just beyond Washington broke down with 
artillery which delayed us an hour or two. Marched till 2 O. C. 
A. M. May 5th; then stopped till 6 A. M. when we moved forward 
again. The reason for such steady marching is said to be that we 
may come up with Dwight’s forces that started at noon yesterday. 
Marched with short rests until after 1. o. c. P. M. then halted till 
5 P. M. When we halted, I was completely exhausted, more so I 
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think than I ever was before. We had marched 28 miles, which 
I don’t think is often beat. I laid down under a tree, too tired to 
do anything else, and rested an hour or more, then went to the 
Bayou and bathed, and a good dinner of chicken, potatoes, crackers, 
butter and coffee, set me all right and at 5 when we started again, 
I felt as good as new. We have followed the road along Bayou 
Boeuf most of the day. Corn is planted extensively all along and 
looks splendidly. Peach trees are quite plenty and being full of 
half grown fruit. Halted at 8 0. c. P. M. 


Wednesday May 6th 


Had reveille at 4 and started at 6 A. M. At 1014 stopped to 
have coffee and dinner where Dwight staid last night. At 12 M. 
moved forward again and bivouaced just before sundown. The 
country is very much the same as we passed through yesterday, 
though more cotton is planted. It was amusing to hear the shout 
that was raised when we passed a field of oats. Why? because 
they were the first we had seen since leaving home. The oats were 
headed out and nearly ripe. Corn seems to be planted at different 
times, as some is but just up and some higher than my head. 
Passed one field of Barley and one of rye and we thought we saw 
some apple trees but they were so far off that we could not exactly 
tell. 


Thursday 7th 


Col. Babcock joined us this morning and the regt. gave him 
three cheers when he rode to the head of the column. Started at 
314 A. M. with 32 miles between us and Alexandria which we 
accomplished before 9 o’clock P. M. The last 4 miles we marched 
in one hour and though it seems strange a little double quick made 
me feel less tired than before we started on it. Alexandria was 
taken by Commodore Porter since we started and his fleet is here 
in the Red river i. e. that portion that has passed Vicksburg. Capt 
Cook with the boats now had at Berwicks Bay are here also. Genl. 
Banks joined us today in time to go into Alexandria with us. A 
great many of the troops fell out of the ranks during the last hours 
march and all of us were very lame and sore. I was content to 
lay down on the ground without coffee as soon as I got my blankets 
and slept soundly till morning. We passed one of the most beauti- 
ful places I ever beheld today. The trees and flowers and every- 
thing about the yard were perfectly splendid. The plantation 
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houses are generally much better and the places more beautiful 
by trees and flowers than they have been below. I am told that 
it is because the planters themselves live on their plantations in- 
stead of their overseers as was more the case below Opelousas. 
The portion of the country we have passed through since leaving 
Opelousas seems to have been planted and tilled as though no fear 
of devastation had been entertained as in the fertile district of the 
Teche, though the effect of the war has been to cover the fields 
with corn instead of King Cotton and sugar cane, the usual crop 
of the section. 


Friday 8th 


Were not disturbed by the well known notes of the reveille 
until sun rise this morning and then we were not obliged to hurry 
up breakfast etc. in order to start forward as for the last few days. 
I arose feeling much better than I expected after the severe exer- 
tion of last nights march. In fact, except a slight soreness in the 
cords of the thighs and a cramping sensation in the hollow of my 
right foot, I felt nearly as well as ever. The first thing I heard 
in the morning was the welcome news that there was a mail for 
us, which was distributed soon and I was rejoiced to receive a 
letter from Lel, one from Jennie containing the vignettes of herself 
and Phil and one from Laura containing her photograph. I wish 


I had the materials and energy to answer them today, but it is no. 


use. We have orders to be ready to move as soon as a camp ground 
is selected for us but it was 3 o. c. before we started. Our camp 
is in a little woods on the banks of the Red River about 3 miles 
above Alexandria. We passed through the village the principle 
street of which lays along the banks of the river. Three of our 
gunboats lay in the stream, two of them are very formidable in- 
deed, the other is the Estrelle (7). 


The Red Rivet’ well deserves its name both from the color of 
the water and the banks. It is about 40 rods wide I should think 
on an average. I went in bathing in the river, the first swim I 
have taken since I swam in the Mississippi last fall. 


Saturday 9th 


The boys were pretty busy fixing up their abodes until after 
noon when we received orders to be ready to start at 4 A. M. to- 
morrow and the work stopped. Wrote a short letter to Lel and 
borrowed an envelope and stamp to send it. Sent one Alexandria 
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paper to Jennie of May 2nd. These papers are printed on the 
plain side of wall paper which seems to be more plenty than other 
paper. Read one volume of “Quits” a very interesting book, an 
English story. About dark we received orders to be ready to 
march with a minute’s notice, and between 8 and 9 P. M. we left 
the camp where we had about made up our minds that we were 
going to stay for some time, and took up the line of march again. 
At 11 O. C. came up with Genl. Dwight’s brigade and bivouaced 
till 4 A. M. Sunday Morning, May 10th when we started on again. 
It seems that they are marching us awful hard and the necessity 
ought to be very great, which calls upon us to march both night 
and day. If it is simply because our Genl. wants to see how hard 
he can work us without killing us it is all the same for it can’t be 
helped. Followed the course of Bayou Rapides around to the Red 
River again near which we arrived at 5 O. C. P. M., and bivouaced. 
Lt. Tuller went to the hospital at Alexandria instead of accom- 
panying the expedition. The soil is mostly sandy of a reddish 
color and not as rich as the black soil on the Mississippi and Bayou 
Lafurche and Teche. Corn is not as large as we have passed, but 
the whole section is covered with it and looks well. We passed a 
great deal of cotton stored in buildings but little growing in the 
fields. We passed some hills from 25 to 50 feet high at a place 
called Pinewood. Timber is very plenty. 


Monday 11th 


Did not leave our camp until 3 o’clock P. M., which made the 
day seem much more like the Lord’s day than the day before. At 
3 we started and marched about 6 miles into the Pinewoods, which 
very much resemble the Pine forests of Florida. Either “the object 
of the expedition was accomplished” or something else; at any rate 
we turned back and bivouaced on the old ground again. It took 
two or three hours to turn about the train during which we lay in 
the forest. Fires were built all around and some of them running 
up dry stubs and along dry logs gave the place a remarkable ap- 
pearance. Just as we started back an aid of Genl. Weitzel told 
Col. Babcock that we were going back to Alexandria and then to 
Port Hudson. The news that Genl. Hunter was in the river with 
15,000 men and several ironclad boats is confirmed. Port Hudson 
will undoubtedly be tried again and it is more than probable that 
we will go there. It was 11 O. C. when we reached the ground of 
our camp again. 
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Tuesday 12th 


At 714 A. M. started towards Alexandria, that is 18 miles from 
us by the river road which we take. The day is warm, and the 
march was the hardest for me of any day yet. We marched through 
without stopping for dinner and reached our former camp ground 
at 31% o’clock P. M. 


Wednesday 13th 


Spent a restless night and am sick with a high fever all day. 
Lt. Tuller who went to the hospital Saturday night, came up to 
camp a short time today but I was too sick to talk with him much. 
Col. B. came over to see me about Sergt. Barnes who had spoken 
to him about a recommend for a commission in a negro regiment 
but I fear I did not help his case much. 


Thursday 14th/63 
Fever less, pain less, strength less but quite sick all day. 


Friday 15th. 


Fever gone and I felt well except from weakness. Went over 
and talked with Col. B. about Sergt Barnes’ case. Col. feels un- 
willing to recommend him just now but I think he will do so 
finally. He said he would sign a recommendation for Pat if I 
desired it for which I am very much obliged to him. He told me 
that Lt. Tuller had gone to Brashear city. He said that he handed 
him his resignation, but finally concluded to take a leave of absence 
of 90 days if he could get it and in case he could not get it to 
resign, so unless he resigns I will probably not see him again before 
he goes home. If he resigns he will have to see me to turn over 
the company property, etc, etc. 

Wrote a short letter to Lel. 


Saturday 16th 


Feel almost well again. Received the order to march at 4 
o’clock A. M. tomorrow. All my baggage had to be put on the 
wagon which started at night and consequently had to sleep with 
nothing but a rubber blanket and overcoat. 


Sunday 17th 


Inevitably morning finds us on a march again. This time in 
a retrograde direction i. e. towards Cheneyville. I felt compara- 
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tively well and stood the march of 30 miles exceedingly well. The 
negroes along the road were dressed in their Sunday rigs and most 
of them looked very clean and some well dressed. 


Some of the wenches furnished us great amusement by fol- 
lowing along and dancing to the music of the drum corps which 
played for their benefit. Bivouaced on the plantation of Gen. 
Wells 4 miles from Cheneyville. 


Monday 18th 


Started at 4 o’clock again and marched about 10 miles beyond 
Cheneyville and bivouaced on the left bank of Bayou Boeuf at noon 
with the probability of staying here some two or three days. 


Tuesday 19th 


Staid quietly in camp all day. We are in the district that 
formed the theatre of Solomon Northup’s bondage. Old Epp’s 
plantation is a few miles down the Bayou and Epp’s himself is on 
his plantation, a noted man made famous by the circumstance of 
his owning Solomon Northup. Plenty of negroes are found about 
here who say that they knew Platt well and have danced to the 
music of his fiddle often. Some who remember when he was taken 
out of the lot by the “Northern gemman’’. 


Bayou Boeuf was then the witness of quite a scene which made 
a lasting impression on the minds of the poor darkies who saw the 
affair. The negroes are now free according to the proclamation 
of Abe Lincoln and it is amusing as well as saddening to think of 
the notions some of them entertain of freedom. Some of them 
actually think they will never have to work again any more. The 
more intelligent portion seem to know that even if they are free 
they will suffer much want and degradation that they ever have 
known before they all learn to take care of themselves. Their 
freedom here is conditional with the stay of our troops in this 
portion of the country. 


Wednesday 20th 


About 3 P. M. we were electrified by the intelligence that 
Captain Barrett and 15 of his La. Cavalry were taken prisoners a 
mile and a half this side of Cheneyville. The report is that the 
rebs have a regiment of Texans there. The 75th had orders to 
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fall in and relieve the 12th Conn. on picket guard, but the order 
was soon after countermanded, and we were ordered to fall in at 
6 o’clock P. M. Regt. and a section of the 6th Mass. Battery moved 
out about 5 miles on the Semmesport road, where the rebs were 
reported to have a small force of guerrillas to annoy our trains. 
The report proved to be untrue. Marched with my Company as 
rear guard of the column and left one plattoon under Sergt. Barnes 
on picket about half a mile in rear of where the regt. stopped. 


Thursday 21st 


As soon as we had coffee I went with the other plattoon on 
picket and relieved Sergt. Barnes. Took twelve men and a sergt. 
and went out about 3 miles on the Holmsville road to learn what 
I could about the roads, etc. from the negroes and others on the 
plantations. All the men are gone to the war leaving the women 
and children at home; the only white man I saw was one with one 
leg. At a house close by the picket station, there are four ladies 
and only one gentleman and he a paroled prisoner. Two of the 
ladies husbands were in the war, and they themselves are intensely 
secesh. I talked with them a long time, in fact I had the most 
conversation with them of any ladies since I left home and they 
seemed to be intelligent though not rich. At night received the 
order to be ready to fall in with the reg’t at 12 o’clock midnight. 
Played a few games of Euchre with Pat. 


Friday 22nd 


At 12 o’clock precisely the regiment came along. Marched 
back about 2 miles to another road where we joined the Brigade 


and marched towards Semmesport. Marched almost steady till © 


1 o’clock P. M. The weather was very warm and the march was 
the hardest we have had since we started. Nearly two thirds of 
the men fell out of the ranks. Bivouaced in a woods and dinner, 
shade and rest soon restored the usual.good feeling, though there 
was a good deal of grumbling about Gen’l Weitzel. We are 12 
miles from Semmesport. 


Saturday 23rd 


Reveille at 3 A. M. march at 4. Marched within two miles of 
Semmesport and halted before noon just after crossing the Yellow 
River. Just after we halted Gen’l Weitzel rode down the lines and 
said that the rebels came out of Vicksburg and fought Gen’] Grant 
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Thursday. He whipped them capturing 18,500 prisoners and 86 
pieces of artillery. They came out of Port Hudson and fought 
Col. Dudley. He whipped them there and last night Port Hudson 
was in flames. This news of course was received with the wildest 
enthusiasm and cheers. God grant that it may prove true. Drew 
two days rations and had them cooked ready to start in the morn- 
ing. Drew clothing for the men who were getting quite ragged. 
Captain Fitch came down from Semmesport. He had been to Bayou 
Sara where Gen’] Grover and Gen’! Emery have gone and is now 
on his way back towards Brashear. He told me he had a trunk for 
me at B. so I know the trunk that father sent has arrived so far 
safe. Hope I shall be able to get it soon. Col. Babcock went on to 
Simmesport last night where Mrs. B. is with Mrs. Fitch, leaving 
Capt. Cray in command. 


Sunday 24th. 


Reveille at 3, March at 4 A. M. again. Halted and stacked 
arms at the landing and waited till the middle of the afternoon 
before we went aboard the boats. The cavalry and artillery and 
baggage trains were ferried across first. When we went aboard 
the Laurel Hill everything was across except some of the poor 
negroes and their things which they were getting across on flat 
boats as fast as they could. It was almost pitiful to see them 
working as though for life for the rebel cavalry were reported at 
the place where we stopped two miles back in some force and they 
will probably make a scattering among the negroes that are left 
when we are gone. The Bridge across the stream there was burned 
by Weitzel’s order last night, so that they can only get across by 
swimming till they can build a bridge. The poor darkies are seek- 
ing freedom “under difficulties”. Nearly a regiment of colored 
men was raised here yesterday and today. At about 5 o’clock the 
boats started up the Atchafalaya, soon reached the Red River and 
thence into the Mississippi. The land along the banks of all three 
rivers is very low and in many places swampy. After it was too 
dark to see to distinguish objects on the shore, I laid down on deck 
and watched the stars and the smoke from the high smoke stacks of 
the Laurel Hill and the next thing I was conscious of was of being 
cold; looked at my watch and found the hands standing at half past 
two. How long it had been stopped I don’t know for I did not wind 
it last evening. Went below and laid down on a settee and slept 
till daylight. The boat had also stopped and was alone, the rest 
having gone on. She steamed up about an hour after sunrise and 
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started on down the “father of waters’. Had coffee and hard bread 
and meat for breakfast. Met the gunboat Arazonia; and soon after 
we started the Bee came up with orders from Gen’l Banks for 
Weitzel. A staff officer came aboard our boat and communicated 
with Weitzel and then returned to the Bee and both boats went on 
down stream. 


One of Gen’] Weitzel’s staff told us that the order was to land 
at Bayou Sara 12 miles from Port Hudson and march down imme- 
diately, and take the right in the assault. T’was but a short ride 
to Bayou Sara where the other boats that started with us lay, 
together with a few others, and a few soldiers are scattered about 
the town part of which has been burned by our fleet. The town at 
Bayou Sara is called St. Francisville. One portion is on the low 
flat next the river and the other portion on high ground that rises 
abruptly about 25 feet a few rods from the bank. The part on the 
flat is mostly burned. The portion on the Bluffs is a beautiful 
place of perhaps 500 inhabitants. We landed and had two days 
rations of salt meat cooked and put in haversacks with hard bread, 
and at 1 o’clock P. M. took up the line of march again. 


Here we found hills in good earnest—to go up and down, the 
highest and steepest I have seen yet in the South. The weather is 
sultry and the road dusty, but we marched very slow and held out 
well. We could hear once in a while a gun in the direction of Port 
Hudson. I don’t know where we bivouaced; all I know is that we 
stopped just after dark in an open field surrounded on all sides by 
woods. Some reports say that the rebel fortifications are two 
miles in front of us in a straight line. All is quiet during the night. 


Tuesday 26th 


Moved forward in the morning through a belt of woods into 
an opening, a distance of about a mile and a half and halted in | 
‘front of another belt of woods said to be 3/4 of a mile in depth 
which divided us from the rebels. Our troops are said to be in 
the farther side of these woods and skirmishers in front of them 
in the opening beyond. We passed a regiment of negroes (the | 
8rd, Col. Nelson). with the baggage trains and ambulances. They | 
are good looking Sdldiers and seem to be anxious for a fight. Col. 
Babcock told us that we were not likely to move ahead today, when 
we halted, and we did not. 
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The colored troops (two regiments) passed us, and it was 
reported that they were going to make a charge on the rebels at 
4 o’clock P. M. They seem to be much pleased and in the best of 
spirits saying “they would make no guard by taking prisoners.” 
Everything was quiet all day except a little cannonading apparently 
from the gunboat. Time seemed to pass very slowly. I got hold 
of a book which kept me most of the forenoon. Afternoon I played 
Eucre with the boys. No order to move yet. 


A guard was posted in each company to awake the company 
in case of alarm and we laid down to sleep as soundly as though 
we were not within so short a distance of Port Hudson. I was not 
very well and did not sleep well myself. There was some cannonad- 
ing from the gunboats occasionally all night and at one time I 
heard some sharp infantry firing; but there was no alarm where 
we were. 


Wednesday 27th 


Reveille at 4 with orders to move forward at 5 o’clock A. M. 
The men were furnished with 50 rounds of cartridges. We moved 
in line of battle, till we reached near the end of the belt of woods, 
then moved by the right flank through deep ravines and and awful 
rough places, in which the regiment got strung out in single file. 

- We must have marched about two miles for we went very fast. 
When we came into a more open place, the regiment halted long 
enough to form again and most of the stragglers came up. While 

_ ‘we were resting here a sharp firing of infantry commenced on the 
right and front of us and we started in that direction. Had to 
move partly by the right flank and partly in line of battle for a 
few minutes to bring us in rear of the troops engaged; then we 
moved forward into the thickest of the fight. The rebels were 
throwing shell and grape and canister from a large gun on their 
fortifications. Just before we came up to the advance of our forces 
a shot from this gun cut off a tree larger than my body and grape 
and canister as well as rifle balls were flying on all sides cutting 
down our brave soldiers, who were rushing up on the rebel lines. 
The advance line of the brigade in front of us (Col. Van Zandt, 
Dwight’s old brigade) was just in the edge of the woods when we 
came up and the rebels were on the edge of a ravine only a few 
rods in front. Our lines move steadily on and of course the rebels 
fell back. Just as we reached the edge of the woods and joined 
the advance, Harvey Rich of my company jumped up on a bank 
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just to the right of me, and fell back probably mortally wounded 
with two balls in his body and another in his arm. He was brave 
even to rashness. He was the first and only one of Co. B. that I 
saw fall. I started forward calling to the company to come on but 
every man seemed to be fighting on his own hook in fact the nature 
of the ground was such that the companies could not keep together 
if they would, and before I got half way across the ravine I could 
not see a member of the company near me. It was more like Indian 
fighting than a charge. The ravines were about 50 rods across 
and in some places very steep, these ravines were filed with fallen 
timber making them almost impassable on account of the brush, 
but our men pushed forward stopping now and then behind a log 
or stump to take sight at a reb until we reached the other ridge, 
beyond which was another and worse ravine to pass and on the 
opposite ridge were the outer line of rifle pits and batteries behind 
which the rebels have retreated. There were too few men in front 
to follow them farther so we halted and from behind logs and any 
shelter we could find and enjoyed an occasional peck at the rebs 
who were climbing the other side of the ravine and at those who 
would once in a while raise up their heads inside the rifle pits. 
I found myself with a few of Co.’s G and K of the 75th and a lot 
of the 4th Wisconsin who said “Lt. we are without officers and we 
will follow you.” I inquired for the 75th but could not find out 
where they were; so I concluded to remain where I was. Gave 
the men orders to lay low and save their strength and ammunition 

and fire only when they saw some one to fire at.. : 


Lt. Chesebro of Co. G. came up and he thought we had better 
try and find Col. Babcock and the regiment. So I left him with 
the men and moved down the line towards the right. I found once 
in a while a man of the 75th along the line with the 4th Wis. and 
Col. Babcock about 20 rods from where I was on a road with about 
50 men keeping the gunners away from a 32 pound gun in the 
rebel works. He sent me back to find Lt. Chesebro and tell him 
to join him with his men and all others of the 75th he could find. 
Went back to find him but got on another track and could not find 
him. Saw Capt. Townsend who pointed out the body of Lt. Avery 
of F. Co. who had been killed by a charge of grape shot, poor 
fellow. | 


When I got back to the place where I left the Col., found Lt. 
Chesebro and his men there and about a half a dozen of B. Co. who 
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were not there before. Vunk told me that Pat was wounded by a 
rifle ball in the forehead and could not live. They said that two 
others were killed, and two severely wounded. O! God! it is terri- 
ble! The report came that both Pat and Rich are dead but it 
proved untrue as none of the company have died yet, though the 
last two named will probably die. If I could only go and see Pat 
it would be some satisfaction though he is entirely unconscious. 
Ed. Blakeman gave me his (Pat’s) watch, and said that the doctor 
had the papers that were in his pocket. I dare not hope that he 
can live for the ball is lodged in the brain. It will be sad news for 
his friends at home, and O! how I shall miss him. The position 
of our forces remained the same the rest of the day. Col. Babcock 
had orders to hold his position till night when he would be relieved. 
The men kept coming in gradually till night, when I had about 30 
men out of the 61 who started with me in the morning. They had 
been mixed in with the other regiments and some of them had 
been on top of the rebel intrenchments on the left of us. Our cooks 
came up with coffee and meat and hard bread just at dark which 
was most acceptable as but few of us had eaten anything since 
morning. 


Just before night a flag of truce was raised from one side or 
the other, I don’t know which and the firing ceased for a short 
time; what its object was I don’t know. When the flag went down 
the firing commenced from both sides with renewed fury and lasted 
till dark when it ceased except now and then a single rifle. Most 
of the regiment was ordered back a few rods into another ravine 
while two or three companies held the front line. I was back with 
my company and everything was quiet till 2 o’clock when we were 
waked pretty suddenly by sharp firing along the line in front of 
‘us. It was said that some rebels attempted to steal up on our men, 
but they did not injure nor drive them as I have heard. The Ist 
Maine battery lost terribly in men and horses in this Ist day’s 
fight; at one piece all but one man and every horse are said to have 
been killed. Night caused a temporary lull in the terrible scene 
of carnage, which was not renewed again to any such extent in 
the morning. The heaviest losses were in the first part of the 
fight. The Genl’s staff lost its two best officers. Capt. Hubbard 
and Lt. Rodnosea. The loss in our regiment must have been about 
10 killed and 50 wounded. The 8th N. H. lost the Seaview of any 
so far as I have heard. 
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Thursday 28th 


As soon as it became light the firing was commenced by our 
rifles and the rebel sharp shooters and soon the roar of artillery 
and the whistling of shot and shell proclaimed the nature of the 
fight for the day. No advance was made and the firing of either 
artillery or infantry was not very brisk. My company remains 
where it was during the night, in perfect safety though bullets 
were flying over and around us. Very few are wounded on our 
side today and at times the firing would almost entirely cease. 
About 9 A. M. a flag of truce was displayed by the rebels and an 
agreement of a cessasion of hostilities till two o’clock was made for 
the purpose of burying the dead. There were a few bodies near 
where we were that began to putrify and the smell was awful. 


Our cooks report that Pat is still alive but there is no hope 
for his recovery. The other boys will get well. For some reason 
or other the firing was commenced again and became more brisk 
than before till 1014 o’clock when the flag was again displayed and 
the truce till 2 was not again violated. The dead were all buried 
and our men some of them went clear up to the rebel works and 
talked with the rebs while some of them were admitted inside our 
lines to pick up their dead. The armistice was extended till 7 o’clock 
P. M. and where had been so recently the strife and deadly strug- 
gle, the whistle of ball and the roar of cannon, all is quiet and 
friendly till the appointed hour. 7 o’clock had not long passed 
before the ball opened and for a few moments the range of canister 
and grape on our regt. was more perfect than ever before, one poor 
fellow lost an arm and will probably die. Darkness soon put a 
stop to active operations again and we rested in comparative quiet 
till morning. 


Nothing has been done on either side today except to hold the 
same positions and fire at each other with little effect. Pat is still 
living and still entirely unconscious. 


Friday 29th 
The boys said that Pat is alive yet late last night, but almost 


gone, and that Rich and the other boys were doing well. Firing 


opened very much as yesterday. All idea of a further advance 
here without more troops seems to be given up and our attention 
is turned to strengthening our own position. We received a small 
mail early in the morning and I am gladened by a letter from Laura 
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and Ma. It has been a long time since we have heard from them 
and now we have but a small mail, the most we have not yet re- 
ceived otherwise I would certainly have heard from Lel. Our 
regiment was relieved from the advance and sent back to support 
Duryea’s battery early in the day. We lay in a deep ravine the 
rest of the day and a smart shower of rain towards night made it 
a little uncomfortable and if we had not sent to the rear for our 
overcoats and blankets would have suffered at night. Just at 
night changed our position into other ravines to guard the battery 
the better. Had to lay down on rather wet ground but most of.us 
were tired enough to sleep well in spite of the occasional firing 
from gunboats and even from the cannon that opened within a few 
rods of us at one time. When the boys came up from the camp 
they told me that Pat died this morning at 5 o’clock. May the 
affliction to his friends work out good “God gave he has taken 
away’. I wish that I could see that he is buried as decently as 
possible but I cannot. A soldiers grave is as sweet a resting place 
though without coffin or tombstone as the most beautiful resting 
place that affection can invent. He would have been unconscious 
of the most tender care, for those who were with him say that he 
never groaned or knew anything till a short time before he died 
when he groaned terribly, but was entirely unconscious of sur- 
rounding objects. 


Saturday 30th 


There was more artillery firing on our side today, which was | 
sparingly replied to by the rebs. Musketry firing was but slow 
between the sharpshooters of both sides. Our forces occupy the 
same positions as yesterday, so do the rebs. The official report 
of the losses in our regt. is 11 killed 72 wounded and 2 missing, 85 
in all. This is about 1/5 of the number engaged. Other regiments 
have lost some more and some less. The 4th Wis. lost 1/8. The 
loss in Co. B. was 1 killed, 6 wounded, only 3 seriously. The regi- 
ment did not move today. Just at night there was a sharp firing 
commenced on the right near where our regiment was in the first 
place, and kept up for half an hour or more. What was the occa- 
sion or result of it, I have not learned. Port Hudson does not seem 
to be ours yet, though it really is ours only we have not yet got 


possession. The mail yesterday contained full account of Hooker’s 
failure in Virginia. | 
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Sunday 31st 


Remained in the same place all day supporting the battery. 
Just after noon I went with Lt. Hutchinson to the rear where our 
sick and cooks are, on the other side of these woods. Considerable 
cannonading on our side with but little reply. 


Monday June 1st 


Slept till 814 o’clock A. M. in spite of the firing which was 
quite brisk. At 9 A. M. our regiment had orders to relieve the 
8th N. H. and take our old place in front. This pleases us for we 
would rather have staid there in the first place than have been 
relieved. When they relieve us next time, I hope they will not 
move us to a worse place than they take us from. 


Companies A. F. & C. take the front and the rest of the Regt. 
lay in the ravines just to the rear. No advance is made but ar- 
tillery is brought to bear on the doomed place more every day. One 
of Co. A was killed instantly and another wounded by the premature 
bursting of one of our own shells. The evening was unusually 
quiet, at one time not a shot was fired for full 15 minutes. The 
moon shone most splendidly through the trees and I could hardly 
realize that I was on the battle field before Port Hudson. A few 
of the boys got together and had a few songs which sounded 
splendidly in the still night air. 


Tuesday, June 2. 


A few shells were thrown in our vicinity by the rebels during 
the night, but with no effect except to wake us up once or twice. 
Lt. Tuller came up from New Orleans and reached the Company 
early in the morning. He saw Rich, Parker & Taylor at Baton 
Rouge. He says they are getting along finely. He says all our 
wounded are getting along well. Just before noon there was the 
livliest firing from cannon on the left we have had. Whether it 
was from the gunboats or not I don’t know. I wrote 3 letters, one 
to Pat’s sister with the sad news of his death and one to Lel and 


one to Laura. This took most of the day. 
Wednesday 3rd 


According to custom the rebels shelled the woods a good deal 
during the night and they came nearer to us than ever before. Got 
up early, nothing of importance to change the state of affairs. 
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Time hangs heavily. Nothing to read, nothing to do but lay 
around and hear the continual crack of rifles and the occasional 
louder report of cannon. ° 


Thursday 4th 


Our company and Co. G. were in the rifle pits in front which 
we like better than laying back in the ravine for we have some- 
thing to do. Col. Babcock set me to work with some of my men 
building a covered road to a rifle pit out to the right. We cut 
brush and piled on the side of the enemy and in places dug through 
banks. Had not got it completed when we were relieved. As we 
were going back into the ravines, one poor fellow was walking 
slowly in an exposed position and was shot in the leg below the 
knee, breaking his leg. He was sent to the hospital and in an 
hour the surgeons had his leg off above the knee. With an am- 
putated leg his chance for living is very slim in this climate. 
Captain Savery told me that every one who has had a leg ampu- 
tated in these woods has died so far; if he lives he will be an 
exception. Dr. Root performed the operation. The man’s name 
is Wm. G. Sturgis. 


Friday 5th 


No news, everybody is waiting now for the bombardment 
which is to commence when we get the guns and mortars in posi- 
tion. It was expected that the ball would have opened before this, 
now I believe next week is the set time. I am a little anxious to 
know how a bombardment from a hundred guns and mortars will 
effect the rebs. Deserters come over more or less every night. 
They report that rations and ammunition are short and that Port 
Hudson must soon fall. Towards noon I was taken with a chill 
followed with fever which kept me pretty quiet the rest of the day. 
Col. Babcock moved his quarter to the arbor that Tuller and I had © 
built. | 


Saturday 6th 


Awoke feeling quite well. The Rebs did not fire their big 
guns as usual last night, but just at daylight this morning they 
fired a charge of grape that did no harm. At noon our company 
went intc the rifle pits again for 24 hours diversion of shooting at 
rebels, thuugh it was very few we could see. Just at night Col. 
Babcock was called to the command of the brigade (Col. Thomas 
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is sick) leaving Capt. Savery in command of the 75th. I was then 
in command of the one company in the rifle pits. Whiskey was 
issued to the men, and one of the men get enough to make him 
beastly drunk. I wish that they would not issue a drop of whiskey, 
for I don’t believe it ever does one bit of good and always does 
harm. The Rebs gave us our evenings diversion by way of a few 
shells none of which burst. 


Sunday 7th 


Received a large mail early in the morning, seven letters for 
me, two from home, two from Lel, one from Jennie, one from Mrs. 
Slade and one from Elveldine Higley an old schoolmate from whom I 
had not heard before. Before we were relieved at noon I was taken 
with another chill followed with fever and I did little more that 
day. Col. Babcock takes Lt. Tuller on his staff as A. D. C. 


Wednesday 10th 


The great bombardment for which we have all been waiting so 
long, does not yet take place, but we had the heaviest cannonading 
yet tonight just before and after midnight. About 10 o'clock P. M. 
the regt. was turned out by orders from Headquarters and the 
right wing was sent forward under Capt. Savery to feel of the 
enemy’s works. All around the line skirmishers were sent forward 
in like manner and quite a lively fire was exchanged, which in our 
brigade resulted in about 50 killed and wounded, the only result 
as I have learned too. It was a strange movement and I cannot 
understand its object nor learn of any beneficial result. I think 
Genl. Banks has given up the plan of a general bombardment. 


Thursday 11th 


Sergt. Major Haight returned from N. O. and brought a small 
mail. I have another letter from Laura and one from Lel contain- 
ing her vignette which is just as natural and perfect as it can be. 
It seems almost as though it possessed the power to return wad 
look when I gaze into the beloved eyes. 


Saturday 13th 


Regiment receives orders to be ready to move at 1 o’clock 
A. M. Sunday morning with 60 rounds of cartridge to each man. 
The report is that the 12th Conn. and 75th N. Y. are to be skir- 
mishers in front of an assaulting column to charge the enemies 
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works on the left of the line. The plan is busily discussed among 
the men but they are not certain of the correctness of the report. — 
Orders kept coming till late in the evening, and coffee etc. was 
brought just before midnight so that we slept but very little. 


Sunday 14th 


At about .1 o’clock the regiment was formed and marched 
about 2 miles to the place of assault; halted and left blankets and 
overcoats piled so that the men would go in light. Col. Babcock 
was in command of the skirmishers 12th and 75th and he called 
the officers together to explain the part we were to perform. He 
said we were to approach the enemy’s works by a covered way, 
and would come out of the covered road at an angle of the rebel 
works, here the 75th were to file to the right, in single file and the 
12th to the left in like manner, so that the regiments would form 
a strong line of skirmishers directly under the enemy’s works. He 
cautioned us to take every precaution against making any noise, 
as it was desirous that we should gain that position without alarm- 
ing the enemy if possible. The plan was after we got our position 
the 91st N. Y. were to come up with hand granades, and when the 
main body of the assaulting column came up, they were to deliver 
their hand granades and the skirmishers rush over the intrench- 
ments followed by the whole assaulting column. The plan was 
most miserably followed. In the first place the 12th Conn. did not 
come up until too late to enable us to get our position before day- 
light and in fact after waiting some time we started forward with- 
out them. Our regt. started into the covered way as it is called, 
but before we got half way to the breast works, the enemy knew 
we were coming and fired on us. When we came out in sight of 
the breast works it was daylight and the rebels fired volley after 
volley from behind the intrenchments at us, but still we pressed 
on and I did not stop till I reached the ditch alongside the breast 
works; there I halted with a few men but we received a volley 
from about 6 rifles lengthwise of the ditch, which wounded two or 
three. Seeing that they could rake the ditch the whole length, we 
fell back over the bank of it, and sought cover partly by the works 
themselves and partly by the rise in ground. Capt Savery who 
was in command of the left 4 companies came along and stopped 
by the side of me. I asked him if we should go over, he said ‘“‘no, 
we can’t now, haven’t men enough.” So we lay close to the ground, 
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and fired at a rebel head whenever we saw one raise above the 
parapet to fire on us. For about half an hour we lay under the 
fire of the enemy without support. Our men in coming over a 
knoll had been mowed down like grass and I expected that our loss 
would be enormous. I looked around me and saw but 4 men of 
my company, and about 25 of the regiment. Captain Savery was 
the only officer with me and we seemed to be separated from the 
rest of the regiment by a kind of a ridge. In a few minutes Lieut. 
Hosmer, Acting Adjutant, came up and Capt. Savery was wounded 
in the arm just at my side while aiming a gun at the man who shot 
him. He jumped up and started towards the rear with the ex- 
clamation “‘O’ Christ, Will’ and left the field. I did not see how 
bad his wound was, but I hope it is not serious. Two or three 
attempts at charging were made without success. A part of the 
114th N. Y. tried to charge where I was. They went as far as the 
ditch and there halted a moment. That moment was death and 
dismay to their ranks and they hurried back in confusion leaving 
their colors and part of their number in the ditch. As the day 
advanced the heat of the sun became very oppressive and it was 
most heartrending to hear the wounded begging to be moved into 
the shade, and we unable to do anything for them. More troops 
were brought in and kept under cover of the ravines, but little was 
done after 9 o’clock A. M. Further attempts to charge seemed to 
have been given up. After dark most of the troops were with- 
drawn and our brigade returned to its old position. My friend Lt. 
Hutchinson of Co. D. was killed early in the morning. Polaski 
Olmstat my old schoolmate and friend was also killed. Our loss 
must be very heavy, though I do not hear of any killed in Co. B. 
Col. Babcock, Capt. Savery, Lt. Thurbur and Lt. Crocker among 
the officers are wounded. Corpl. Coleman, Ashley, Beardsley, 
Priddy, Whitcomb, Wilson and Coppernoll of Co. B. are wounded 
but none of them so as to endanger life or limb with good care. | 
Darkness put an end to the scene of conflict and threw a veil over 
the field whereon lay hundreds of dead and dying. 


[The account ends here in the midst of the siege of Port Hudson.] 
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“WOMEN IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN LOUISIANA 
DURING RECONSTRUCTION* 


By KATHRYN REINHART SCHULER 


I. CONTRASTS IN THE NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN SITUATIONS 


The feminist movement in the United States had its beginnings 
in the third and fourth decades of the nineteenth century. Ad- 
vancing very slowly and thwarted by numerous obstacles, it was 
not until the late fifties that it actually crystallized as an organized 
effort. The tremendous impetus given to it by the Civil War made 
those women who were in the vanguard believe that the achieve- 
ment of their goal—opportunities for women equal to those for 
men in every aspect of life—was soon to be realized. The decade 
following the end of the war was one of intense activity in many 
fields of endeavor. 


One can not read long on this subject, however, without notic- 
ing that this revolution, usually known as the Woman’s Movement, 
was taking place only in the North and West, and that the South 
was apparently for years untouched by it. Whether this apathy 
on the part of Southern women toward an extension of their rights 
was more apparent than real is the question which this study at- 
tempts to answer. 


It must not be assumed that the term, “public affairs,” in- 
volves only political activity. In this paper women are considered 
as having engaged in public life when they participated in any 
undertaking not directly related to the traditional functions of 
woman as homemaker. Those aspects are considered especially 
significant which mark a new departure for women’s activities in 
the direction toward greater freedom from the restraint of the 
home and the time-honored conception of woman’s place in a patri- 
archal social system. . 


The Reconstruction era has been selected as the best period 
in which to approach this subject, as it marked the transition in 
the South from the old mode of life of ante-bellum days to the 


*Substance of Master’s thesis, Louisiana State University, 1936. 
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“New South” of the dawning industrial age. Feministic tendencies 
in the Old South were practically unheard of; and those of the 
New South definitely had their beginnings in the Reconstruction 
decade which followed the collapse of the Confederacy. Further- 
more, this period was one of such unusual activity on the part of 
the Northern women in the effort to extend their rights—legal, 
social, civil, economic, and political—that it presents a distinct 
challenge to the historian to discover some parallel, however slight, 
in the Southern situation. 


In order to evaluate whatever indications there might be of a 
woman’s movement in Louisiana in the Reconstruction era, it is 
necessary first to review briefly the conditions in the North and 
South generally at this time. 


The political phase of the feminist movement as it developed 
in the North had its birth in the first Woman’s Rights Convention, 
held in Seneca Falls, New York, July 19-20, 1848... From then 
until the shot at Sumter, it continued to gain in momentum, but 
after that event Northern women ceased agitating for their own 
political rights, and codperated whole-heartedly with the men in 
carrying on the business of war. For the active part they played, 
they expected some tangible expression of appreciation from the 
men, and it was greatly disillusioning to them when, in 1869, 
despite all their efforts, the word “sex” was omitted from the fif- 
teenth amendment.’ 


Although this disappointment in the political field was keen, 
in many other aspects of the movement women began to realize 
their objectives. In the field of higher education, not only did 
barriers against coeducation begin to be broken down in the Middle 
West, but high-ranking colleges exclusively for women were opened 
in the East. In 1863, only five colleges admitted women,’ whereas 
by 1876 twenty-two more colleges opened their doors to this group, 
of which three were exclusively for women.‘ Substantial headway 
was also made in the various occupations and professions. On the 
lecture platform Anna Dickinson, Mary Livermore, Susan B. An- 
thony, and Elizabeth Cady Stanton stood out as pioneers.” Many 


nT es. Cady Stanton, and others, History of Woman Suffrage, 3 vols., (Rochester, 
189 
diets II, Chs. 16-21. The fifteenth amendment provided: ‘The right of the citizens of 


the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude.”’ 

8These were: Oberlin (1833), Antioch (1853), University of Iowa (1860), Cornell Uni- 
versity (1862), and Bates College (1863). 

*Annie Meyer, Woman’s Work in America, (New York, 1891), Chs. 2, 3; Emily Faithfuu, 
Three Visits to America, (New York, 1884 devotes much space to [Prem Hoe Bre gress. 

SMeyer, Woman’s Work in America, hs. 5-9, 11; Mary Livermore, The Story of My Life, 
(Hartford, 1897), 589-590. 
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women entered journalism, and a few became editors of daily 
papers and monthly magazines. Mrs. Arabella A. Mansfield of 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, first won the struggle of women to be allowed 
to practice law,’ and Mrs. Myra Bradwell of Illinois was the second 
to win such a decision from the courts. As clergywomen, Miss 
Olympia Brown of Massachusetts and Mrs. Van Cott of New York 
achieved both fame and notoriety.* The gaining of admission into 
the medical field was a harder nut to crack, but this also gradually 
began to be accomplished.’ Elizabeth Blackwell, Mary H. Thomp- 
son, and Mary Putnam-Jacobi were eminent pioneer women physi- 


cians. 


Business and industry in this period began to receive women 
in large numbers. The invention of the sewing-machine, the type- 
writer, and the telegraph opened worlds of new occupational op- 
portunities. Besides working in factories, numbers of women came 
- to be employed as clerks in various governmental departments and 
in the telegraph companies. Furthermore, they began to assume 
the bulk of the school-teaching burden. 


In addition to the struggle for political, educational, and eco- 
nomic rights, women were interested in bringing about more equita- 
ble laws in regard to property, marriage, contracts, and other civil 
rights. They took their stand for social equality by organizing 
women’s clubs, such as the Sorosis Club of New York, which re- 
ceived much ridicule from the public press.** They undertook re- 
forms of every description, the most notable and far-reaching of 
which was the Woman’s Temperance Crusade begun in 1878.” It 
was indeed a period of reform and idealism ranging from the 
establishment of the Universal Peace Society’ to the proposed 
experimental Aurora Village at Woodburn, Massachusetts, where 


all the landowners, government officials, lawyers, physicians and 
teachers were to be women and where property was to descend 
through the female line.” 


This brief sketch indicates some of the activities into which 
the women of the North threw themselves once the war had de- 


Meyer, Woman’s Work in America, 128-138. 
T]bid., 221-235. 
_ SIbid., 214-215; Faithfull, Three Visits to America, 21-22; J. G. Chester, Transatlantic 

Sketches, (London, 1869), 358-359. 

® Meyer, Woman’s Work in America, 162-188; Faithfull, Three Visite to America, 15, 22-24, 
111-112, 118-119; Allan Nevins, Emergence of Modern America, (New York, 1928), 340-341. 
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stroyed the first barriers against woman’s participation in the 
fields of endeavor other than those connected directly with the 
home. 


In the South, however, conditions were by no means compara- 
ble to those of the North. Such problems as stark poverty, the 
rehabilitation of homes, the adjustment to new conditions of mili- 
tary control, and a-solution to the baffling question of the newly 
freed Negroes, faced each individual in the Confederate States. 
Under such conditions, it is easy to understand the difference 
between the activities of the Northern women and those of the 
Southern women at this period. In addition to the tradition of 
~woman’s place, which was not so easily overthrown in the South 
as in the North, there was the important factor of the concentra- 
tion of the whole white South on the recovery of home government 
under its former rulers. How could the demand for suffrage 
- logically be made for females when it was not even possessed by 
all the white males? And how could the arguments of the Northern 
suffragists be accepted when they contended that “universal” suf- 
frage, thus including Negroes, should be the policy? It is clear 
that these two problems alone plus the weight of tradition and the 
burden of economic and social conditions were enough to thwart 
any feministic movement, not only in its political aspects, but also 
in its endeavors along educational and professional lines. 


What, then, was the extent of participation in public affairs 
by Southern women at this time? In considering this question, 
two chief factors must be kept constantly in mind: the poverty of 
the whites, and the changed status of the Negroes. Poverty 
rendered it imperative that some way be found to earn a livelihood. 
This necessity in itself was revolutionary for women. Such a 
situation was rendered even more difficult by the fact that in de- 
ciding upon an occupation, one could not question too deeply as to 
whether or not it was lady-like and genteel. The power wielded 
by the Negroes constituted a most important factor in the Southern 
set-up, as the undoing of their social and political supremacy in 
the various states was the motivating force for most of the ac- 
tivities of white Southerners during this period. 


The one pursuit wholeheartedly undertaken by Southern 
women was their solicitous concern for the Confederates. This 
involved proceedings designed to lead to the release of Jefferson 
Davis, the care of the widows and orphans of the Confederacy, the 
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rehabilitation of veterans, and the proper burial and memorial of 
their dead. All during the fall and winter of 1865-1866, lengthy 
petitions, begging for the release and pardon of Jefferson Davis, 
were signed and sent to President Andrew Johnson by the ladies 
in the various Southern states." At the same time numerous 
projects and benefits were organized for the aid of Mrs. Davis and 
her children,** and also to assist the widow of their beloved leader, 
Stonewall Jackson.” 


Lovingly they cared for the dead. This task began in the 
regions where the fighting had been heaviest and the dead were 
largely neglected. To gather the bodies of Confederates from the 
battlefields and “the obliterating hand of time” into one cemetery 
where their headstones could be properly marked was an under- 
taking shared in by women throughout the whole South."’ Benevo- 
lent and memorial associations sprang up in every locality, and 
incalculable energy was spent in organizing and holding fairs, 
benefit performances, benefit suppers, and every imaginable sort 
of charitable money-making scheme. Surprisingly large sums of 
money were thus raised. When the initial goal had been reached— 
that of collecting the bodies of the dead—the organizations con- 
tinued to flourish for the purpose of erecting monuments and simi- 
lar memorials. 


The ways of earning money for a livelihood were not very 
diverse. The most obvious activities were those associated with 
home-making, sewing, and cooking. Hand-made garments of every 
description were sold either by individuals or philanthropic asso- 
ciations such as those formed in Richmond and Charleston,” and 
homemade cakes and pies were sold to whoever would buy.** Work 
in the fields was probably the least desirable kind of occupation, 
but it was nevertheless resorted to whenever necessary.” The 
administration of plantations with the added difficulties of free 
labor was undertaken by many women. Frances Butler Leigh in Ten 
Years on a Georgia Plantation has left an invaluable record of her 
trials, failures, and successes in running a plantation in the post- 
war decade. Women hitherto unaccustomed to labor became school- 

1866, passim; New Crescent, 1865-1866. 

15 Daily Picayune, Jan. 27, 28, 

187 bid, Jan. 13, 14, March 29, ior ‘24, 1866; Daily Crescent, Jan. 20, Feb. 15, 1866. 

17 Daily Picayune, 1866- 1869, passim; Daily Crescent, 1865- 1866, passim. 

18Daily Picayune, April 26, 1866; Robert Somers, Southern States Since the War, 1870- 
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War, 1883), 119-120. 

19Myrta Lockett Avary, ee After the War, (New York, 1906), 155-156. 
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teachers, governesses, dressmakers, and shop-girls.” They became 
postmistresses in many towns of the South, often because no man 
could be found to take the necessary oath.” One lady took over the 
management of a little cotton mill in North Carolina.” It made 
news when the Montgomery Advertiser invited a number of young 
ladies into its office to learn to set type.“ With the development 
of textile manufacturing in the seventies, a new vocation was 
opened for the women of the uplands.” 


Another field which large numbers of women attempted to 
enter was that of writing; they tried both literature and journal- 
ism. It is enough to try to recall a few literary names of the period 
to realize that women were not outstanding as authors. Two books 
of the period” contain exhaustive lists of those Southerners pub- 
lishing in the late sixties. Of the seventy-five women treated by 
the first and the one hundred and fifteen by the second, it is doubt- 
ful if the general reader of today is familiar with more than two 
or three names. Nevertheless, it is important to mention these 
writers as participating in a life outside the home because, even 
though they may not have left their homes to do their writing and 
even though their anonymity may have been preserved by the use 
of a nom de plume, they appealed to the public to buy their books | 
in view of their need or for charity’s sake.” The one notable ex- 
ception in this literary desert was “Charles Egbert Craddock” | 
(Miss Murfree) who during this period “discovered the Appala- 
chians as a field for fiction and brought them to general attention 
by The Dancin’ Party at Harrison’s Cave (1878) and later stories 
in the Atlantic Monthly.’””” 


In journalism, women managed to insert a fairly substantial 
entering wedge, especially in Louisiana.** Numbers contributed 
articles and poems to the various Southern newspapers, and sev- 
eral women were regularly employed on newspaper staffs. Late 


21Susan D. Smedes, A Southern Planter, (New York, 1900), 243; Cary Johnson, “Life 
Within the Confederate Lines as Depicted in the Wartime Journal of a Mississippi Girl’, (Un- 
published Master’s thesis, Louisiana State University Lbrary), 8-9. 

22Daily Crescent, Nov. 25, 1865; ne Picayune, March 3, 1866, March 26, 1869, Sept. 
24, 1869, May 3, 1872; Opelousas Courier, June 6, 1874, June 19, 1875. 

23[ Walter Hines Page], ‘Autobiography of a Southerner since the Civil War’, Atlantic 
Monthly, XCVIII, (1906), 1-12. 

24Daily Picayune, Jan. 14, Feb. 25, 1866. 

23Edward King, The Great South, (Hartford, 1875), 774; Charles Nordhoff, Cotton States 
in the Spring and Summer of 1875, (New York, 1876), 108; George Campbell, White and Black, 
(London, 1879), 863; Daily Picayune, July 13, 1869. 

263]. W. Davidson, The Living Writers of the South, (New York, 1869), and Mary Tardy,¢ 
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in the sixties Mrs. Bryan had charge of the literary management 
of the Sunny South, a periodical published in Atlanta. In 1877, 
Mrs. S. L. McPherson established, and for the following twelve 
years edited, the Sherman (Texas) Daily Democrat.” In St. Peters- 
burg a “female-run newspaper” was published, entitled The 
Woman’s Question and devoted to the defense of women’s rights.” 
Little Rock, Arkansas, also had a paper devoted solely to woman’s 
interests, called The Woman’s Chronicle.” In 1869, The Picayune 
mentioned an article by Miss Piney Woods Forsythe, “editress” of 


the Liberty (Mississippi) Advocate.** Mrs. Eva Lancaster, with 


“polished pen and ripe editorial experience,” often conducted the 
Navosota (Texas) Lone Star Ranger for months at a time during 
the absence of her husband. Miss Letitia Tyler of Montgomery 
was editor of a journal for juveniles,” and in St. Louis Mrs. Char- 
lotte Smith published the Inland Monthly Magazine, “a first-class 
journal.”’** 


The young women of the South were very late in winning 
concessions in the field of higher education. Part of this tardiness 
was due to the practically universal self-sacrificial attitude that 
was held by the girls. The boys were conceded all the advantages, 
particularly those of education.** To the above factor, as well as 
to the loss of endowments by many of the colleges, must be added 
another drawback to the advancement of higher education in the 
South as contrasted with its development in the North. This was 
the prevailing view of the function of woman—that she should 
“throw herself heartily into the pursuits of others rather than 
have pursuits of her own’”—a carry-over from the philosophy of 
ante-bellum days.** The masculine attitude was that women were 
“better” than men, that is, superior beings in a moral and spiritual 
way, but distinctly inferior to men in intellect and strength.” It 
is true that there were numerous schools and academies where the 
“lighter graces” of French, music, and a little English literature 
might be acquired, and there were so-called colleges which were 
really only of junior college standing, but in the whole South there 
was no genuine college for women until ten years later than the 
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period under discussion. The woman’s -college of Baltimore 
(Goucher College) was opened in 1885, and was soon followed by 
Newcomb College in New Orleans in 1888. 


The opinion prevailing even today is that women at that time 
merely sat at home and held their hands, especially with regard to 
political affairs and matters that affected the public generally. It 
has been interesting to discover that such was not entirely the case. 
It is true that they did not possess the ballot, that they did not 
make speeches in public, and that they did not form in bands and 
clubs to parade. But they were thoroughly cognizant of every 
political development, and one cannot help but believe that in the 
privacy of their homes their voices were raised in political discus- 
sions as eagerly as the men’s. 


Even if they could not ride out at night with the Ku Klux 
Klan, they could—and did—make costumes for them,“ thus ex- | 
pressing their sympathy with the movement. Or, for Ku Kluxers 
who were apprehended and imprisoned they could express their 
concern by sending flowers, fruit, books, and magazines. The 
bringing of such comfort was not always an easy thing to do as it 
was necessary for the women to “brave the mongrel sneers and 
sour looks if no more open insults” of the carpet-bag guards. 
Randolph Abbott Shotwell of North Carolina paid a sincere tribute - 
to the women who brought him delicacies and attempted to make 
his stay in jail more comfortable when he was incarcerated as in- 
stigator of a Ku Klux raid.“ In political campaigns, the women 
apparently took no active part, yet they were kept busy at home 
making uniforms and flags for the various political clubs.“ 


The attitude in the South toward woman suffrage or any of | 
the other radical aspects of the woman’s movement was over- | 
whelmingly conservative. Even in the height of excitement during 
the war, women were not expected to express political opinions | 
publicly.“ When newspapers did deign to mention the subject of ) 
woman suffrage, the articles were usually written in such a tone 
of levity that the reader infers that no one could. ever take such a 
matter seriously. The testimony of travelers. to the South in this 
period confirms all that has been said of the prevalent conserva- 
tism.** 
~ 40Somers Southern States Since the War, 152. 
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The opinions that were expressed on the matter were usually 
those of the men. What the women themselves thought on the topic, 
it has been impossible to discover. That they were definitely inter- 
ested in politics is shown by their attending in fairly large numbers 
a Democratic convention in Little Rock in 1868,‘° and by their 
observing from the galleries of state Legislatures the activities of 
their lawmakers.‘* Yet nothing speaks more strongly for the 
apathy of Southern women in the political-agitation sphere that 
the fact that in the exceedingly detailed three volume History of 
Woman Suffrage, only two of the fifty-seven chapters are devoted 
to the Southern states. To follow this out to its logical conclusion, 
it is interesting to note that when the woman suffrage amendment 
came up for ratification in 1919-1920, the only Southern states to 
ratify it were Texas, Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see. 


Although there had been no concerted action on the part of the 
women of the South during the sixties and seventies on behalf of 
the suffrage, there were a few individuals in each state who became 
identified with the national movement and who worked especially 
for more equitable property laws for women. When the American 
Equal Rights Association held a convention in 1867, among its 
several vice-presidents were Mrs. Isaac H. Sturgeon of Missouri 
and Miss Virginia Penny of Kentucky.“ In January, 1869, a 
Woman Suffrage Convention was held in Washington. This was 
a most exciting time, for the fourteenth amendment had been rati- 
fied and the fifteenth was pending, and women were active with 
petitions and protests against regulating suffrage on the basis of 
sex. “Many Southerners being present to whom the demand for 
woman suffrage was new the arguments were listened to with 
interest, while: the tracts and documents were largely purchased 
and distributed among their friends at home.’’* 


Vice-presidents of the American Equal Rights Association in 
1869 included representatives from Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, Florida, Tennessee, and Missouri. 
Those from Virginia and Tennessee, however, were men.” 


With few exceptions state societies were formed much later 
in the South than in the North. A woman suffrage convention was 
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held in St. Louis in October, 1869, which was very well attended.” 
In April, 1870, a state society was organized in Richmond by 
Matilda Joslyn Gage.” By that time lectures had been given in 
many Southern states by prominent individuals in the suffrage 
movement. 


In the seventies a few Southern women began to make their 
voices heard. At the convention of 1873, Miss Elizabeth A. Meri- 
wether of Tennessee was one of the speakers,” and in 1874, there 
were two speakers from Baltimore and one from Missouri.“ Mrs. 
Virginia Minor of St. Louis and Priscilla Holmes Drake of Ala- 
bama, who could not attend in person, wrote letters of encourage- 
ment and support. 


One of the most critical years for the woman suffrage move- 
ment was 1876. The women leaders felt that they could not hon- 
estly participate in the Centennial celebration of a government 
under which the ballot was withheld from half the population be- 
cause of sex. Agitation for suffrage in this year reached its 
height. The Southern states, in all but three of which white 
supremacy had by then been achieved, were fairly well represented 
among the vice-presidents and within the Advisory Committee.” 
In many towns throughout the South, as well as in the rest of the 
country, protests and declarations were read by women on July 4, 
just as at the Centennial celebration in Philadelphia,** and names 
were sent to that city to be registered in the Centennial autograph- 
book. Among those who sent in their names were: Sally Holly 
and Carrie Putnam from Virginia; Annie Laurie Quinby from 
Kentucky ; Elizabeth Avery Meriwether from Tennessee; Elizabeth 
Lyle Saxon from Louisiana; and Virginia Minor and Annie R. 
Irvine from Missouri.” 


In the absence of a general movement in the South for the 
advancement of women, there were nevertheless a few significant 
developments. Texas, for example, which of all Southern states 
most closely approximated the frontier, had a resolution before its 
constitutional convention of 1868 proposing that suffrage be ex- 
tended to women. In 1875 this proposal received even stronger 
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backing, but was not passed.* Texas was noted for its “just and 
excellent laws” concerning property rights of women, and it was 
‘known to be liberal about avocations. A very advanced governor 
in one of his messages recommended that women school teachers 
should receive equal pay with men for equal work. 


In Arkansas an unfruitful attempt was made in 1868 to put 
woman suffrage in the state constitution.” At an election in Balti- 
more in 1870, three women applied to be registered as voters, but 
their cases were “held under advisement’’,,” yet in South Carolina, 
in certain precincts, married women voted as representatives of 
their absent husbands.“ That year also saw the appointment of 
North Carolina’s first woman office-holder—Miss Amy M. Brady 
as Examiner of Schools in New Hanover County.” Two women, 
Hannah Tracy Cutler and Margaret V. Longley, in 1872, were 
granted a respectful hearing before the Kentucky legislature at 
Frankfort.” In Virginia, certain generally resented acts of the 
Legislature of 1872 were denounced by a group of ladies in Fau- 
quier county. They addressed a letter to the Richmond Whig, in 
which the tax-payers were urged not to pay another cent until 
justice was done. “We have no votes”, they wrote, “and desire 
none, but our influence and if necessary our lives, will be given in 
furtherance of a just policy. We are terribly in earnest.” That 
same year saw a woman’s rights candidate for Congress in the 
Fifth District of Alabama, Miss N. C. Stewart.” A few years 
later it was announced that teachers in the state of Tennessee were 
to be paid salaries without distinction as to sex.* In conservative 
Virginia a resolution was submitted to the State Educational As- 
sociation in 1870 that lady teachers be invited to become members. 
A sensation was thereby created. Such an act, the members 
thought, savored too strongly of woman’s rights and would lead 
rather to “the unsexing than elevation of that portion of society 
upon whose spotless purity rested the welfare of mankind. Soil 
not the garments of Southern womankind by the dust and dirt of 
dingy surroundings.” After applause by the ladies present, the 
resolution was withdrawn.” 
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The few state organizations mentioned above, (except that in 
Missouri), were all abortive and short-lived. In the late seventies 
temperance became an active issue among Southern women, and it 
was through this interest that agitation in behalf of suffrage be- 
came really earnest. Most of the states organized their suffrage 
associations in the eighties and nineties.” In 1874 there had been 
a few faint stirrings in the various parts of the South as a result 
of the influence of the Northern temperance movement. Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, was one of the first towns in a Southern state in 
which the ladies openly expressed themselves on the subject.” In 
Columbus, Georgia, seventy-five ladies, after holding an all-day 
meeting for fasting and prayer, divided into four squads and visited 
twenty saloons, including some “where they [had been] so griev- 
vusly insulted last week.” Unfortunately, “no signers were ob- 
tained for dealers’ pledge.’’’® The liquor dealers in Canton and 
Woodville (Mississippi) received warning letters from several 
ladies who resided in those places.” 


The one movement in the South which really worked for the 
advancement of women during the latter part of the period under 
discussion was the Grange. In this organization, women were 
_ admitted on an equal basis with men and held some, (though not 
_ the most important) of the offices. The Grange movement reached 
its height in the South in 1875 when it had 6400 local groups.” | 
- The experience gained in participation in an organization of this 
sort was invaluable to the women; because of it, some were able 
to take part in the political campaign of 1876 in South Carolina.” 


In summarizing, it would be erroneous to say that there was 
a steady movement in the South toward the emancipation of women, 
for the facts do not bear this out. Women worked because they 
had to, and in the days of direst poverty no honest means of liveli- 
hood was scorned. But with better times came a desire to follow 
only those few vocations which were considered socially accepta- 
ble.** Those who cared to pioneer in broader fields probably went 
North. At any rate, the picture of the women in the post-war 
decade in the South is clear enough: they hated the North, and 
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took every occasion to express their hatred; they were both fearful 
and contemptuous of their freed Negroes and attempted to reassert 
their former control, at the point of a pistol if necessary; for the 
most part they faced extreme poverty which they bore bravely for 
the sake of their men; and with fanatic zeal they sought to per- 
petuate the memory of the Confederacy and its heroes. These are 
the dominant elements in the picture. But it is varied somewhat 
by the introduction of new fields of endeavor, a felt need for higher 
education, and a timid incursion into public affairs.” 


II. WOMEN IN LOUISIANA, 1862-1865 


The situation in Louisiana after the war closely paralleled the 
general condition in the rest of the South with this important 
exception, that in Louisiana Reconstruction began in the spring 
of 1862, three years earlier than in most states, and home-rule was 
not established until 1877, later than any of the other states but 
South Carolina and Florida. The activities of the women of Lou- 
isiana during this period were quite similar to those of the women 
throughout the South generally. 


The fall of New Orleans in April, 1862, was of course a terrific 
blow. The loyal Confederate women in New Orleans were indig- 
nant—or rather, outraged—that the city should be allowed to be 
captured. In a diary that Miss Julia LeGrand was keeping for her 
little niece, she wrote, nearly a year after the fall, “The women of 
New Orleans rushed in numbers to sign a paper imploring that this 
city should never be given up. They were fearless, they said; we 
signed it and would have been glad enough to have resistance 
made.”’** Her account of the capture of New Orleans is interesting 
for the woman’s point of view which it expresses: 


Of course the greatest confusion prevailed, and every 
hour, indeed almost every moment, brought its dreadful rumor. 
After it was known that the gunboats had actually passed, the 
whole city, both camp and street, was a scene of wild con- 
fusion. The women only did not seem afraid. They were all 
in favor of resistance, no matter how hopeless that resistance 
might be. ... Four days we waited, expecting to be shelled, 
but he [Farragut] concluded to waive the point; so he marched 
in his marines with two cannons and our flag was taken down 
and the old stars and stripes lifted in a dead silence. We made 
a great mistake here; we should have shot the man that 


™For an evaluation of this decade, see Nevins, Emergence of Modern America, 362. 
™éKate Rowland and Agnes Croxall, editors, Journal of Julia LeGrand: New Orleans, 1862- 
1868, (Richmond, 1911), 148. 
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brought down the flag, and as long as there was a house-top 
in the city left, it should have becn hoisted. The French and 
English lay in the Gulf and a French frigate came up the 
river to protect French subjects. 

Farragut allowed the women and children but forty-eight 
hours to leave the city, but the foreign consuls demanded a 
much longer time to move the people of their respective na- 
tions. If we had been staunch and dared them to shell, the 
Confederacy would have been saved... . Besides.a resistance 
would have showed the enemy and foreign nations, too, what 
stuff we were made of and how very much we were in earnest. 
I never wished anything so much in all my life as for resistance 
here. I felt no fear—only excitement. The ladies of the town 
signed a paper, praying that it should never be given up. We 
went down to put our names on the list, and met the marines 
marching up to the City Hall with their cannon in front of 
them. The blood boiled in my veins—lI felt no fear—only 
anger. I forgot myself and called out several times: ‘“Gentle- 
men, don’t let the State Flag come down,” and “Oh, how can 
you men stand it?” Mrs. Norton was afraid of me, I believe, 
for she hurried me off.” 


General Benjamin F. Butler began his reign as military com- 
mander of New Orleans on May 1, 1862. With his force of fifteen 
thousand men, he soon “contrived to make himself the best hated 
man in the South.”” The attitude of the women toward the sol- 
diers, and toward General Butler himself, was one of complete 
scorn. They expressed this publicly in every possible way, by 
holding their skirts tightly around them when passing soldiers, by 
refusing to walk under the flag, by feigning nausea at the sight of 
a soldier and by every conceivable act which would best express 
their contempt. Butler retaliated by issuing his notorious Order 
No. 28: 


Headquarters, Department of Gulf, New Orleans. 

As officers and soldiers of the United States have been 
subject to repeated insults from women, calling themselves 
ladies, of New Orleans, in return for the most scrupulous non- 
interference and courtesy on our part, it is ordered hereafter, 
when any female shall be mere gesture or movement, insult, 
or show contempt for any officers or soldiers of the United 
States, she shall be regarded and held liable to be treated as a 
woman about town plying her avocation.” 


Naturally, such an order served only to arouse more hatred, 
but the women apparently ceased openly to commit what Butler 
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considered “insults”. Privately, however, satirical pictures and 
poems dealing with the general’s love of gold and lack of gallantry 
were passed around and laughed at by the Rebel women.” 


When Congress passed the Confiscation Act of July 12, 1862, 
Butler used it as an opportunity to enforce his control more rigidly 
in New Orleans.” The act was to take effect in sixty days. There- 
fore, by September 24, 1862, “Butler issued an order that all per- 
sons, male or female, eighteen years and over, must register, with 
a description of all property owned.” They were either to renew 
their allegiance or register as “enemies of the United States.” 
Many of the four thousand who registered as enemies left the city, 
but 61,382 took the oath of allegiance. It was considered a great 
outrage “to force women to take the oath or declare themselves 
enemies of the United States.” The following spring Miss LeGrand 
recorded in her diary an analysis of the state of mind and feelings 
of those who refrained from taking the oath: 


A vote of thanks has been passed in our Confederate 
Congress to all those who were true and brave enough to re- 
fuse allegiance to the United States. This is well; I feel glad 
and proud and a thrill passes through me, knowing that I 
never, for one instant, faltered ; neither did Ginnie [her sister]. 
We were both begged, too, and considered obstinate and ro- 
mantic. No outsider can ever realize the state of mind to 
which the people of this city were reduced in those days. Our 
ideas of Butler’s character enabled us easily to realize in full 
force any evil which report proclaimed him about to do. Prison, 
hard labor; exile we feared; evils of all sorts. A cotton press 
was fixed up by the authorities for some purpose. Report 
instantly proclaimed that it was for “Rebel women’’—intended 
to put them to work at it. So also with a large stable which 
underwent some repairs; the women were to be confined there 
and made to wash and cook for Yankee soldiers. We tied up 
the few relics which we thought to conceal; burned many a 
dear old letter and made a general consignment to those who 
had taken the oath, then sat down patiently to wait our fate. 


We knew that Butler had vowed to humiliate the women 
of New Orleans. We knew that the police were bribed as well 
as the servants to inform on every member of every household 
who had defied them, and the sufferings of Mrs. Phillips and 
Mrs. Coan in solitary confinement on Ship Island enabled us 
to realize any fate which the tyrany might choose for us. 
Until the coming of General Banks we never knew what would 
be done with us or to us. How can an outsider ever know 


S°Diary of Julia LeGrand, 50-51, 54. 
®1Ficklen, Reconstruction in Lowisiana, 36-39. 
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- what a temptation it was to take that oath? Many women, 
and men, too, took it in tears. Some went with the intention 
of taking it, and found they could not. Some fainted and some 
went crazy. Upon the whole, my opinion of the earnestness 
of our people was greatly strengthened by the hateful tests 
which Butler applied to their character.” 


The people of New Orleans were not sorry when Butler was 
superseded in December, 1862, by General N. P. Banks. The situa- 
tion under the latter’s rule promised to be much better, but Banks 
was soon receiving criticism for the tyrannies he practiced upon 
the women. Fairness demands that the responsibility of the women 
themselves for the treatment they received be considered. Had 
they accepted the status quo, if not graciously, at least passively, 
without a doubt they would not have been subjected to so much 
annoyance and irritation. But their own testimony bears witness 
to the fact that they deliberately and openly scorned the Northern 
soldiers and the United States flag, that they flaunted the Confed- 
erate red and white colors, and in short did everything they could | 
to annoy. 


In February, 1863, occurred what came to be known as the 
“Battle of the Handkerchiefs.” A number of Confederates were to 
leave New Orleans to be exchanged for Federal prisoners held by 
the Confederates. A large number of women and children went to 
the docks to see them off; their waving of handkerchiefs and loud 
calling to their friends must have rattled the Federals. At any 
rate, the order was given, “Disperse the people.” Soldiers with 
bayonets scattered the crowd, and the artillery forced the carriages 
off the streets. An old Irish woman shrieked out, “Even that divvil 
of a Butler had never run over the people.” This incident was put 
into satiric verse, which the following few lines will illustrate: 


“Charge!” rang the cry, and on we dashed 
Upon our female foes, 
As seas in stormy fury lashed, 
Whene’er the tempest blows. 


Like chaff their parasols went down, 
As on our gallants rushed; 

And many a bonnet, robe, and gown 
Was torn to shreds or crushed.” 


82Journal of Julia LeGrand, 280-282. 
88Underwood, The Women of the Confederacy, 142; Journal of Julia LeGrand, 138-139, 
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The petty tyrannies continued on through that spring. “Ladies 
are constantly arrested for the color of the roses they wear on their 
bosoms and bonnets,” wrote Julia LeGrand on April 7, and, 


Alas! for handkerchiefs bearing the Confederate flag! 
One of the paroled prisoners about to depart was presented 
with two roses by a lady—one red and the other white; he 
placed them in his buttonhole, and the defiant exhibition 
caused his arrest and return. ... There has never been such 
great and small tyrannies practiced in the world before, I 
verily believe, as by those who now conduct the affairs of this 
city. A lady cannot give a party in her home without she 
receives a permit from some such creature as Captain Miller, 
or has her company broken in upon by the police. Such things 
make my blood boil.** 


General Banks remained ruler of Louisiana for the duration 
of the war. What the women were thinking about political condi- 
tions at that time, there is little available evidence to tell us. That 
they did all in their power to further the cause of the Confederacy 
and to aid individual Confederate soldiers, we may be sure. One 
who did active hospital work close to the battlefields paid this 
tribute to New Orleans women: 


In fiery patriotism, unfaltering devotion, defiant courage 
the women of New Orleans had no rival, save the women of 
Baltimore. I know no other place where the fiery furnace was 
so hot, the martyrdom so general or so severe... . 


Women continued to give aid and comfort to Confederate 
soldiers in hospital and prison, using every art they possessed 
to accomplish their ends. The sick were nursed and fed and 
comforted. Prisoners were assisted to escape, concealed until 
they could be spirited away, while their fair friends bravely 
faced and dared the consequences of discovery... 


Mrs. William Kirby, whose father and son had joined the 
Confederacy, worked assiduously for the Cause, by running the 
blockade out of Baton Rouge. She was finally caught and arrested, 
“convicted as a spy and sentenced to serve during the continuance 
of the war in close confinement on Ship Island, where she was 
closely guarded by negro soldiers.” Her health broke down due to 
the poor and insufficient food, the insufferable conditions of her 
confinement, and the news of her son’s death. She died about the 
time the war closed.” 

*4Journal of Julia LeGrand, 302-303. 
S5Fannie Beers, Memories: A Record of Personal Experience and Adventure During Four 
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But the moments in which these Confederate women within 
Federal lines could feel really useful were too rare. When, in the 
fall of 1862, Julia LeGrand wrote about the “life of suppression” 
she led, she must have expressed the feelings of the majority of 
women: “I feel it more because I know and feel all that is going 
on outside. I am like a pent-up volcano. I wish I had a field for 
my energies. I hate common life, a life of visiting, dressing and 
tattling, which seems to devolve on women, and now that there is 
better work to do, real tragedy, real romance and history weaving 
every day, I suffer, suffer, leading the life I do.”*’ She repeated 
this lament the following spring; after recording the many inter- 
national happenings of 1863, she wrote, “All these things and more 
the Tragic Muse and her sisters may gather and record in this 
awful year of ’63—and here I am penning the common items which 
belong to a suppressed and narrow life; the pitiful details, the 
painful platitudes; the wearisome monotony incident to the every 
day life of two women. Well, I have some right to make my cry 
go up with the general voice, more especially that I fell indeed that 
I ‘have no language but a cry.’ ’”’** 


III. THE COLLAPSE OF THE CONFEDERACY AND NEW PROBLEMS 


As in the rest of the South, so in Louisiana the news of Lee’s 
surrender was met with incredulous surprise followed by the swift 
reaction of immense despair and an inner compulsion to leave the 
country. Although it assumed alarming proportions, the expatria- 
tion movement cannot be dealt with here, as this study is concerned 
with the activities of the people who were left in the State. 


One may be sure that the restraint under which the women 
of New Orleans had labored during the years of military domina- 
tion was released in a great burst of activity in welcoming home 
the Confederates. The Picayune, in its usual florid style when 
speaking of Southern ladies, pays high tribute to the New Orleans 


women: 


Bankrupt in all but honor, the paroled soldiers of the 
Confederacy can only tender to the ladies of New Orleans 
their undying gratitude for the cordial welcome which has 
greeted their advent in the city, and pray that God will bless 
the “ministering angels’ who have lifted from their hearts 
the dark cloud of gloom and despondency, and turned its “sil- 
ver lining” outward, brightened with their smiles. Congre- 
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gated here for only a brief space, they will soon be widely 
scattered, perhaps never to meet again. They are returning 
home with blighted hopes and ruined fortunes; all but honor, 
and the will which can never be conquered, lost in the terrible 
struggle through which they have passed. Many of them will 
be voluntary exiles from the fair Southern land which gave 
them birth; but wherever their wandering fate may lead, they 
will bear with them, among treasured relics of the past, a 
remembrance ever more dear and sacred of the noble women 
of New Orleans, who have had courage to believe that misfor- 
tune may exist without guilt, and, refusing to worship the 
rising sun, have turned aside from the prosperous and the 
powerful, to bestow their prayers, their tears, and their smiles 
upon them.” 


After the war, the same attitude was displayed by the women 
to all Northerners as had been expressed toward the Yankee sol- 
diers previously. Even Southern girls who accepted attentions 
from the Federal officers were ostracized.” It was generally rec- 
ognized that the men accepted the situation as it was, but. the 
women remained bitter and uncompromising.” 


One of the most acute problems of radical rule was the new 
status of the Negro. This subject can scarcely be considered in a 
study of women in public affairs; on the other hand, it was a most 
powerful factor conditioning the activities of women. Fear of 
thievery, attack, and rape kept the women more protected that 


would otherwise have been the case. Participation in public life 


was therefore definitely limited by this situation. 


The prevalent poverty wrought a revolution in the home-life. 
The initial loss as a result of the worthlessness of Confederate 
money was rendered even more desperate by the confiscations and 
excessive taxes of the Carpet-bag government. Hence, during the 
whole period there was little chance of recovering one’s fortune; 
the primary ambition was to secure adequate food and clothing, 
and when possible to provide for the education of the children. 


The Daily Picayune did not often allude to the prevailing pov- 
erty, but in 1868 the newspaper contained this item: 


o. Hs ogee y Reid, After the War, (Cincinnati, 1866), 239, quoting from the Daily Picayune 
of June 

*°Journal of Julia LeGrand, 60, 238. 

*!'The testimony of Northern travelers to the South during this period bears this out, as 
well as the following books which were written by Northerners who came South to make their 
homes: A. T. Morgan, Yazoo, (Washington, 1884); A. B. Tourgee, A Fool's Errand, (New 
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The number of women—and we mean no disrepect by the 
term, for many are ladies who have seen better days—who 
daily make applications to the Mayor for relief is almost in- 
credible. Every morning we see some half dozen females in 
the Mayor’s parlor, some closely veiled, to prevent recognition 
by those who may know them, and others having no veils to 
cover the pinched features—the pale and careworn faces—in 
every line of which suffering is plainly depicted. The Mayor 
can only afford them relief by granting their prayers to be 
sent to some asylum, or to place their children in some institu- 
tion where they will be cared for.” 


In the latter part of this period, the situation was in many 
respects worse. The Relief Association noted a change in the 
character of the applicants: 


Many persons who were, not long since, not merely inde- 
pendent, but moving in high circles have applied for assistance, 
which goes to show that the present epidemic of poverty is 
widespread, and has its ramifications extending into every 
sphere of life in the city.” 


Letters written to Miss Rebecca Mandeville in this period from 
her relatives reveal the difficult home-situations."* Her sister-in- 
law, Mrs. George Mandeville, wrote in 1871: 


I have been wanting to write for some time, but I had to 
give up last week and stay in bed—lI believe I was only worn 
out. ... If we could only get fixed for another six months with 
a servant I needn’t work so hard... . Annie shan’t cook—that 
I’m determined. . . . Besides the cooking killing Annie, it ruins 
her hands for sewing, and we are all too dependent on that 
for many of the necessaries and comforts of life. 


The following year she wrote: 


Every letter I write my head must pay a heavy penalty. 
Annie is not much better off than I. She is so completely run 
down with this incessant work, work. . . . I cannot work much 
now, sweeping kills me, and sewing tires me directly. 


Cora, a niece, wrote thus to Miss Mandeville in 1873: 


I have had a pretty hard life since I was married, plenty 
of hard work, and very indifferent fare. ...I1 have had an 
easier time since Mahala [colored girl?] moved up here, but 
still I let her pick cotton and I cooked a good deal. I believe 
she intends leaving me Christmas, and then I will have to go 
to work again. I must confess I don’t relish the prospect the 
least in the world. 

*2Daily Picayune, Aug. 28, 1868. 


Ibid. May 11, 1875. 
*These man uscript letters were loaned by Mr. A. G. Seal. 
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A letter from Nina, probably another niece, said: 


I keep no servant, so you see I have plenty to do. I am 
the only one in the neighborhood, who does her own work, and 
I am perfectly willing to do it, as we cannot afford to hire 
anyone, and I don’t see that it matters much whether a lady 
works or not. Life is pretty much the same any how.... 


No one who lived through that period was ever able to recall 
it with pleasant memories. When Miss Grace King’s publisher 
suggested that she write a story of Reconstruction days, no soften- 
ing picture could she draw to make the story one which people 
would like to read.”” When she was visiting the Carlyle house in 
England, Miss King thought of how Mrs. Carlyle had complained 
of her lot, and wrote: 


We thought if Mrs. Carlyle had lived in the South after 
the Confederate War, she would have known what real hard 
times and poverty were. We compared her life with the heroic 
patience and endurance of our mother and of Mrs. Gayarré, 
who wrote no journals and kept no records of their feelings, 
and would as soon have thought of accusing God as their hus- 
bands of ill treatment, though God knows that they know to 
the full the bitterness of disappointment and despondence.” 


The social life was of course affected by the new conditions. 

While the New Orleans papers pictured a very gay season in the 

city, in the parishes “calico balls” and “starvation parties” pre- 

vailed, which were “characterized by simplicity, modesty, and a 

lack of all pretension and extravagance.’”’ Other forms of amuse- 

| ment were tableaux vivants, amateur dramatics, and musical con- 

i certs. New Orleans had the French opera, the Italian opera, plays, 

concerts, variety troupes, circuses, Mardi Gras, the races, and balls. 

In the summer there were picnics, regattas, water sports, tourna- 

ments, cricket matches, and shooting parties. A fad was introduced 

-in 1869 which remained popular for many years—roller-skating. 

Ladies participated as well as men and it was considered “quite 
fashionable.” 


On the whole the social picture of New Orleans was an increas- 
ingly gay one until 1873, and then the burden of taxation, the 
effects of the national depression, and state politics created a situa- 
tion which was indeed gloomy. Life in the parishes remained some- 
what of a struggle during the whole period, and amusements there 
were of an exceedingly simple sort. 


ry = Memories of a Southern Woman of Letters, (New York, 1932), 234-236. 
°™Daily Orescent, Feb. 2, 1866. 
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Benevolent and philanthropic undertakings managed to satisfy 
not only a charitable purpose but a social need. It had been cus- 
tomary in times past for women to hold fairs and bazaars for the 
support of their churches or their private philanthropies, but after 
the war such activities could better be classed as participation in 
public affairs. This was true because the undertakings were not 
confined to a small denominational or class group, but, when in 
the interests of the Confederacy, included all the women in the 
South. 


On May 7, 1866, a committee of four ladies called a meeting 
for May 11, to which were invited all who were interested in or- 
-ganizing the Ladies’ Benevolent Association of Louisiana, “the 
object of which will be to furnish artificial limbs to Southern 
soldiers, and to mark and protect the graves of the Confederate 
dead.”” About seventy-five ladies attended the meeting, at which 
a constitution was drawn up and the officers were elected.”* The 
Picayune said, “We know of no association more in the line of duty, 
more in harmony with our people’s sympathies, nor one more de- 
serving of their support.” At first gentlemen were to be admitted 
as honorary members on the payment of fifty dollars, but in a short 
while it was evident that masculine advice was needed, for five 
gentlemen were appointed to act as a Board of Counsel.” The 
plan of the Association was to give a number of entertainments 
during the summer with the hope of realizing a large sum of 
money. In the next few years they carried on their work so well 
that in January, 1869, they were expecting with one more enter- 
tainment “to raise a sum sufficient to complete the tomb in which 
are being placed the Confederate dead in this city.”*°’ When this 
was accomplished, the Ladies’ Benevolent Association undertook 
to raise money for a Confederate monument. On April 4, 1874, 
this statue was unveiled with much ceremony in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery. The cost, twelve thousand dollars, had been entirely met by 
the efforts and “untiring energy” of the “mothers, sisters and 
wives of the soldiers who battled so bravely for the lost Confed- 
eracy.”"” 


Similar groups were organized in the parishes. The Benevo- 
lent and Memorial Association of Baton Rouge, besides performing 


*8Daily Picayune, May 13, 1866. 

°°7bid., June 17, 1866. Probably the men were necessary also for the transacting of legal 
matters that involved the signing of contracts, etc. Married women’s signatures were not valid 
on a contract. 

100Jbid., Jan. 5, 1869. 

101J7bid., March 29, April 11, 30, 1874. 
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the customary functions, participated in the movement to bring , 
the remains of Governor Henry Watkins Allen to Louisiana.” The 
women in the parishes also coédperated with the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation by sending corn and sweet potatoes to the bazaar.**° 


Fairs, benefits, concerts, tableaux, etc., were constantly being 
held for the various churches and charities not only in New Orleans 
but in the smaller towns throughout the state. One of the most 
interesting enterprises was that undertaken in 1867 by the Baton 
Rouge Benevolent Association. On the theory that that charity 
was best which provided not only food and clothing but work, it 
was decided that the establishment of workhouses and manufac- 
tories for the poor should be encouraged. In an editorial, one and 
a half columns in length, the Gazette and Comet praised the women 
for such an undertaking: 


Several of our enterprising ladies, we are told, have taken 
hold of the subject, and are determined to put the gentlemen 
to the blush by taking the initiative for building a cotton fac- 
tory in this vicinity. ... With the determination they evince to 
accomplish their purpose, who will say that they will not 
sooner or later bring it to a successful issue ?’” 


The first step was to plan a large barbecue and tournament. 
It was reported that the ladies were quite successful in gathering 
“beeves, Sheep, fowls, etc.”’ for barbecuing purposes,*” and that 
the affair realized nearly twelve hundred dollars, “a large sum, 
but not enough, considering how zealously and faithfully the ladies 
labored to relieve the wants of the suffering poor of their city.’’’”’ 
The proceeds enabled the Association, aided by the City Council, 
to inaugurate “their praiseworthy undertaking of a ‘House of In- 
dustry’ for the indigent poor of our city, where efforts will be made 
to provide with work and means for a livelihood, all those legiti- 
mately entitled to the watchful care and protection of the Associa- 


99107 


tion. 


A similar enterprise was undertaken by the Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society of New Orleans, which in 1870 sought to procure work for 
the poor women of the city and to see that they were fairly paid 
for their labor.*” 


102West Baton Rouge Sugar Planter, June 16, 1866. 
1°8Opelousas Courier, Dec. 1, 1866. 

1°*Baton Rouge Tri-Weekly Gazette and Comet, April 18, 1867. 
106 Tbid., May 14, 1867. 

106Sugar Planter, May 25, 1867. 

10TGazette and Comet, July 25, 1867. 

1° Daily Picaywne, Nov. 25, 1870. 
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Whenever a new situation arose, the ladies took their share in 
meeting it. For instance, in the summer of 1870 a very sensational 
kidnapping occurred in New Orleans, news of which remained on 
the front pages of the newspapers for about two months. The 
hopes of recovery entertained by the parents, which each time 
ended in despair, after a month caused the sympathies of many of 
the “first ladies” of New Orleans to sign a petition addressed to 
Governor Warmonth begging him “to employ all the powers en- 
trusted to [him] by the state, to offer rewards as tempting as 
possible, and to use all other means, which, in [his] judgment... 
[might] conduce to the recovery of the child.’”” 


Another benevolence, of which the Ladies’ Southern Aid Asso- 
ciation of New Orleans was the author, was the gift of three hun- 
dred dollars to Mrs. Jefferson Davis and her children. Part of 
this amount had come from the “Artemus Ward” benefit.** 


The relief of sufferers from the flood, whenever an overflow — 
occurred, created a pressing need. In 1871 the Baton Rouge ladies 
organized to raise subscriptions for those unfortunate ones in the 
deluged areas,’** and appeals were made daily during the flood of 
1874 on behalf of the sufferers.’ 


Political clashes not infrequently led to suffering. The Demo- 
crats hastened to the aid of their victims in the memorable affray 
of September 14, 1874.** Believing that their men had died in 
defense of the people’s rights, the Conservatives considered the 

widows and children of these martyrs as their especial responsi- 
_ bility. The ladies of the city immediately organized a society, the 
Crescent City Relief Association, with the purpose of “raising a 
fund which [would] not only relieve the present necessities of their 
families, but be sufficient to place them in a position to maintain 
themselves in comfortable circumstances hereafter.’*** The first 
effort was to be a grand concert, and the Picayune described this 
as a great success." During the next few years the society con- 
tinued its existence and money-making function.*”* 


From the foregoing it is clear that the main task of the women 
during the Reconstruction era was to return to ordinary existence. 


mi July 6, 1870. The child was found about five weeks later. (See Jbid., Aug. 10, 
18 

1107bid., Jan. 30, March 4, 1866. 

111Jbid., June 16, 1871. 

113]7bid., April and May, 1874. 

118E lla ‘Lonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana (after 1868), (New York, 1918), 268-272. 

114 Daily Picayune, my 23, 1874. 

115]bid., Sept. 30, 1874 

116] bid., April 10, 1875, Oct. 28, 1876. 
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Instead of a simple resumption, however, a re-creation of the nor- 
mal life was necessary, for home-making itself, as well as the ways 
of earning a livelihood, social life, religious and charitable aspects, 
and the whole structure of society had undergone a complete 
change. 


IV. OCCUPATIONS OF LOUISIANA WOMEN 


With the changed conditions brought about as the result of 
the war, it was impossible for the status of women to remain what 
it had been in the Old South. It was inevitable either that women 
be more sheltered or less sheltered, more dependent or more inde- 
pendent, that they pine away in memories of the past or that they 
assert themselves in endeavoring to shape their own futures while 
meeting present needs. 


Neither extreme, of course, prevailed. As is almost always 
the case, a middle course leaning toward the conservative was 
worked out. It was but natural that women should become more 
sheltered in regions where the Negroes were insolent and imbued 
with the idea that “social equality’? meant license for any sort of 
deed. It was also clear that when poverty kept a woman in the 
home doing housework, washing, cooking and sewing, she had little 
time to think about extending her activities into wider spheres. 
But poverty or widowhood or spinsterhood in many cases necessi- 
tated going outside of the home and this is where a new situation 
arose. 


A study of the advertisements and “Help Wanted” columns of 
the times does not reveal a great variety of opportunities for 
women in Louisiana. The number of fashionable modistes and 
milliners was rather large. The most outstanding of these appar- 
ently was Mme. Olympe at 154 Canal Street, who kept on hand an 
assortment of goods “comprising ribbons, flowers, feathers, bon- 
nets, hats, veils, gloves, belts, silks, poplins, shawls, cloaks, etc., 
all selected in Paris by Mme. Olympe in person.’ In 1869, 
“Madame Olympe, the celebrated fashionable modiste, to whose 
dictum the ladies of New Orleans bow in humble acquiescence and 
admiration, and who has for so many years held the enviable posi- 
tion of leading the styles and fashions in the Crescent City,’’” 
announced that she had moved her establishment to No. 144 Canal 


117] bid., Feb. 25, 1866; Daily Crescent, Nov. 10, 1865. 
118Daily Picayune, May 5, 1869. 
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Street. Later an English traveler to the South called Olympe the 
“High Priestess of the Temple of Visiting Bonnets” and described 
her shop as of “austerely splendid aspect.’ 


There were other well-known milliners and dressmakers. To 
mention only a few, there were Mrs. W. W. Turner at 110 Canal 
Street who besides an excellent stock of laces kept ready-made 
dresses and underclothing always at hand;'*” Mrs. Roberts of 179 
Canal Street who may have been the same as a Madame Robert at 
195 Canal Street whose advertisement appeared later ;** Mme. De- 
zanche at 96 Canal Street;’* Mrs. Maria Voisin of 32 Chartres 
Street, who took pleasure in informing the ladies “that every arti- 
cle comprising her stock of goods has been selected with the greatest 
care by herself, from the principal houses of Paris. Considering 
the hard times, she will dispose of her stock at a great reduc- 
tion;’”** and Mrs. Washington at 145 Canal Street, who, “as of old, 
will make dresses and cloaks in a superior style, at short notice, and 
at prices to suit the times. Ladies who wish to make up their own 
materials, can have their dresses cut and basted at a small ex- 
pense.’’*** In Baton Rouge, lady readers were urged to visit Madame 
Bory for the latest fashions.*” 


Besides the fashionable modistes, there were countless women 
who sewed for a living, some at home, some at the fashionable 
establishments. In the fall of 1865, Mrs. Gardiner advertised for 
ten good seamstresses,’*” and a few months later Mme. Olympe 
wanted “a few milliners and dress-makers, also a good sales- 
woman.’”” Mrs. Washington wanted a good machinist for her 
establishment, in addition to eight or ten good sewers and dress- 
makers.*” In St. Landry Parish, Mrs. Thompson had the idea of 
forming classes of at least four persons, and she would “wait on 
ladies at their own homes if a conveyance be sent,” and would 
teach the cutting of ladies’ and children’s dresses.’”” 


Those who advertised for help usually wanted nurses or cooks 
or housemaids, whereas those who wanted situations wished to 
become governesses. Such a position was desired “by an English 


America Revisited, (London, 1886), 300. 

120 Daily ne, April 8, May 27, 1866; March 29, May 3, Jan. 1, 1868. 

bide 5, 1866: April 6, 1869. 

1227bid., April 20, 1866. 

123]bid., Jan. 1868: March 21, 1869. 

1247 bid., Jan. 1, 1868; Sept. 19, 1869. Other names appeared later. See IJbid., Oct. 6, 
1872; Jan. i, 1874, ete. 

125Sugar Planter, March 20, 1869. 

126 Daily Crescent, 19, 1865. 

bid., Jan. 1, 186 

198 Daily Picayune, Sept 

129°Qpelousas Courier, , 1865. 
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lady, educated in France, who has taught for fifteen years in Lou- 
isiana the usual branches of a solid education, together with the 
French language and music;’”’” and “by a young lady from Vir- 
ginia, who is able to instruct in all the branches of an English edu- 
cation and in music,’”” and by others with similar qualifications.*** 
Often those desiring positions as teachers in private homes speci- 
fied “salary not so much an object as the securing of a pleasant, 
retired and respectable home.’”’* It is to be doubted whether the 
following advertisement inserted by a Brooklyn firm in a parish 
paper produced much response: “Lady Agents—to sell what every 
lady will buy. $10 a day clear.”’*™ 


Many women kept grocery stores and it is likely that they were 
widows who had taken over their husbands’ businesses. Mrs. M. 
- Waldo on Magazine Street, New Orleans, advertised frequently, 
and offered to deliver goods free of charge to any part of the city.*” 
Her assortment of peaches, gherkins, mangoes, onions, preserves, 
pickles, figs, quince jellies, jams, mince pie, coffee, teas, etc., must 
have sounded very tempting. Mrs. Calkin on Camp Street special- 
ized in teas and coffees. One of the most outstanding feminine 
enterprises was a bakery run by Margaret Haughery on New 
Levee Street, well-known not so much because of her goods, but 
because of her personality and character. She was famous for her 
charities and especially for her kindness to orphans. When Mar- 
garet wished to inform the public that “in consequence of the 
increased and increasing cost of flour, butter, sugar, lard, and 
every other article used in her business, she has been reluctantly 
compelled to advance correspondingly the prices of her bread, cakes, 
and crackers,” the Crescent gallantly wrote, “It is needless to say 
to a New Orleans public, even were not the rising markets uni- 
versally known, that whatever Margaret does is exactly right; and 
if she does, perchance, commit error, it is sure to be against her- 
— 


The Picayune shared the Crescent’s sentiments and always 
spoke in enthusiastic terms of the products from Margaret’s bakery 
and of Margaret herself, “the good Samaritan, the orphan’s friend, 
the tireless laborer in the holy cause of charity.’”’” Later, Louisi- 


180Daily Orescent, 18, 1865. 

181]7bid., Dec. 22, 

aily 8, 1866. 

188Gazette and Comet, Sept. 19, Dee. 5, 1867. 
184Qpelousas Courier, Feb. 27, 1869 

138 Daily Orescent, Oct. 12, 30, Nov. 18, 1865. 
1867 bid., 13, 1865 

187Daily P icayune, Feb. 18, 19, 1866. 
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ana was to erect a statue to the memory of Margaret Haughery, 
and thus claim the distinction of being the “state that has given to 
the American continent its first statue commemorative of noble 
though humble womanhood.’”** She was a woman “who never had 
on a kid glove in all her life, who could not write her own name, 
who was only great in her goodness.” Yet her “loaves built asylums 
and yet feed thousands of hungry ones.’”*” 


In Alexandria a dry-goods, grocery, and hardware store was 
owned by Mrs. E. S. Hetherwick.*** In many of the small towns, 
running boarding-houses was the more usual feminine enterprise. 
In Baton Rouge boarding-houses were kept by Mme. C. Rachal,*” 
Mrs. Joseph Nephler,*** and Mrs. H. J. Heard,*** and Mrs. Moussier. 
The last named, “before the war . . . was in comfortable circum- 
stances, but like thousands of others, has been ruined by the war.’”*“* 


In New Iberia, Mrs. Louis Stuart ran the St. Louis Hotel.*“ 


- A widow in Opelousas, Mrs.. Emile Claude, “realized the duties 


which she has to fulfill towards her young family, and aided by her 
brother-in-law, Julien Claude, she will continue to keep the [Union] 
Hotel, and will endeavor to satisfy the public and the former 
friends of her late husband.”’*** The undertaking must have proved 
too much for her, as in one month the hotel was being offered for 
sale,*** and the next year, Mrs. Claude was advertising a furnished 
room to let.*“* In Baton Rouge, Mary Waldkirch opened an oyster 
saloon as a means of making money.**”” 


In spite of the difficulties with Negro labor, some women at- 
tempted to run their plantations as best they could. The following 
notice indicates one of the many trials that were often met with: 


The Oaks, July 17, 1867. 


All persons are hereby cautioned from advancing money 
or supplies to the freedmen working land on the plantation 
known as “The Oaks,” as I hold a lien on all products raised 


by these persons. 
Mrs. Eliza Patrick.’ 


188J, A. C. Chandler, editor, History of the Southern States (The South in the Building of 
the Nation, III, Richmond, 1909), 181. 

18°Eagle, The Congress of Women, 778. This is contained in a paper read by Mrs. Martha 
R. Field at the Woman’s Congress at the Columbia Exposition, 1893. 

140( Alexandria) Louisiana Democrat, Aug. 18, 1875. 

141Gazette and Comet, Jan. 1, 1867. 

bid., Feb. 12, 1867. 

1437 bid., July 25, 1867. 

144Sugar Planter, Jan. 19, 1867. 

145Qpelousas Courier, April 28, 1866. 

146] bid., Oct. 27, 1866. 

147] bid., Dec. 11, 1866. 

148Jbid., Aug. 31, 1867. 

149°Sugar Planter, May 29, 1869. 

1807bid., July 20, 27, 1867. 
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It was mentioned above that women held several positions in 
the South as postmistresses. Some of the places in Louisiana where 
the post offices were in charge of women were: Monroe, Iverson 
(Bienville Parish), Shreveport, and Franklin (St. Mary’s Par- 
ish).*” 


The Picayune throughout all these years maintained a con- 
sistent policy with regard to women’s work. Never encouraging 
women’s rights, hostilely opposed to woman suffrage, it neverthe- 
less held the opinion that there were certain fields of work which 
should be opened to women. In 1868 a long editorial appeared in 
its pages, entitled, “What the Girls Can Do.” After discussing 
Mrs. Dall’s new book, Woman’s Work, in which examples of femi- 
nine enterprise were contained, the editor mentioned examples of 
women’s achievements with which he was familiar—the young 
widow who had substantially increased her father’s small store of 
ramie plants; the two girls who became very superior compositors 
in their father’s printing office in Mississippi; the newspaper at 
Covington which was not only edited and set up, but for which the 
presswork was all done by the widow of a printer and her daughter. 
“‘We have no fears for the women,” the editor wrote: 


They can and will if opportunity be given them, become inde- 
pendent. .., Let the girls have a chance at all. the light labors 
... Of life. Why should they be confined to sewing and house- 
work? A man is better fitted to cook than they are, and now 
make the best of washers, as Mexico and India have shown. 
Why not let the women be bookkeepers, here as in France, and 
why may they not make the sales of lighter fabrics of all 
kinds? Why not give them an equal chance in all the easier 
trades? There can be only one objection, and that is that men 
do not wish to surrender to them the places of ease, which their 
professed gallantry and respect for the female sex should lead 
them to give to their sisters. ... At all events, let not men close 
the doors to women who may desire to enter upon any depart- 
ment of labor.*** 


The following year, under the title ““A Woman’s Plea’, ap- 
peared an article in which the correspondent urged that men go 
into agriculture and leave the store and postoffice jobs “for their 
less fortunate and more numerous sisterhood of spinsters, widows 
and girls.” It was really pitiable, she thought, to see men of every 
age who preferred “clerking” to the “really noble, honorable and 
independent one of God Almighty’s own appointing, tilling the 


151Daily Picayune, Jan. 13, 14, 1866; Daily Crescent, Feb. 12, 1866. 
1527bid., June 11, 1868. 
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ground.” In this way, she continued, “they literally rob the very 
mouthful of bread from the mouths of women. For who will say 
that we are not capable and competent to sell dry goods and make 
storekeepers and clerks in any department of business. Public 
opinion in this country and age would fain limit women to teaching, 
if they can; and on the other hand, starving—if they can’t. It is 
not necessary or possible for all of us to confine ourselves to do- 
mestic labor, now that sewing machines and washing machines do 
the work so much better, and monopolize it so fully that we have 
literally nothing to cook, as well as ‘nothing to wear’”. She con- 


tinues: 


We would have women in the post ofifce, in the printing 
office in subordinate places in the custom-house, and whole 
regiments of young men and old tendered a pressing emphatic 
and particular invitation, with free transit and Government 
inducements, to the waste places of the land... . If a separate — 
figure was taken in the census of all the unmarried women 
over age, it would astound us when compared with that of the 
wives. And when we reflect too that all avenues are closed 
to them to earn a subsistence or be happy in employment, and 
they must remain a burden to their friends, their families and 
themselves. It may be thought that I belong to the organiza- 
tion of the “strongminded.” If so, I plead guilty to just this 
much stock in it, and glory in it although I am a Louisianian. 
But I had an object in addressing you when I began, and I 
have not forgotten it. It was this—to propose that if there is 
any room for us in St. Landry, a family (mostly females) 
where the planter could rent us a cabin for a merely nominal 
sum, for the present year, we are ready to set the example, and 
make the opposite sex feel as they must feel, at such a proposi- 
tion. We could guide the plow and plant corn and potatoes; 
or we could assume management of the domestic concerns of 
a farm for any planter. ... Our family consists of two sisters 
and myself, with one young brother, aged eighteen, whom we 
will drag along. Please answer through the post office, if 
you know of any opening thereabouts for us, or our brother, 
and believe that this proposition is made in good faith. It has 
occurred to me to advertise in the Planters’ Banner for va- 
cancies in the country as house-keeper, governess of young 
children, or as a family to occupy and take charge of a farm.*” 


Whether “Beulah”, as she inscribed her letter, found the farm 
she was looking for, I do not know. However, the following letter 
was printed in response to hers: 


1687 bid., March 21, 1869. 
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Opelousas, April 4, 1869... . 


I'am more than pleased to see that you (Beulah) so 
heartily coincide with me in desiring our young men to leave 
“the counters in the cities’ and make room for females, who 
are, by far, more needy and quite as competent. But, permit 
me to say, this should not be done by legislation. No, no. It 
must be done by the women themselves, and by the force of 
public opinion. In many parts of Europe women are alto- 
gether employed in dry goods and fancy shops; and there, it 
would be considered beneath the dignity of a young man to be 
seen behind a counter measuring out ribbon, tape, calico, etc. 
etc., and as such should it be considered here. Our young men 
should surrender this business to the needy women of the 
present day, who are more competent in every respect. They 
will not, I am sure, make half so many ludicrous mistakes; and 
as for the financial department, my word for it that they are 
quite equal to the task... .** 


About this same time there was also discussion as to the ad- 
visability of placing women in governmental positions. “A Civil 
Servant (Married)” wrote: 


Women clerks, forsooth! Good heavens! is one never to 
be out of the reach of that necessary evil, one’s wife? ... Po- 
litical government is bad enough! Petticoat government is 
worse! But the two combined is a piling up of the agony be- 
yond all endurance.*” 


Women were considered capable of managing charitable insti- 
tutions; and several such homes and asylums as orphanages and 
widows’ homes were under the management of ladies.’ Agricul- 
ture was carried on to some extent by women. In 1868 a widow in 
West Feliciana raised three hundred bushels of sweet potatoes from 
one acre of land.’ Later a group of young ladies around Manchac 
turned out as field hands in the cultivation of cotton and corn. 
Their industry was held up as an example to the lazy boys of Baton 
Rouge.’ Midwifery was a field in which women were traditionally 
engaged, but a woman who established a business enterprise, such 
as the wood yard opened by a Mrs. Fry,’ usually made news. 


‘Local industries began to appear in the late sixties in Louisi- 
ana, not only in the cities but in the rural areas as well. The 
United States Census for 1870*° enumerates the females engaged 


1647bid., April 11, 1869. 

165]7bid., March 21, 1869. 

1667bid., April 4, 1866. See the Grand Jury Report. 

bid., Dec. 3, 1868. 

155] bid., July 19, 1874, quoting the Baton Rouge Advocate. 

168Jbid., May 31, 1874. 

1604 Compendium of the Ninth Census, 1870, (Washington, 1875), 670. 
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in all occupations in Louisiana. Unfortunately, the numbers are 
not given also on the basis of color, hence the following statistics 
include both colored and white women. The total female popula- 
tion, aged ten years and over, was 265,222, of which 58,284 were 
engaged in some sort of occupation. Slightly less than half of 
these (28,464) were engaged in professional and personal services, 
while most of the remaining half (26,937) were engaged in agri- 
culture. The remainder were in manufacturing and mining (2,- 
548), and trade and transportation (335). Of the 28,464 who were 
listed as professional and personal, the largest single group was 
domestic servants, (21,399), followed by laundresses (3,262) and 
laborers [not specified] (2,489). Other interesting categories were 
teachers (698), nurses (199), midwives (125), boarding-house 
keepers (83), waitresses (68), barbers and hairdressers (56), and 
teachers of music (30. In addition there were listed twelve gov- 
ernment employees, eight government officials, nine hotel-keepers, 
seven restaurant keepers, four professional musicians, three artists, 
three physicians and surgeons, and one lawyer. Of those engaged 
in agriculture (26,937) practically all were laborers, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: farmers and planters, 648; gardeners, 7; dairy- 
women, 5; and stock-raiser, 1. Those who were classified as being 
employed in manufacture (2548) were chiefly tailoresses and 
seamstresses (1733), and milliners, dress- and mantua-makers 


(686). 


As was stated above, the Picayune maintained a consistent 
policy of advocating that opportunities be given to women to en- 
gage in certain types of work. In order to encourage the women 
themselves, there frequently appeared articles showing what was 
being done elsewhere. One of these, entitled “For Female Read- 
ers,” discussed the admission of young ladies to Cornell University 
(after an investigation at Ann Arbor, Antioch, etc., had revealed 
that the young ladies had brought no disrepute upon these institu- 
tions), and listed various types of work in which these women were 
employed, such as office-workers with the Prudential Assurance 
Company of London, pastoral and missionary workers under sev- 
eral churches in St. Louis, as operatives in large knitting mills and 
carpet factories in Amsterdam (New York), and as telegraph 
clerks in Austria.*" Mr. Bermel, who opened a hair goods factory 
in New Orleans, was praised for employing over forty girls, of 
from fourteen to twenty years of age: “When we reflect how many 
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families are substantially aided by the liberal wages Mr. Bermel 
pays the children he employs, there is no one but will wish him all 
success and prosperity. Would that we had scores of such men.’’*” 
In 1874 a new era in the printing business was inaugurated in New 
Orleans by the employment by Messrs. George Ellis and Brother of 
female compositors, “with the most favorable results:’’* and the 
announcement in 1875 that seven of the thirteen post office ap- 
pointments were women created nothing less than a sensation: 


Two of these will perform the duties of the office at the 
ladies’ delivery, two will be placed in the money order depart- 
ment, two in the registered letter office, and one is to act in 
the capacity of matron, to assist the others and have charge of 
the cloak room and lavatory set apart for their special use by 
the Postmaster’s order. 


These seven, Mr. Parker states, are the only female clerks 
who will be appointed. He has been induced to employ these 
because of the fact that he is restricted in the amount neces- 
sary for carrying on the money office, etc., and he found that 
the only way out of the difficulty was to engage female labor, 
which he found could be obtained at cheaper rates than those 
demanded and actually required by men competent to perform 
the same character of work.’ 


In June, 1875, the subject of women and work received much 
attention in New Orleans. Public expressions of attitudes on this 
subject came daily to the Picayune office, and many were pub- 
lished. The first letter came from a man who signed himself 
“Alpha.” He said that he was advocating the cause of the “‘weaker 
sex”’ with regard “to their competency to fill positions of trust.” 
He praised Mr. Postmaster Parker as a sensible man. “What,” he 
asked, “are educated ladies to do?” 


How are widows to educate and support themselves? I mean 
those who are not fortunate enough to be left independent. 
Certainly they must live, and all of them cannot get positions 
as teachers. Must they beg from door to door, or must they 
have a severe attack of kleptomania? They have the ability 
to perform any labor necessary in the post office; and, Mr. 
Editor, I will go further: such houses as D. H. Holmes, Levois 
and Jamison, in fact every retail store in this city whether it 
be dry goods, shoes, groceries, or wherever ladies are cus- 
tomers, should not employ an able-bodied man, but should 
employ ladies. They are as intelligent, quick and competent as 
men are, and, as a rule, more polite. They will keep stock in 
1627bid., Dec. 15, 1872. 


May 19, 1874. 
1647 bid., May 20, 1875. 
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better order, and do not belong to clubs, visit beer houses or 
squander money; and besides $50 a month will employ a lady 
to fill a position now occupied by a hale, healthy man at $125. 

Come, Mr. Retail Merchant, let us see who has the spunk 
to begin first. Three thousand intelligent ladies will respond, 
and your business will increase and your expenses diminish, 
and the vacant lands of Louisiana can be cultivated by this 
robust labor, now wasted in the different retail houses in this 
city, acting as counter jumpers and ushers. It is very nice 
for people to say that it is indelicate for a lady to fill such 
positions. How about these 250 beef-eaters handling corsets, 
ladies’ hose, belt ribbons, powder puffs, and a thousand and 
one articles, instead of their being vended by modest and fair 
ladies to their own sex? In shoe stores those double-fisted 
Greeks trying shoes on No. 1 feet when they could handle plow 
lines and knock down a mule if necessary ? 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have started the ball in motion for the 
ladies, and if they can’t keep it going and utilize the subject 
matter of this letter, “God bless them.’”’” 


Two days later this was followed by a letter from “X” in the 
same vein: 


The plan advocated in your columns for the employment 
of women in light occupations, monopolized, in this city alone, 
by strong, stalwart men, has long been one of your correspond- 
ent’s pet schemes for the amelioration of the sorrowful condi- 
tions of Southern ladies. The brothers Ellis, No. 82 Camp 
street, were the first to attempt the innovation, and with entire 
success, as the preface to one of their catalogues proves. The 
slender mobile fingers of women seem particularly adapted to 
type-setting—job work understood. For librarians, clerks, and 
attendants in such establishments as Piffet’s, Ellis’s, Eyrich’s, 
Gueble’s etc., and in those departments of dry goods stores 
devoted to the sale of ladies’ underwear especially, women are 
the most suitable persons; as proprietors will soon see in en- 
larged sales, of the latter particularly. If the mustachioed 
and full bearded young men who display such articles to re- 
fined women could only see themselves as others see them, 
they would instantly step down and out to more dignified and 
manlier employment, leaving room here for their widowed 


mothers and sisters.** 
Up to this point apparently no one had questioned either the 
ethics or the economic implications of the policy of paying women 
substantially less than men for the same amount of work. “One 
Who Knows,” in the following letter, showed his thinking to .be 
quite in advance of his times: 


165/bid., June 7, 1875. 
166/bid., June 9, 1875. 
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The letter signed X in your columns of yesterday—has my 
hearty sympathy and endorsement. But when X puts forward 
men like the Bros. Ellis as worthy of praise for this “innova- 
tion,”’ he should first understand whereof he writes. If the 
Bros. Ellis would pay the same remuneration to women for 
type-setting as would be required of them by males, they would 
deserve the commendation of all good men. Such is not the 
case, however. 


The Bros. Ellis are not alone in the employment of women 
in this city. Hummel of the Home Journal, Scott of the 
Artisan, are also pioneers in this direction. But when these 
individuals demand that the “slender, mobile fingers” of 
women shall work for little more than one-half the wages paid 
to men for the same amount of work, instead of being worthy 
of approval, they should be held up to scorn and execration. 


Open every desirable avenue of industry to women, say 
I, but pay them in proportion to males. Let the competition 
be fair and just, and there will be no opposition or hindrance 
to our fair friends in any of the busy lines of trade.*” 


The Picayune was somewhat astonished at the storm it had 


let loose by the publication of ‘‘Alpha’s” letter. However, if the 
agitation were to lead to any beneficial results, it wrote, it would 
be more than glad. Then followed another letter from “X’’, part 


of which is here given: 


. . . It is objected that employing women in certain depart- 
ments of dry goods stores involves the dismissal of old and 
trained attendants. This was not the idea. The sale of ready- 
made underwear is a new feature in this city outside of such 
establishments as Olympe’s, Ville de Paris, etc., but promises 
to become general. One or two ladies in this department of 
each store offering these articles would be all that is required 
at present. It is also argued that the plan has been tried in 
one or two instances and has failed. Injudicious selections was 
no doubt one cause. Let them be women, not young girls.'* 


“Agricola”, after echoing the sentiments of “Alpha” and “X’’, 


concluded: 


A counter jumper can never know what his manhood is 
capable of till he seeks the fields and beholds what a man of 
muscle and pluck can accomplish. Aye, one man! 


Yes, Mr. Editor, I vote for the ladies to be clerks in our 
fancy and dry goods stores (retail, of course), and for the men 
to be agriculturists.*” 


bid., June 11, 1875. 
168Jbid., June 12, 1875. 
169/bid., June 12, 1875. 
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Although it is not always clear whether the above letters were 


written by men or women, one woman did write a letter to the 
paper giving her experience in a printing office: 


_ A communication signed by ‘One Who Knows’ in your 
issue of Friday morning is calculated to mislead the public, as 
it is a perversion of facts as far as Mr. J. H. Hummel, pub- 
lisher of Our Home Journal, is concerned. In March, 1874, I 
found myself in this city after the death of my husband, who 
was a printer, with two children who depended upon me for 
subsistence; being a compositor myself, I applied to nearly 
every office in New Orleans, and requested work to enable me 
to support myself and my family, even requesting to be allowed 
to go on as a substitute on a morning paper, in order to provide 
for myself and my children, and if I could not get work I 
should like to return to New York, where I could procure 
employment. 


There was handed to me by the President of the Typo- 
graphical Union $29.20, given by members of the Union, but 
it being insufficient to defray my expenses, I made further 
attempts to obtain work and at last called on Mr. Hummel, 
stated my case to him, at the same time acquainting him with 
the facts that I was a professional printer, and had been Presi- 
dent of the Women’s Typographical Union No. 1 of New York. 
Mr. Hummel replied that he has a regular set of hands, and 
could not discharge any without just cause, but told me to call 
again, and he would try and create an opening for me. On 
my second visit, Mr. Hummel saw that my case needed imme- 
diate attention. He concluded to dispense with a boy, to whom 
he had been paying $15 and to give me $18 (which he increased 
to $21 per week in a few weeks) provided the members of the 
Union did not object and would not prevent my working, as he 
felt that his business did not warrant him in employing a full 
hand at regular Union wages of $25 per week. I told Mr. H. 
that I must have work, but that I would see the President of the 
Union and tell him of the offer made me. The President told 
me I could accept the amount of salary offered and that no 
objection would be made to my working. 


Now, if “One Who Knows” was aware of the above men- 
tioned facts, his article in Friday’s paper would not be applied, 
so far as the editor of Our Home Journal is concerned. Instead 
of holding up such men “to scorn and execration,” they should 
be lauded and esteemed by their fellow men. Would that the 
noble example of Our Home Journal was followed by a few 
more, and that avenues of honest industry were open to intelli- 
gent females who must either suffer from want, or toil their 
lives away by sewing for the miserable pittance given them.*” 


1707 bid., June 13, 1875. 
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At this point the Picayune came forward with an editorial on 
“Women’s Work and Wages.” It said that this same question was 
agitating other cities and perhaps New Orleans could learn from 
their experience. It felt that the complaint that women were in- 
adequately paid was not well founded, that women had in many 
cases proved unsatisfactory, “either through physical weakness, 
infirmities of temperament, or want of training,” especially the 
last. A little observation had shown that women retail clerks were 
“usually more uncivil and inattentive than men,” and that in a 
skilled labor, such as type-setting, their capacity was “strikingly 
inferior.” “Nevertheless,” the editorial continues, 


because some have been found too impatient and too conscious 
of themselves to be first-class clerks, and too ignorant of the 
English language to be good compositors, it does not follow 
that they are essentially unfit for these or even more exacting 
avocations. Better moral training in the one instance and 
better intellectual training in the other would place women on 
an equal footing with men, and, we are quite certain, secure 
them equal remuneration for their labor. It is a very well 
ascertained fact that where women have manifested the re- 
quired ability they have commanded the highest rates of pay. 
... We cannot believe that there is any unjust discrimination 
made against women, and that employers to any extent are in 
the habit of poorly requiting the services of women simply 
because of sex. Experience shows the truth to be otherwise. 
The fact that women are not employed by our retail merchants 
may be accepted as prima facie evidence that properly trained 
and qualified women have never presented themselves as ap- 
plicants for employment. And as regards the special instances 
of women, employed by Mr. Ellis and other printers, whose 
compensation has been spoken of as inadequate and mean, it 
is highly probable that the amount of wages paid is regulated 
by the quantity and quality of the services rendered and by no 
other standard. 


... We do not believe, in fact, that women have any reason 
to complain of being kept down or denied a fair showing in 
the competition for employment and salary. With proper 
training and in such spheres of employment as they are fitted 
for, they would be offered as fair opportunities as are now 
open to men or as they themselves could reasonably expect... . 
There seems to be no obstacle to the employment and proper 
compensation of women in a hundred fields of industry now 
closed to them, except their want of training and consequent 
want of fitness for these occupations. But as that is an obsta- 
cle readily removed, and as it is important in all respects that 
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women should have wider and more numerous means of liveli- 
hood, we add our voice to the daily increasing demand for some 
movement in the desired direction.*” 


All of this discussion in the newspapers had its effect and a 
fortnight later it was reported that petitions were being circulated 
among the ladies for signatures which were to be presented “to 
prominent retail merchants requesting the introduction of female 
labor in certain branches, and pledging the patronage of the sub- 
scribers to those who coéperate in the movement.” The Picayune 
pointed out an objection which had been mentioned before; ndmely, 
the dislike of female buyers for female attendance. A merchant 
cited an instance of a deserving widow lady whom he had employed. 
Her need was great, and she was furthermore of unquestionable 
character and attractive manners, but the prejudice, uncharitable 
comment and rude behavior shown her by the patrons made it im- 
possible for her to remain in his establishment. Actually, the 
greatest objection to women working, however, seemed to come 
from the very class who needed the work. It was unconventional, 
not fitting for ladies, and rumors and scandals were apt to arise, 
they thought. One correspondent suggested that only widows, 
middle-aged women with families to support, or maiden ladies “who 
ignore marriage as the sole mission or vocation of women,” be 
employed; and that they dress modestly and pay strict attention to 
duties. The Picayune believed the best and quickest way to silence 
complaints and remove objections would be to make the innovation 
complete and general at once, thus letting usage make the plan 
conventional and proper. The women, “with whom fashion is an 
authority superior to criticism or remonstrance,” would in no time 


be quite approving of the plan: 


If ladies have rebelled against the employment of ladies 
heretofore, they have done so only because the fact was new 
to them and its acceptance involved something more than the 
recognition of an edict. We cannot believe that women as a 
class would oppose a movement calculated to assist the depend- 
ent of their own sex, and we have an abiding faith in their 
readiness to embrace whatever comes to them accredited by 


custom and universal practice.’ 


One of the immediate results of all this discussion was that the 
majority of the one hundred employees of a newly organized match 


171Jbid., June 13, 1875. 
172Jbid., June 26, 1875. 
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company were women.*” A more important result was that these 
discussions showed an appreciation of what the new situation in 
the South required of its women. 


V. EDUCATION AND TEACHING 


The largest field of employment for women was of course in 
education. Teaching had largely been done by men before the war, 
but it was almost completely taken over by women during the war. 
In the Reconstruction period the teaching positions in the public 
schools were approximately evenly divided between men and 
women.’ Prior to the war New Orleans had been proud of her 
public school system, but afterwards the Reconstruction govern- 
ment had all but destroyed it.*** Not only were the teachers unpaid, 
and liable to dismissal if they held the wrong political faith, but 
the attempt at mixed education was tried. 


The newspapers always reported when it was pay day for the 
teachers. Sometimes there were very flattering comments, such 
as the following which is included here chiefly for contrast with 
the later situation: 


There was a brilliant, display of crinoline at the City Hall 
this morning, it being the monthly pay day at the Treasurer’s 
office for the lady teachers of our public schools. 


Unlike the school-ma’ams of other latitudes, our lady 
teachers, most of whom are young, do not affect the blue- 
stocking style of dress or manner, but decorate themselves 
with that exquisite taste for which New Orleans ladies are 
renowned, and look as pleasantly, and smile bewitchingly as 
though they had never known for a moment the drudgery of 
the school room. 


It is this difference which makes our girls’ public schools 
so attractive to the pupils, and such charming places for 
parents and others to visit upon the days set apart for exam- 
inations and exhibitions. 


We do not remember ever to have met with any of our 
little public school girls who were not in love with their 
teachers, and who were not willing and ready to make any 
sacrifice to please them.*” 


178Jbid., June 27, 1875. 

174Tt was several years before the percen of female teachers exceeded that of the males. 
In 1885-86, there were thirteen states in which male teachers predominated, of which twelve 
were Southern (if Missouri be considered Southern). Louisiana was the only state in the dee 
South with a os wd of women teachers—54%. Virginia had 50%, Maryland 67%, an 
Delaware 57%. . G. Boone, Education in the United States, (New York, 1889), 380. 


175Chester, Transatlantic Sketches, 214-217, deals with education in New Orleans in 1869. 
176Daily Picayune, May 6, 1866. 
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The next month, they repeated, ““As we took occasion to re- 
mark, upon a former pay day, the lady teachers of our public 
schools dress so exquisitely, and look so entirely unlike the prim, 
staid, acetous schoolmarms of other localities, that we always look 
forward to their monthly visit at the City Hall with pleasurable 


In June it was customary to have public examinations, and a 
journalist reported on certain of the schools he had visited with 
some of the school directors. At the Barracks Street Girls’ Schoc', 
there were seven teachers (including principal) for three hundred 
and fifty-five pupils; at the St. Anne Girls’ School, six teachers 
and two hundred and twenty-one pupils; and the Robertson Girls’ 
School had seven teachers and three hundred and one pupils.*” All 
of the teachers in the girls’ schools and some of them in the boys’ 
were ladies. 


Two years later the situation did not appear so rosy. While 
the teachers were being paid, it was noticed that “the countenances 
of the ladies as they received the depreciated notes in which they 
are paid for their arduous and fatiguing services, were sad rather 
than pleased, each teacher, doubtless, mentally calculating the dis- 
counts, and summing up bills to be paid.’”**” After this summer 
(1868) the Picayune at almost regular intervals urged that the 
teachers be paid. “Their claims are the most urgent and should be 
the first considered. The amount of suffering which has been 
borne unmurmuringly by these ladies, and by those who are de- 
pendent upon their salaries for support, is almost incredible.’’’”° 
Good news was announced a few months later—the teachers were 


| to be paid in greenbacks instead of depreciated city money.’” But 
even this was not to be regular.’*’ Soon it was observed that, al- 


though it was pay day, few of the teachers were present at the 
Treasurer’s office, probably because “a large number had grown 
weary of waiting and disposed of their salaries at a ruinous dis- 


count.’ At a meeting of the school board in the summer, it was - 


suggested that the lady teachers be allowed to use the rooms of 
the public school-houses for private schools during vacation. One 
of the school board members spoke against this resolution. He 


177 bid., June 3, 1866. 


178Jbid., June 12, 14, 1866. 
1797Tbid., July 4, 1868. 
180Jbid., Aug. 26, 1868. 
181]Jbid., Feb. 13, 1869. 
March 14, 1869. 
188]bid., Aug. 1, 1869. 
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said that the teachers were paid during vacation and that if they 
had taught faithfully they needed recreation. Another member 
pointed out that the teachers in many instances had been obliged 
to sell their clothing in order to buy food in consequence of the 
failure on the part of the city to pay them, and he thought they 
ought to be allowed to make some money to support themselves. 
When the motion was finally put it was adopted by a vote of eight 
to five.*** 


In the fall of 1869, Superintendent Rogers, at the request of 
several of the lady teachers, called a meeting the purpose of which 
was to devise some means of obtaining the four months back pay 


still due them. About one hundred ladies and a dozen or so gentle- 


men assembled, and a committee was appointed to petition the 
council." This memorial, (which the paper characterized as some- 


what sophomoric) was duly presented.*” 


In 1870 the city government was commended for its apparent 
adoption of a pay-as-you-go policy. “It looks like the good old 
times,”’ reported the Picayune, “to see bevies of lady school teachers 
in and around the office of the Administrator of Finance receiving 
their pay.’”*’ This summer also brought the good news to the lady 
principals of high schools that they were to receive a raise in sal- 
ary.’** Hitherto, these principals had received $1200, the same as 
that for the principals of girls’ grammar schools, whereas the 
principals of the boys’ high schools received $2500. However, the 
ladies’ pay was not raised to that of the men principals, but only 


.to that of the men teachers.*” Furthermore, the payment of the 


fall months’ salaries was not received until late in December. 


Soon, however, the pay situation became even worse, the 
teachers going for months at a time without money.” Finally 
they sent in a petition to the City Council describing their suffer- 
ings and privations for the session of 1871-72. During this period 
they had received only one month’s salary, and the scrip which 
they were given actually realized only about two-thirds of its face 
value. They continued, 


1847 bid., June 8, 1869. 

1857bid., Oct. 31, 1869. 

186Tbid., Nov. 4, 1869. 

187 bid., May 22, July 10, 1870. 
188Jbid., Aug. 27, 1870. 

189]Jbid., Dec. 25, 1870. 

1907bid., May 17, 1871, April 26, 1872. 
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The total loss of the teachers on the first certificates issued 
is fifty-seven per cent, in the second fifty-three per cent, etc. 
Some of our teachers have suffered from the want of proper 
food ; others have been turned out of house and home for non- 
payment of rent, and others have been glad in their trials to 
accept the aid of charity. ... Your petitioners beg leave to 
request that you will in your wisdom and justice, devise some 
immediate means by which the straitened conditions of your 
teachers may be improved and a heavy burden removed from 
public servants, whose arduous duties even in the best of times 
can never fail to command the kindly consideration and sym- 
pathy of a generous public.*” 


The Picayune urged that the Council investigate the matter — 
and pay the poor teachers at once; but in the fall many months’ pay 
was still due them, and apparently not the slightest effort was 
being made to rectify the matter.’* This situation led to a feeling 
of solidarity among the teachers and steps were taken to organize 
a teachers’ association.*” 


And so the condition remained unalleviated, with editorials 
and letters from teachers in vain.*** When the good news came 
that they were to be paid for two or three months,*” their joy was 
shortlived for they learned that finally (in 1875) the directors had 
taken the action threatened for the past several years—that is, 
deprived the teachers of their three months’ vacation money.’” In 
spite of the appeal of the committee appointed by the teachers, the 
school board did not rescind its action.’ At the same time about 
seventy-five teachers were dropped from the rolls because they had 
sympathized with or aided the sree: in their fight of Sep- 
tember 14, 1874. 


) The climax of this condition came during the campaign of 
1876. At each election all the political clubs vied with each other 

jin the number and magnificence of their banners. These banners 

/ were usually made and presented by the wives and sweethearts of 

/ the men in the club. In 1876 it was decided to levy an assessment 

/ wpon the teachers in order to procure for the “Brown Guards” (a 
/ radical political club) a banner, inscribed ‘Presented to the Brown 
/ Guards by the school teachers of New Orleans.” The teachers were 
made to understand that it would be the better part of wisdom to 


191/bid., May 31, 1872. 
1927bid., Sept. 23, 1872. 
1937 bid., Oct. 6, 1872. 
/ 1947 bid., Feb. 27, March 19, 1875. 
195 bid., Oct. 9, 1874, April 10, 1875. 
1°67bid., April 25, 1875. 
197] bid., Sept. 12, 1875. 
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pay. Sarcastically, the Picayune wrote, “What a singular thing it 
is that the teachers, who are paid once or twice a year, should 
hesitate to hand over the proceeds of their industry to so noble a 
band of brothers as the ‘Brown Guards’.’”” 


In addition to the unpleasant financial situation, there were 
other disagreeable aspects which made the teachers’ lot an unhappy 
one. In 1871 there was held a “teachers’ institute” in accordance 
with the provision in what was known as “Conway’s Law.” All 
the teachers, black and white, were herded together in one room, 
according to the Picayune, and made to listen to lectures by various 
people but especially by a Northern woman from a New York train- 
ing school. The newspaper again took this opportunity of remind- 
ing the people of New Orleans of the indignities that had been 
heaped upon the teachers. Every sort of hardship not only “beyond 
the share of teachers, [but also] beyond the lot of women,” was 
theirs. When colored children were put into the schools, the 
teachers because of “family claims upon their meagre incomes, .. . 
bore the whole brunt of the ignominy put upon this city.” Then 
at this teachers’ institute they were forced to sit down with “per- 
sons, not one of whom would have been permitted to take similar 
places in any public theatre, concert, fair or other public gather- 


When the Negro and carpet-bag government finally attempted 
to force colored and white children into the same schools, even the 
pupils revolted. Some young ladies from the Girls’ High School] 
left the school and got up a petition against such an outrage.*’" 
Furthermore, the girls of the “Uptown High School” refused t 
accept their diplomas at the hands of “Nigger” Brown, and did not: 
actually receive them until 1877. On one occasion when he visited 
the school all the girls left.°" Even the girls in Rampart Street 
(Grammar) School withdrew when the principal and teachers at- 
tempted to force them to closer contact with the Negro pupils.*” 


It was natural that, with teachers, pupils, and parents dis- 
satisfied with the public school system, private schools should 
spring up in large numbers. The denominational schools—Catho- 
lic, Episcopal, and Presbyterian, especially—had always been rather 
strongly supported in Louisiana, and these as well as private non- 


198 Jbid., Sept. 12, 1876. 
19°7bid., June 1, 1871. 
200]bid., Dec. 15, 16, 17, 1874. 

201Lonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana (after 1868), 357. 
203Daily Picayune, Nov. 10, 1875. 
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denominational schools flourished in the post-war decade.*” In 
1870 there were 428 girls in Louisiana in junior colleges, 1838 in 
academies, 9,008 in day and boarding schools, and 5,244 in parochial 


schools.*”* 


The private schools were usually highly recommended in the 
newspapers.: The Buhler Female Seminary in Baton Rouge under- 
took not only “to fit girls in all respects for their future position as 
ladies,” but also to provide all the comforts of home. For three 
hundred and twenty dollars a year, “thorough instruction in Eng- 
lish, Latin and Modern Languages, Music, Embroidery, Drawing, 
etc., together with cheerful domestic management, moral and polite 
culture, are offered and assured.” The curriculum for Seniors 
as advertised the second year included “Belles-Lettres, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Theology, evidence of Christianity, Moral and In- 
tellectual Philosophy, Latin, French, and Greek optional.’’’* The 
Locquet Institute was one of the outstanding schools for young 
ladies in New Orleans. Its head, Mme. Leroy, believed that women 
should know more than merely “how to add properly, sew in a 
correct manner, and make good batter cakes.” Her course of in- 
struction included chemistry, physiology, English literature, and 
history, along with the more commonly taught subjects.*” Other 
similar institutions were the Readvilla Seminary, Baton Rouge, 
which later became the Locust Grove Female Seminary ; the Minden 
Female College; the Silliman Female Institute at Clinton; the Mill- 
wood Institute and the East Feliciana Female Collegiate Institute 
\ at Jackson; Mrs. Stannard’s Seminary at Baton Rouge; Mrs. How- 
/ ard’s School at Chattawa on the Tangipahoa River; the Hopewood 
School (whose course comprised “English, French, Calisthenics, 
plain and ornamental needlework, and Domestic Economy’’) ; Lou- 
isiana Female Seminary; Convent of the Sacred Heart at Grand 
Coteau; and in New Orleans: the Young Ladies Institute, St. Louis 
Institute, Mme. Desrayeaux’s Institution for the Education of 
Young Ladies, St. Charles Institute, Orleans Female Academy, Mrs. 
J. L. Braud’s English and French School, Carnatz Institute, Stamp 
Academy (conducted by a niece of Jefferson Davis), and Sylvester 
Larned Institute. Some of these schools were opened by teachers 
whose pride was injured in the public school system; for example, 


208Somers, The Southern States Since the War, 1870-1871, 228; King, The Great South, 
97-98, discusses the private schools, and describes the public school system of New Orleans. 


204Compendiwm of the Ninth Census, 1870. 
206Gazette and Comet, Sept. 28, 1865; Daily Crescent, Oct. 31, 1865. 


206Gazette and Comet (weekly), June 30, 1866. 
207 Daily Orescent, Dec. 4, 1865. 
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Miss Hogan, “who resigned her position as first assistant in the 
Paulding School—which she had held for years—declining to serve 
under the new School Board.’ Others were established by ladies 
whose fortunes had been lost; as, for example, the daughters of the 
late Judge Moise, who was “one of our most eminent and successful 
men, whose fortunes were wrecked and his life finally expended in 
the late war. His daughters, inheriting his independence of spirit, 
applied the cultivation he bestowed upon them in seeking to main- 
tain themselves by their own efforts. It is an undertaking in 
which the numerous friends of the lamented dead ought to take 
great interest, the more readily as the advantages offered by these 
accomplished ladies cannot be surpassed elsewhere.’”*” 


Mrs. Laura S. Webb, after trying to make a living as a writer 
and as a book-agent,**° was appointed teacher of the female public 
school of Opelousas.”* When Mrs. Stamps opened her academy in 
1868, the Picayune wrote: 


Mrs. Stamps is not a stranger... to our best citizens here. 
In Mississippi where she is known as connected in blood and 
family ties to the men most beloved and honored by Missis- 
sippians, and moving all her life in the very centre of refine- 
ment, until the war pitilessly swept it away, and wealth also, 
the announcement that she will continue her instructions will 
be received with peculiar pleasure.*”” 


The young ladies’ academies were constantly before the public 
eye with musical soirees, public exhibitions, and commencement 
exercises, at which were displayed the musical and intellectual 
accomplishments of the students. If it was a proud day for young 
feminine hearts to see their names printed in the newspaper as 
having graduated from this or that institute, how much prouder 


were the parents who had sacrificed in order to realize this ambi- 


tion! A casual perusal of these lists of names does not reveal to 
the reader the struggle that went on to make possible the gradua- 
tion of each girl, but another source may disclose it. For example, 
among the graduates of the Sylvester Larned Institute in 1875 was 
Amelia Mandeville.*** There exists a letter written a few years 
earlier by this girl’s mother, in which her struggles to save for 
Amelia’s education are revealed. In 1871 she had written to her 
sister-in-law, Rebecca Mandeville: 


208Daily Picayune, May 8, 1870. 
20®7bid., Aug. 9, 1868. 

2100 pelousas Courier, Oct. 22, 1870. 
211/bid., Feb. 11, 1871. 

212Daily Picayune, Aug. 5, 1868. 
2137bid., June 30, 1875. 
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Oh, Bec, can’t you sell that harp of Mag’s for anything it 
will bring? Mrs. Veasie sold hers for 50 or 60$ to one of those 
itinerant musicians. Mag told me if it could be sold to use the 
money for Mena [Amelia]—and she could take music lessons 
as long as it lasted. It is such a pity with the talent she has 
that it could not be cultivated.*** 


Over a year later she wrote: 


Dear Rebecca, 


Your letter came on Saturday by the 2nd delivery, too 
late for me to acknowledge its receipt and get my letter to 


Nov. 2, 1872. 


the office in time for the boat. I was too much surprised and 


delighted to get the money. I had given up the harp as a bad 
business and never expected to hear of it again. I am much 
obliged to you for the trouble and interest you have taken in 
this matter, Mag gave me the harp to be sold for Mena’s use 
and I have added the money to what I call her Education Fund. 
She will be prepared for the High School in January, or for 
the Sylvester Larned Institute which I prefer because it is our 
school under the control and direction of the Presbyterian 
churches, and everything has been done to make it the very 
best of schools in every point of view. It carries a girl through 
the four years and finishes her course of studies as completely 
as any college course for boys—the success of the two years 
past shows what can be done, and last, but not least, the asso- 
ciation is most desirable—children of our first and best people 
go there—while in the High School it is of course open to all 
classes, because it is free to all. Poor as we are, I ought not 
perhaps to think of this, but to one born in the purple, it is 
hard to see our children deprived of the advantages that are 
theirs by birth and position—so I will struggle a bit longer, 
not from a paltry pride, but, for what I honestly think my 
child’s good, and bearing on her future life. My sisters—dear, 
noble women that they are, wish to help me in giving these 
advantages to Mena, so when they can spare anything they 
send me a little. Sister E and Mag are very poor—but they 
divided with me a little present of money they received—only 
5.00 but it helped, and Di sent me the means to pay up this 
school term from the proceeds of her diary—and if her cows 
behave well in the spring she says she may be able to carry 
out my plan of the Sylvester Larned Institute—and Annie 
Potts sent me 10$ the proceeds of her own brain, and thinks 
it appropriate that it should be applied to this purpose—so I 
have a nice little nest egg—if we are not compelled to use it 
for some imperative necessity. We have been as low down as 
not to have a nickel in the house except what Annie made by 


her sewing.” 


214MS. Letter from Mrs. Amelia Mandeville, June 12, 1871. 


215]bid., Nov. 2, 1872. 
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One is surprised to find that ladies were admitted to the com- 
mercial schools of New Orleans. Dolbear Commercial College ap- 
parently made no difference in the instruction offered young 
women from that offered young men, as they announced, 
“Ladies and gentlemen can attend the Commercial Course, or 
Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Mathematics, English, French, or Span- 
ish.””* The same course was offered by J. W. Blackman’s Com- 
mercial College,**” which also provided for private instruction.** 
Dolbear’s later introduced a special summer course for school 
teachers,”* and increased its curriculum by the addition of three 
courses, phonography, German, and drawing.**’ Whether the com- 
mercial schools were not well patronized by the “gentler sex’’, or 
whether the young ladies were interested only in penmanship is 
not clear. At any rate, by 1871 special hours were arranged for 
ladies in the department of penmanship, from which it may be 
inferred that they were not admitted to the other courses. 


It was pointed out above that the condition of the times was 
not conducive to a movement for higher education for women. The 
state government had no money to spend on a college for women, 
even if it had been convinced of the need, and there were certainly 
no philanthropists ready to endow one. Furthermore, it was a 
struggle to get through even an academy. Few men considered 
higher education for women a serious need. An editorial in the 
Opelousas Courier contained a typical expression of the attitude. 
It deplored the fact that women receive no training for their right- 
ful profession as housekeepers, wives, mothers, nurses, seam- 
stresses, or domestics. This condition is brought about because, 
and will continue as long as, their profession is socially disgraced. 
Instead, young girls are “subjected to a constant stimulus of the 
brain,” and “all the excitement of praise, honor, competition, and 
emolument are given to book-learning and accomplishments” rather 
than to practical training for women’s distinctive duties.*” 


When colleges for women were finally established in the 
South, Louisiana was among the first states to have one, Sophie 
Newcomb being established in New Orleans in 1888.” 


216Daily Creacent, Nov. 20, 1865. 
217 Daily Picayune, Jan. 4, 1866. 
218Jbid., April 15, 1866. 
May 29, 1870. 
220Tbid., June 26, 1870. 
May 14, 1871. 
222Qpelousas Courier, March 17, 1866. 
me a College, in Baltimore, established 1885, was the first woman’s college in the 
uth. 
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The Board of Public School Directors early recognized the 
need for a Normal School, and one was established in 1868. It was 
not a full-time course; the classes were held in the afternoons from 
4:30 to 5:30, and on Saturdays from nine o’clock to one. Each day 
a different course was taught; thus, Monday, natural sciences; 
Thursday, mathematics, etc. Saturday was given over to a course 
of lectures on education by Professor Alexander Dimitry, assistant 
superintendent of public schools.** At the commencement in May, 
1869, there were “upwards of a hundred young ladies of dignified 
bearing and intellectual countenances.’”’*” In 1870, a sum from the 
Peabody Educational Fund made possible the establishment in New 
Orleans of a Peabody Normal Seminary.*” The school was opened 
October 15, 1870, with Mrs. Kate Shaw, “the well-known veteran, 
teacher,” as principal, and fifty-two young ladies registered as 
candidates.*”’ 


To summarize, education offered the best means of livelihood 
to women who, reared in luxury, were now forced to support them- 
selves. The public schools in New Orleans took many ladies, and 
other women throughout the state went out as governesses, or 
opened their own schools. The children got educated somehow as 
best they could. One whose childhood went back to that period 
wrote, “Ah, the children who came through the war, and battles, 
and defeat! There are no monuments raised to them, no medals 
struck in their honor. Education was their need... .”*” 


VI. THE FIELD OF WRITING 


After education the next most popular field in which women 
attempted to earn a living was writing. This had several advan- 
tages over other means of earning a livelihood: it had not only been 
sanctioned during the early nineteenth century as genteel, but it 
also allowed the writer to remain in her own home, and even to 
conceal her identity by means of a nom de plume—an almost uni- 


versal usage. 
That there were numerous women in Louisiana attempting to 


write in the period with which this paper deals is evident from the 
names included in the Louisiana section of Tardy’s Southland 


*24Daily Picayune, Jan. 19, 1868. 

2257bid., May 23, 1869. 

22¢/bid., Sept. 17, 1870. 

2277 bid., Oct. 16, 1870. 

228Grace King, Memories of a Southern Woman of Letters, 24. 
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Writers. That their work deserved the name of literature may be 
seriously doubted. The perusal of a list of the names of these 
women evokes no response from the general] reader: Mrs. Louise 
Clack,*” Mrs. Julia Pleasants Creswell,*® Mrs. Mary Sophie 
Homes,*”’ Mrs. Elisa Lofton Pugh,*” Mrs. Eliza Elliott Harper,**’ 
Mary Walsingham Crean,’ Mrs. Josephine R. Haskins,** Susan 
Blanchard Elder,*** Mrs. M. B. Hay,’ Gertrude A. Canfield,** Ellen 
A. Moriarity,** Mrs. E. M. Keplinger,*** and Mrs. Marie Bushness 
Williams.*** Their chief works consisted of poems and sketches 
contributed to the New Orleans Crescent, New Orleans True Delta, 
Louisville Journal, New York World, New Orleans Times, The 
South (a literary journal of New Orleans,) and the New Orleans 
Picayune; and they wrote under such pseudonyms as Adrienne, 
Millie Mayfield, Arria, Sindera, May Rie, Hildgarde, Hermine, 
Evangeline, and Queen of Hearts. One wrote an arithmetic book; 
one a prose volume called Carrie Harrington; or, Scenes in New 
Orleans; a third wrote of her experiences as a refugee during the 
war in a book called Our Refugee Household. 


If one picks up the newspapers of those days and reads the 
columns by women, he cannot but turn away with disgust at the 
elaborate floweriness with which their expressions of stickily sweet 
sentimentality are adorned.*** 


All of the contributions to the newspapers were not gratuitous. 
It was remarked in Southland Writers that two of the women men- 
tioned above*** were paid writers for the New Orleans Sunday 
Times. Even more significant, however, were the women who 
actually held editorial positions. In the middle seventies, while 
Mr. A. M. Holbrook was proprietor of the Daily Picayune, his wife 
was the literary editor.*** After Mr. Holbrook’s death, Mrs. Hol- 
brook and Mr. Nicholson edited the paper.*** Another outstanding 
example was Mrs. Mary Bryan, a native of Florida, who married 


22°Tardy, Southland Writers, I, 378-380. 
2307bid., I, 255-267. 
231] bid., I, 268-293. 
2327bid., I, 
2337 bid., I, 
234Jbid., I, P 
235] bid., I, 322-333. 
236Tbid., 1, 334-345. 
237 bid., 1, 346-351; also Daily Crescent, Nov. 15, 1865, discusses her arithmetic book. 
238Tardy, Southland Writers, |, 352-359. 
239Jbid., I, 363. 
240Tbid., I, 364. 377. 
241] bid., 224-240. 
2*2Sce, ‘for example, “Domestic Affections”’ by * ‘Carrie’, in Daily Crescent, Dec. 8, 1865; 
and ‘ ‘Long Engagements’’, by ‘“‘Anna Cora Ritchie,’’ in Daily Picayune, April 15, 1866. 
243Mrs. E. M. Keplinger and Mary Walsingham Crean. 
244Daily Picayune, April 30, 1876. 
245Jbid., July 9, 1876. 
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a Louisiana planter. Before the war she was a part of the editorial 
management of the “Literary Crusader,” a magazine published at 
Atlanta. After the war, she accepted the editorship of the Semi- 
Weekly Times, published at Natchitoches. She superintended the 
paper in person and wrote the leading articles which were required 
by the proprietor to be “discussions of the grave political ques- 
tions” of the day. “This was by no means a congenial task, but 
none would have guessed it from reading the bold and vigorous 
‘leaders’ which appéared twice a week in the columns of the Times, 
or the pungent paragraphs, the witty and satirical comments upon 
contemporary opinions, or upon the ludicrous aspect of ‘African 
sovereignty.’ ’’**° 


Among the more outstanding contributors to the Picayune at 
this period were Mary Ashley Townsend (“Xariffa’), Eliza J. 
Poitevant (‘‘Pearl Rivers’), and Mollie E. Moore. Mrs. Town- 
send’s poetry was much better than that usually printed in the 
Picayune; in fact, much of it was good. In addition she wrote the 
“Crossbone,” “Quillotypes” (short essays), etc.**” In 1870 she 
published a volume of poems which was favorably reviewed at 
great length in the newspaper.** - The Captain’s Story appeared in 
1874.**° Later Grace King wrote of her recollections of Mrs. Town- 
send as a member of their literary club in the middle eighties: 


There was Mrs. Townsend, known in verse as “Xariffa,” 
who had been handsomely mentioned by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman in his Poets of America. She was the wife of a promi- 
nent merchant and the mother of three beautiful daughters, 

and lived in seclusion in an ivory tower.._ We felt she was in- 
deed unapproachable.*** 


Of her also, Alcée Fortier wrote, “Mrs. Mary Ashley Townsend was 
one of our best known poets. Her ‘Creed’ is celebrated, and ‘Lake 
Pontchartrain’ is beautiful.’’*”* 


Mollie E. Moore, a Texan, is considered in the Louisiana sec- 
tion of this work because it was in the latter state that she made 
her home after she was married. In this period, although she was 
still but a young girl, she was already showing real talent. When 
she visited New Orleans in 1870, the Picayune royally welcomed 
her: 


6Tardy, Southland Writers, 11, 652. 

247 bid., I, 381-389. 

248Daily Picayune, Jan. 2, 1870. 

24°Thomas McCaleb, The Louisiana Book, (New Orleans, 1894), 542. 

250Grace King, Memories of a Southern Woman of Letters, 56-57. 

2513. B. Henneman, editor, cage! Fn Literary and Intellectual Life of the South, 
(South in the Building of the Nation, VII, Richmond, 1909), 324. 
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Miss Mollie E. Moore, of Texas, one of the largely gifted 
and truest of southern poets, is now on a visit to our city. 
Many of our people will be glad of the opportunity to make her 
| acquaintance, and as all among us who can appreciate the 
 &§ lustre literary genius sheds upon a people are just as proud 
. of Miss Moore’s genius as the Texans themselves can be, we 
beg to welcome her to the Crescent City, and we trust her 
sojourn may be such that she will leave us with regret.*** 


Apparently she did leave “with regret” as she later returned 
to New Orleans as the bride of Mr. Davis, who was on the Picayune 
| staff, and was later to become editor of that newspaper.** Mrs. 
_ Davis published the Minding of the Gap, and Other Poems in 1870. 
: She was one of the outstanding figures in the literary group in 
New Orleans in the latter part of the century. Henry Edward 
Chambers included her name among those of the outstanding 
writers of Louisiana,* and Alcée Fortier called her a “distin- 
{| guished poet as well as a novelist.’”’” He further added, “Mrs. Davis 
| was a charming woman and had, for a long time in Royal street, 
| in the ‘Vieux Carré’, a salon, where men and women of letters and 
| musicians met most pleasantly.”** Miss King also spoke of Mrs. 
| Davis’s receptions and paid her this tribute: 


The death of Mollie Moore Davis came at the end of 1909. 
It was not her poems and stories and her occasional novels 
that endeared her to the city, but the vital element that she fa 
infused into our old-world society that had had its day and was 
passing away. In her simple old home on Royal street, and 
in her more than simple style, she brought people together 
without ceremony and let them become acquainted and enjoy 
one another without the accompaniment of the old fanfare that 
made entertaining an appanage of the wealthy. All the dis- 
tinguished in the city and every distinguished visitor went to 


her receptions. 3 . 


“Pearl Rivers’’ was without doubt one of the greatest favorites 
with the Picayune readers. As Eliza Poitevant, from her home in 
Mississippi on Pearl River near Bay St. Louis, she regularly sent 
forth graceful little poems. Frequently there appeared compli- 
mentary editorial remarks, perhaps—this is just a supposition— 
written by Mr. Nicholson who was to become her husband. In 
1873 her volume entitled Lyrics was published. However, Mrs. 
Nicholson was a more outstanding figure in a later period than 


252Daily Picayune, May 6, 1870. 

253Jbid., Oct. 23, 1874; McCaleb, The Louisiana Book, 393. 

254Chandler, The History of the Southern States, 181. 

255Henneman, History of the Literary and Intellectual Life of the South, 324. 
25¢Grace King, Memories of a Southern Woman of Letters, 333-334. 
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Reconstruction. In an essay on “Women in Journalism,” written 
in 1890, Eliza Poitevant Nicholson and other Louisiana women who 


entered the highest journalistic office, were discussed by Susan E. 
Dickinson :*" 


In the meantime there were, both in the West and South, 
women who had demonstrated their ability and firmness for 
the profession of journalism. In New Orleans Mrs. E. J. 
Nicholson, first as coadjutor and then as successor to her hus- 
band, has for thirty years or more held editorial control of the 
Picayune,” of which she is the chief owner. On her paper 
and on the Times-Democrat, also owned by a woman, women 
have for many years held responsible positions. In Assump- 
tion, the Pioneer has, for a term second only to that of Mrs. 
Nicholson’s career, been owned and edited by Mrs. Susan 
Dupaty. Mrs. 8S. V. Kentzel has for fourteen years made her 
paper, the St. Tammany Farmer, of eminent practical value 
and importance to the agricultural and material interests of 
a large part of the State. Of later years there have been quite 
a number of additions to the list of women journalists of Lou- 
isiana, foremost among these being Miss Addie McGrath of 
the Baton Rouge Truth, who is one of the chief officers of the 
Press Association, and Mrs. M. L. Garner, owner and editor 
of the Carroll Banner at Lake Providence. Mme. Marie Rous- 
sel is the editor of Le Propagateur Catholique of New Orleans. 
A Woman’s National Press Association was formed at New 
Orleans in May, 1885. Two years later the addition of foreign 
members caused a change of name to the Woman’s Interna- 
tional Press Association. Mrs. Nicholson is its President. 
Near the same time that Miss Booth entered upon the editor- 
ship of Harper’s [1867], Mrs. Bryan undertook the literary 
management of the Sunny South at Atlanta, Georgia. She had 
served her apprenticeship to journalism as assistant editor 
upon an Atlanta paper, and had afterwards edited a political 
journal in Natchitoches. After ten years management of the 
Sunny South she joined the corps of women editors in New 
York, taking charge of the Fashion Bazar a dozen years ago. 


Miss King remembered that as editor of the Picayune, Mrs. 


Nicholson “never missed an opportunity to encourage and help 
young writers.”*” 


Although the above selections are entirely outside the time 
limits of the present study, they are included merely to show the 
direction that women’s activities were beginning to assume in the 
Reconstruction period. 


257Meyer, Woman’s Work in America, 133. 
8°This is clearly incorrect. In 1869, she was described as still a ‘“‘maiden, hardly of adult 
ears” (Tardy, Southland Writers, II, 631), and it was already mentioned above that the 
olbrooks owned and edited the Picaywne well into the seventies. 
26°Grace King, Memories of a Southern Woman of Letters, 57. 
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Another outstanding woman of the period was Sarah A. Dor- 
sey. Born in Natchez, Mississippi, in 1829, she married Samuel 
Dorsey, a planter, and moved to Tensas Parish, Louisiana.**” Her 
first volume, Recollections of Henry Watkins Allen (1866), was a 
- biography of the ex-governor of Louisiana. Her other published 
) works included Lucia Dare (1867), Agnes Graham (1869), Atalie; 

or, A Southern Villeggiatura (1871), and Panola; A Tale of Lou- 

isiana (1877). From the point of view of this paper, Mrs. Dorsey 
ts is especially significant because she, more than any other woman 
: ‘ during the post-war decade, definitely extended her activities into 
| man’s sphere. 


The New Orleans Monthly Review contains many able 
articles on abstruse questions from her pen. One, in the Feb- 
ruary number of 1876, on the “Origin of Species,” is excep- 
; tionally able and interesting. It was read in October, 1875, 
> before the New Orleans Academy of Sciences by Mrs. Dorsey 
— herself.*” This article shows extensive reading on scientific 

questions. She was made corresponding member of the 

Academy, an honor she appreciated more highly for her sex 
than for herself. She was a large-souled, noble woman, de- 
i voted to what she considered Southern interests. She be- 
queathed to Jefferson Davis the estate called Beauvoir, on 
which he now [1884?] resides.’” 


&§ An interesting development in the late sixties was the organ- 
| ization of the Hancock Literary Association. At an informal meet- 
ing of ladies and gentlemen one evening, one of the ladies suggested 
forming a literary club. The idea evidently met with instant ap- 
proval,*’ and it was decided to name it after the “distinguished 
general commanding the Fifth Military District, who, by his liberal 
and judicious administration, had secured the affection and respect 
of the people of New Orleans of all parties and classes.” The 
purposes of the society were “social improvement and rational 
| entertainment,” which were to be achieved by “literary debates, 
recitations from the poets, readings, prose and poetical, anecdotes, 

observations, and music, vocal and instrumental.’”’ In the beginning 

the subjects tended to be frivolous; for example, “Whether the 


269McCaleb, The Louisiana Book, 93. 

261See Daily Picayune, Oct. 12, 1875. She had previously read a paper before this same 
group on “The Philosophy of the University of France.”’ (Daily Picayune, April 12, 1874). 

262Stanton, History of Woman Suffrage, III, 807. In treating Sarah A. Dorsey, Southland 
Writers, which dealt exclusively with women, again shows how little conception its author had of 
literary criticism or the place that women might occupy. Fearful that Mrs. Dorsey’s works 
might bespeak her as masculine, the book describes her as “by no means a ‘literary lady’, as that 
term is often used, priding herself upon her domestic qualities, being a capital nurse for the sick, 
a good teacher, an excellent housekeeper, and, when it is necessary, a superb cook.’ (Tardy, 
Southland Writers, I, 208-209.) 
263 Daily Picayune, March 24, 1868. 
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habit which prevails among ladies of wearing trains was desirable 


and ought to be continued ?”’, “Whether it was the fault of the ladies — 


264 


or gentlemen that there were so many single ladies in society?”, 
“Is the mind of man superior to that of woman?”, etc.*” If the 
reports in the newspapers are true, then these discussions were 
participated in only by the men. During the debate on whose fault 
it was that there were so many single ladies, “the single ladies,” 
reported the Picayune, i 


whether present or absent, found champions among the 
speakers, who were certainly disposed to exculpate them from 
all blame for pursuing the even tenor of their ways in solitary 
paths. . . . Indeed, some of the latter have, it is said, since 
expressed the opinion that they would be quite willing to 
eschew all associations with the stronger sex during the re- 
mainder of their lives, provided they could always find such 
org and eloquent apologists of their fondness for a solitary 


The report on the subject of which sex had the superior intel- 
lect is here quoted at length, not only because it is amusing, but 
because it represents the typical Southern male attitude toward 
women at this time: 


The last meeting of the association was numerously at- 
tended by ladies and gentlemen. The meeting having been 
called to order, its president remarked that he felt it his duty 
to vindicate the gentlemen, the members of the association, 
from the charge of temerity which they would justly have 
incurred had they actually propounded the question which was 
before the association for debate that evening, viz., “Is the 
mind of man superior to that of woman?” He took it for 
granted, he said, that the present age, though free from the 
exaggerations of Quixotism, was yet an age of chivalry in 
which woman was loved and honored not more for the virtues 
of her heart than for the brilliant endowments of her intellect. 
Christianity and education had placed a crown upon her head 
and a sceptre in her hand, and the most cultivated minds in all 
nations now acknowledged the power, not to say the omnipo- 
tence of her charms. He would appeal to the faith and even the 
convictions of gentlemen, who, before they entered into the 
silken ties of matrimony, were nearly universally under the im- 
pression that the fair objects of their homage were creatures of 
angelic mould, so rare in their endowments as to be regarded 
by them as more divine than human. Men had never set up 
such pretensions in their own behalf, and none others had 
claimed them for them. The question for debate that evening 


2647bid., April 7, 1868. 
2657 bid., April 14, 1868. 
26¢7bid., April 7, 1868. 
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had been propounded, he said, by a lady, who, he thought, was 
erroneously under the impression that the lords of creation, 
as men were sometimes called, actually claimed mental superi- 
ority to the fair and lovely beings who were unquestionably 
| its queens. This was not the case. It might be interesting, 
— however, to both sexes, to hear their respective merits fairly 
discussed by the gentlemen who had kindly consented to take 
part in the debates. 


Mr. S— maintained the affirmative side of the question, 
and thought even the ladies would be disposed to concede the 
point without argument. The superiority of man in the arts 
and sciences, in conducting the affairs of war and peace, in 
constructing railroads, in controlling with wonderful success 
the diversified departments of agriculture, commerce and 
manufactures, and in upholding the dignity and utility of the 
learned professions, was universally acknowledged. Woman, 
compared with man, was the butterfly compared with the 
eagle. Most of the multiplied inventions of past times were 
attributable to men who were at the same time the most cele- 
ame authors in the various departments of philosophy and 
iterature. 


Mr. F— admitted that men were not without their merits, 
but the spheres in which the two sexes moved were different. 
In matters of the household, the domestic and social circle, the 
influence of women was paramount. He was not prepared to 
admit that it required less talent to direct the affairs of a 
family than to regulate the movements of an army. The con- 
struction of railroads was, for the most part, a mere manual 
operation, and it did not require more taste and skill, nor half 
as much, as the invention of a new hat. He cited Zenobia and 
Elizabeth of England as possessing administrative abilities 
equal to those exhibited, in any age, by the stronger sex. In 
poetry, in works of fiction, and in various departments of 
literature, she had, both in this country and in Europe, both > 
in ancient and in modern times, produced works of standard 
| excellence. He cited the names of various female authors who 
| had so distinguished themselves, and concluded his champion- 
| ship of the mental equality of woman to man, by stating that 
; history was full of examples which established the fact that, 
where men attained to more distinction in life, it was in most 
instances attributable to the influence of mothers, possessed 
of uncommon intellectual endowments. He mentioned in this 
connection the mother of the Gracchi and the mother of George 
Washington.”*” 


| The usual order of the meeting of the Hancock Literary’ Asso- 
q ciation was to have first the main feature, and then recitations or 
the reading of original sketches and poems by the ladies. It is 


267 Ibid., April 14, 1868. 
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interesting to note that at first the ladies usually preferred to have 
their compositions read by the presiding officer rather than appear 
publicly themselves. Although the men’s names appeared fre- 
quently in the newspaper accounts of the meetings, it was several 
months after the organization of the group that any ladies’ names 


appeared.*” 


In time the Association really became a literary club and had 
more serious programs, such as the reading of portions of Scott’s 
Marmion and Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Afterwards there would 
be a discussion as to the merits of the authors read in which the 
gentlemen took part, and “some ladies expressed opinions.”’” The 
ladies gradually recovered from their timidity and later reports 
of the meetings no longer said that the ladies had the gentlemen 
read for them. Instead, they had learned to give their own recita- 
tions.*”° 


VII. WOMEN IN PUBLIC LIFE 


The role that women played in public life in Louisiana was 
really a very minor one. The part they attempted to play was 
apparently equally insignificant. And yet there must have been 
some premonitions even at that period of the Woman’s Movement, 
if one is allowed to judge by the editorials written against the 
tendency and the number of aspersions cast on those who advocated 
more freedom and greater advantages for women. 


There was, as has been pointed out, a conflict between these 
two trends: on the one hand, more protection and conservatism; 
on the other, more freedom. There existed the feeling that women 
should receive extra consideration in public places, that, like chil- 
dren, they were helpless and needed protection. Merchants catered 
to this idea—and when auction sales were advertised, it was an- 
nounced that there would be a special entrance for ladies.” The 
newspapers seemed to enjoy dwelling on the helplessness of women 
in public places, as the following quotation shows: 


| . The fair sex can gracefully preside in the parlor, but when 

leaving this, as a general thing, they are sadly out of place. 

_ Especially is this the case when they are called upon by neces- 
sity to visit public places.’” 

268] bid., July 8, 1868. 

269bid., Feb. 21, 1869. 

2707 bid., July 17, 1870. 


271 Daily Crescent, Nov. 17, 1865. 
272Daily Picayune, June 8, 1866, 
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Then follows an amusing description of a woman who visited the 
city telegraph office when she should have gone to the national 
telegraph office. 


It was felt that a courtroom was no place for a woman, and in 
an editorial entitled “Female Witnesses,” the Picayune advanced 
the plea that women should not be required to appear on the witness 
stand. “There is hardly a position in which a lady can be placed,” 
it said, “that is so awkward and distasteful as that upon the wit- 
nesses’ stand before a jury, a circle of lawyers, a judge and throng 
of spectators.” Then it describes how the lady, having been sum- 
moned, becomes more and more nervous at the prospect of the 
“strange ordeal’; how the day for the trial comes and she goes to 
court; how eventually she is called to the stand, whither she walks 
tremblingly. “Here an officer aims a bible at her in a hostile atti- 
tude and fiercely repeats the oath. The business-like dry voice of 
the attorney sounds menacing to her. . . . She begins her story... . 
Before she has fairly begun she is checked in the middle of a sen- 
tence by some crisp, short, sour objection of counsel, some snappish 
remark about hearsay evidence. ... Excited, nervous and in a 


tremor, she tries to tell her story in her own way, but becomes 
confused, misplaces dates, forgets essential circumstances, and 
often really appears to exaggerate, distort or conceal intentionally.” 
Then comes the cross-examination, until she is bewildered and 
finally contradicts herself. Altogether it has been a frightful 
nightmare, and the Picayune advocated as much preferable that 
women be allowed to give their testimony at an attorney’s office: 


Our barristers, judges and officers are not lacking in courtesy 
or gallantry, but the requirements of legal rules are severe, the 
forms of practice are rigid and the whole business of a criminal 
or even a civil trial are always distasteful and sometimes re- | 
volting to the delicate minds of women. So far as might accord 
with the maintenance of law and the promotion of justice we 
should be gratified with such a change as would dispense with 
the personal attendance of female witnesses in ordinary 
cases.” 


Another example of woman’s incompetence in public places 
concerned the post office. There was a special ladies’ department 
but as it happened to be so located that the women had to go 
through the gentlemen’s department, they had to “pass through 
the crowd of idlers and loungers who infest[ed] the front of the 
building. The consequence [was] that ladies [preferred to] wait 


878Ibid., May 17, 1871. 
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to see their letters advertised’ rather than meet the impertinent 
stares of a multitude through which they would be compelled to 
elbow their way.” The Picayune thought that “Mr. Lowell would 
confer a great favor upon the gentler portion of our population by 
arranging a department for their letters on the Canal Street front 
of the Customs House building.”’* The grievance, however, was 
not abated at once, and in the next month, the “women of business” 
decided to send in the following petition: 


At an indignation meeting, held recently at Dumonteil’s, 
of independent and slightly (after our graceful Southern fash- 
ion) strong minded women of business who rent boxes in the 
ladies’ delivery of the Post Office, it was unanimously 


Resolved: That whereas the Postmaster has by his utter 
disregard of the comfort and convenience of his lady sub- 
scribers, betrayed his total lack of gallantry by failing to 
provide a pleasant entrance to the ‘ladies’ department, and 
whereas it is evident that the sale of papers, envelopes, etc. in 
the doorway is more profitable to the Government than the 
rent of our boxes, and also since, beyond all doubt, the surest 
road to the heart of the present administration lies through 
the pocket, therefore be it 


Resolved: That from and after the expiration of the 
present quarter, we one and all discontinue renting boxes, and 


Resolved: That we stand firm on this declaration of our 
right until the grievance so generally and loudly complained 
of be officially announced as abated. 

Portia, President. 
Nerissa, Secretary.*”* 


What the outcome of this matter was, the writer has been unable to 
determine. 


As to woman’s influence in politics and the prevailing attitude 
toward women in politics, there was a marked change during the 
course of the decade. Nothing could show more clearly the con- 
tempt that the mere suggestion of woman suffrage aroused in the 
South than the following sentence from an editorial dealing with 
the Negro suffrage amendment: 


In order to increase their relative representation, some of 
the States would probably begin by lowering the standard of 
age for the franchise; others would go still lower; then aliens, 
paupers, and lunatics would be inscribed on the registry list, 


274In the days before postal delivery, the letters that were not called for at the post office 
were advertised in the newspaper every week. 

275 Daily Picaywne, Aug. 23, 1870. 
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and finally Mr. Beecher’s logical deductions from his charming 
hypothesis of suffrage as a natural right, would be practically 
verified, by the admission of women and children.*” 


This attitude continued to be maintained during the discus- 
sions of Negro suffrage. In a later editorial on “Radical Fallacies,” 
the Picayune argues against universal suffrage, which meant, of 
course, universal male suffrage. The Picayune attempted to prove 
that if it was only male suffrage then it was not universal, and of 
course it was just as absurd to have all males vote as it was to allow 
any females that privilege.”* The West Baton Rouge Sugar Planter 
also showed the sheer nonsense of having either women or Negroes 


_ vote when, after mentioning a petition of several Kansas women 
_ for suffrage, it asked, “Well, isn’t a woman as good as a nigger?’’*” 


During the whole period, however, there were certain events 
that favored those women who were interested in extending their 
rights, while on the other hand many of the women held the tradi- 
tional view. The remainder of this section will consist of a dis- 
cussion of the evidence favoring either point of view. 


Early in 1866 it was announced that seats had been provided 
for the ladies in the Hall of the House of Representatives, and “they 


[could] now attend the debates of either House of the Legisla- 
ture.’’**° 


After the occasion of a veto by Andrew Johnson of one of the 
Congressional reconstruction acts occurred one of those rare public 
expressions of political opinions by a woman. A regular cor- 
respondent, signed “Noveletta,” described in her column what 
Southerners had felt at the close of the war, and how they had 
hated Yankees, Northerners, abolitionists, etc. 


This was all very fine. It was undoubtedly a great satis- 
faction to hate so delightfully. The men swallowed all the 
oaths required, then walked the streets head high in air, feel- 
ing perfectly justified in hating anybody. The ladies, in sight 
of a blue coat, turned up their noses in the most charming 
fashion imaginable. 


Verily, the Christian virtues engendered by the laws of 
hate were perfectly sublime. 


There was no fire-eating secessionists warmer than I was; 
- none hated with a more bitter hatred; . .. it seemed as if I 
could not hate hard enough; but now I say, “Hurrah for Andy 
277 Daily Crescent, Jan. 23, 1866. 
278Daily Picayune, A 13, 1866. 
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Johnson!’ . . . Know then that I have read the veto message, 
and consider it grand. I see some lights ahead in the darkness 
se has hitherto hung like midnight over our sunny South- 

If anybody insinuates I’ve turned Yankee, I’ll do some- 
thing fearful. I am a Johnson woman.... Dear me, I wonder 
if I shall love the flag again as in the olden time. At present 
I am very dubious. ... In passing the [Crescent] office, I 
looked up at the bunting and endeavored to feel pleased, but 
the effort was not entirely successful. Perhaps when the: blue 
uniforms are laid aside I shall feel better about everything. .. . 


In conclusion, I would state that I am not aware that I 
hate any one. I feel amiable to a fault... . It is not often I 
a myself to speak on politics so this must be duly appre- 
ciated... .*” 


That the subject of women’s rights was a live issue is shown 
by the fact that the Young Men’s Literary and Debating Society 
chose the question, “Are the rights of women duly regarded in the 
present condition of society ?”, as one of the subjects for debate at 
their second annual exhibition. The conclusion seemed to be that 


such rights are duly regarded.*”’ 


Occasionally clever legislators were able to defeat a bill or 
make it ridiculous by asserting that it was the sort of thing women 
should vote for. With regard to the Internal Improvement District 
Bill before the Louisiana Legislature, for example, Mr. Montgom- 


ery of Carroll, said: 


As to the provisions of the constitution of 1864, that the 
Legislature “may grant a right to the citizens of Internal 
Improvement Districts to tax themselves for their improve- 
ments,” he denied that this was mandatory but only permissive. 


He insisted that women were citizens, and if this meant 
that a popular vote is to be taken, women must vote. He 
thought the constitutional provision too vague to be regarded 


as restrictive.” 


Clearly, if he interpreted correctly that “a popular vote” meant 
women could vote, the large majority of legislators would agree 
with him that, after all, the constitutional provision of 1864 then 
under discussion was permissive rather than mandatory. In the 
Convention of 1868, a resolution was offered by Blackburn of Clai- 
borne “that the Committee on Style be requested to strike the word 
‘male’ from the first article of the constitution under the title of 


281Jbid., Feb. 26, 1866. 
982/bid., Feb. 26, 1866; Daily Picayune, March 2, 1866. 
288Daily Picayune, March 17, 1866. 
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general provisions.” The effect of this would have been to provide 
for allowing women to vote. “Gallant, it must be confessed,” scorn- 
fully commented the Picayune.** 


Outstanding was the Baton Rouge Tri-Weekly Gazette and 
Comet for what might be called its liberal attitude—liberal not 
perhaps from a feminist’s point of view, but only when compared 
with the violently reactionary opinions of the other Louisiana 
papers. The editorials and paragraphs of comment on woman’s 
rights activities were characterized by restraint. In 1867 appeared 
a long editorial on woman suffrage, part of which is here quoted: 


The admission of women to the right of exercising a voice 
and power in the political affairs of the country may have a 
restraining and happy influence upon the excesses and abuses 
incident to the present system of universal suffrage among 
men. Many sound reasoners and thinkers like Mr. [John 
Stuart] Mill are persuaded that the innovation would tend to 
work out a reform in these particulars. Woman, it is con- 
tended, by her great moral and refining qualities, would prove 
an invaluable agent in purifying and elevating the voting 
standard. If so, let the time be hastened when she shall be 
invested with the suffrage.*” 


This newspaper then quoted from an article in the New York 
Commercial Advertiser concerning a resolution in the New York 
Legislature, according to which women only are to vote to decide 
if they should have the ballot. The editorial continues: 


The question is thus auspiciously inaugurated. Mr. Graves 
has presented it to the Constitutional Convention right end 
first. This is the view we took of the question in reply to Mr. 
Mill. We are not unwilling to trust the question to the good 
sense of the women themselves. They are intelligent, thought- 
ful, and patriotic. If a majority of them think that they can 
afford to enter the political arena, we have nothing to appre- 
hend from the change. We do fear that the ballot would work 
a change in their own occupations and aspirations not at all 
favorable to the social and domestic happiness of either sex. 
But of this we are willing they should judge. If they do, it 
will be not that existing relations, providentially designed to 
promote mutual happiness, are defective, but because in our 
legislation, and in our treatment of women, we have not done 
right in dividing more equally the duties, burdens, advantages 
and privileges of life. While many, very many thousands of 
women are shielded by affection from toil and care, whose 
every want is supplied, there are others left to struggle un- 


284] bid., Feb. 15, 1868. 
285Gazette and Comet, June 27, 1867. 
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equally for the support of children deserted by profligate 
fathers. And these exceptions furnish the argument upon 
which the demand for suffrage is made.*”* 


In the years of presidential elections the women definitely 
emerged from their hiding-places and took part in politics but 
never, of course, did they organize into clubs or make stump 
speeches. Their part was merely to support the organizations to 
which their husbands, brothers, and sweethearts belonged, and to 
encourage their men by presentations of banners and wreaths. 
One lady, Mrs. Edmonston, appeared to have written a new cam- 
paign song for each occasion,” for that which she wrote for the 
campaign of 1868, it was predicted “by her friends, [would] eclipse 
all her previous efforts in this line.’’*”* 


The campaign of 1868 was entered into in New Orleans with 
great zest and confidence of success. Late in July a huge Demo- 
cratic gathering was arranged in the Varieties Theatre, which was 
brilliantly lighted from pit to dome and densely crowded. It was 
reported thus: 


The dress circle and the private boxes were conspicuous 
with the beauty and fashion of the city. By the charm of their 
presence and the enthusiasm they always inspire, they added 
an attractiveness to the occasion which will long be remem- 
bered in their honor. Around them was grouped the strength, 
the manhood, and glory of the city. .. . It was a spectacle such 
as only a Democratic gathering can disclose. It showed that 
our people are alive to the exigencies of the hour and instinct 
with enthusiasm; that the feeling so long dormant had been 
awakened with interest that gathered strength and vigor with 
each passing hour, and would continue until the principles and 
rights so long withheld had been restored to the land.*”’ 


Early in August there was another grand Democratic rally, this 
time at the New Opera House under the auspices of the Seymour 
Legion, which organization was presented with a lovely banner by 
the ladies. “The dress circle formed a brilliantly beautiful picture, 
being literally one mass of ladies, dressed as for opera night... . 
Even Jenny Lind... never saw such an audience, either as regards 
the wild enthusiasm to which it gave expression, or as to numbers.” 
The banner, crimson on one side and white on the other, was pre- 
sented to the Legion by Captain Charles Fenner in behalf of the 


28¢]bid., June 27, 1867. 

287Daily Crescent, Nov. 3, 1865; Daily Picayune, Jan. 28, 1868. 
288Daily Picayune, June 4, 1868. 
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ladies. It “was then borne across the stage and crowned with two 
exquisite wreaths by the ladies who sat in the proscenium box upon 
the right.”’’’ Sometimes the ladies, who had done every bit of the 
work on the banner—and usually it was very elaborate—were too 
timid to make the presentation speech themselves and had a gentle- 
man do it for them. Occasionally, however, one of the younger 
ladies would make an obviously carefully prepared and well memo- 
rized speech. The following is representative of many such ad- 
dresses : 


Gentlemen of Seymour Knights—As a daughter of Lou- 
isiana I am called upon to present to you, in the name of the 
ladies of Louisiana, this flag, which we feel confident is des- 
tined to be carried by you to glorious victory. 


To you do I present it as a token of our warm sympathies 
for the noble cause you so gallantly undertake to uphold, and 
as a testimony of our confidence and reliance in your courage, 
honor and chivalry. 


Gentlemen, without fear or hesitation do we confide it to 
you; and we shall patiently wait for the day, when the political 
sky- having brightened once more, you shall bring back this 
same little flag laden with wreaths of laurel and myrtle.” 


Ofher clubs received banners, speeches, and wreaths from the 
ladies: the Draymen’s Democratic Club, who were told that theirs 
“is a cause that seeks to restore to their just rights, the white race, 
that glorious people who are representatives of progress and civi- 
lization, that race which alone is capable of originating and per- 
petuating free government;’’’”’ the Fossil Guards, whose feminine 
audience were not “wanting in that enthusiasm which is ever found 
most effectual in inspiring their sons and brothers to the accom- 
plishment of great and noble deeds;’’*” the Democratic Broom 
Rangers ;*”* the Jackson Railroad Club;*” and many other clubs too 
numerous to mention. In most of these cases, the men made the 
presentation speeches. Sometimes very elaborate ceremonies were 
performed ; as, for example, when the Hancock Club had “beautiful 
young ladies’, each representing a state, arranged in an arc on the 
stage.** The Picayune noted, “It is cheering, indeed, to see our 
women coming forward thus nobly in support of the cause. It is 


290Tbid., Aug. 8, 1868. 
217bid., Aug. 9, 1868. 
2927bid., Aug. 9, 1868. 
2937bid., Aug. 14, 1868. 
2947bid., Aug. 20, 1868. 
bid., Aug. 27, 1868. 
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an augury of success, for the ladies are always right.”*" “As long 
as they fall in with the plans of the men,” the reporter really should 
have added. 


Late in August a huge Democratic parade was held. The men 
were all in their club uniforms, ready to march. The ladies, “ani- 
mated with a patriotism not less prevalent than that which dis- 
tinguished their brothers and friends,” had hung wreaths from 
their galleries and decorated their homes. The throng was dense. 
“Ladies who were never seen upon the streets before without 
escorts were to be seen everywhere with their children and ser- 
vants. Old and young alike for this one night laid aside the 
restraint which custom imposes, and added their smiles and recog- 
nitions to the universal approval which everywhere met the gallant 
men.” The various clubs paraded first, and these were followed 
“by carriages containing ladies and citizens.”** The campaign 
continued in a similar manner throughout September and October.*” 


Corresponding activities were carried on in the parishes. The 
ladies of Terrebonne prepared flags and wreaths for the Demo- 
cratic clubs.“ At a meeting of the “Opelousas Democratic Club,” 
a resolution was unanimously adopted “that the ladies of Opelousas 
and vicinity be respectfully invited to attend the speaking” at the 
next regular meeting.*” The following week it was announced that 
a banner was to be presented to the club, and “the ladies particu- 
larly [were] cordially invited to grace the ceremony with their 
presence.” At about the same time, the ladies of Opelousas made 
a banner for the “Seymour Knights.” In his presentation speech, 
Captain J. M. Taylor said: | 


While our southern ladies would not violate the sanctity 
of woman’s true sphere—not outrage the delicate retirement 
of their sex, by an open and active participation in the political 
issues of the day; yet would they inspire the sterner sex—their 
protectors—to a lively sense of their interest, happiness and 
safety. The encouraging presence of the ladies this evening 
fully attests this declaration. 


God in the bestowal of his blessings upon man gave him 
as his greatest earthly gift lovely woman. She was to be to 
him a companion, to solace his sorrows—share his griefs—in- 


297 bid., Aug. 13, 1868. 
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crease his joys, and embellish his prosperity. Therefore 
everything which touches the safety and welfare of man, ex- 
cites within her heart a noble desire to find a remedy, which 
may avert calamity and crown his efforts with success. Then 
in the perilous crisis before you . . . the ladies bid you God- 


speed.** 

The banner to the “Hancock Guards” of Opelousas was pre- 
sented by Miss H. E. M. Perkins. In her very flowery speech she 
said: 

While as ladies we would not press forward in the political 
debates of our country, yet in such a crisis in the destinies of 
our land, even woman’s feeble voice must be raised in defence 


of the right, and her lips for the flame of patriotism that burns 
in the bosoms of the chivalrous sons of the South.*” / 


Miss Perkins’ speech was described by an enthusiastic reporter 
as “a sparkling gem of elegance, warmth, and poetical beauty... . 
Her pathos of diction enriched the perspicuity of her style into 
a glowing language of inspiration, and touched the hearts of 
all with a kindred warmth of patriotism and chivalrous devo- 
tion to their country in the perilous crisis before us.’’*” 


It must not be supposed that this much participation in politics 
was a new departure. The making and presenting of banners was 
sanctified by tradition. In 1844, for example, in Baton Rouge, the 
names of the ladies who belonged to the Ladies’ Whig Committee 
and those on the Committee for Banner were published in the 
newspaper.*’° When this custom originated, the writer has not 
discovered. 


Between campaigns the Picayune, which on this point probably 
ably represented public opinion, forgot that it had encouraged the 
support of the women, and it renewed its attacks on the feminist 
movement. In 1869 it published an extract from an article in 
Harper’s, written by a Northerner, called “The Chivalrous South- 
” Part of it follows: 


It may be taken for granted that a people which so highly 
prizes virility looks ypon man as the lord of creation, and has 
the old fashioned ideas as to what is the proper sphere of 
women. If the high-toned gentleman continues to be influen- 
tial in the South, it will be a long time before the “strong 
minded” obtain much of a footing there, a long time before 


%03}bid., Aug. 29, 1868. 
8047 bid., Sept. 5, 1868. 
%°6Tbid., Sept. 12, 1868. 
%°*6Baton Rouge Gazette, Sept. 7, 1844. 
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they will establish female suffrage. Next to our supposed 

_passion for putting the negro on an equality with the white, 
there is nothing in Northern life so abhorrent to the South- 
oo of both sexes, as the movement in favor of woman’s 
rig 


Since no dissenting voice was raised, it would seem that this 
one thing at least that came out of the North was pleasing to the 
South. In fact the woman’s rights movement was characterized 
by the Picayune somewhat later as “the most contemptible error 
of our times,”*” “a seriocomic interlude in public affairs.”** and 
the ‘“woman’s rights humbug.” A long article on “Female Suf- 
frage’’ was devoted to showing how inconsistent the Radical policy 
was, for the very arguments they used on behalf of Negro suffrage 
were equally applicable to woman suffrage, which it did not sup- 
port. Mr. Horace Greeley was invited to an organization devoted 
to this reform, and questioned as to his beliefs. He replied, “I 
think the present position of woman is-in harmony with the Divine 
order,” to which Mrs. Stanton observed that if everything appeared 
as the result of Divine order, why did the Republican party try to 
change the position of the Negro? The Picayune concluded, “We 
in the South have had no society of the above kind formed, and no 
advocates among the females for suffrage have appeared in public. 
The Radical party in the South has had control of public affairs, 
and as the female portion will not be reconstructed, the Radical 
policy is to close the ballot box against them.”””” 


Ridicule was the chief weapon used against the growing move- 
ment. The new woman’s club in New York, Sorosis, was the butt 
of many jokes, as were such individuals as Dr. Mary Walker, who 
insisted on wearing pantaloons (that is, the Bloomer costume,) 
Anna Dickinson, Susan B. Anthony, and Elizabeth Cady Stanton.*”’ 
The following is an amusing example of the merriment derived by 
the Picayune at the feminists’ expense: 


The petticoated sentinels of Women’s Rights will no doubt, 
communicate to their much inspired sisters the fact that, in 
addition to the outrages already heaped by tyrannical and 
aggressive men on their much injured sex, the tariff bill now 
before Congress lays a duty on crinoline and corset wire of 
nine cents per pound, and that this provision passed without 


8°TDaily Picayune, Jan. 10, 1869. 
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opposition on the part of the unfeeling male wretcHes making 
up the House, who could wrangle and dispute over items inter- 
esting to men only, but not one of whom had the courage to 
say a word against an outrageous imposition upon lovely 
though enslaved woman. Now here is a theme for the plucky 
little woman, Miss Susan B. Anthony, when she next rises to 
address an assembly of the Sorosis. She has, as it were, regis- 
tered a vow that she will have the right of suffrage and hold- 
ing office by 1872. Let her decree that in all female proces- 
sions which may be organized in her proposed campaign 
against the tyrants, the most comely sisters shall bear banners 
inscribed “Free Crinoline and Corsets!”’, “Everything for good 
looks, but not a cent to the wire-workers!”, “We shake our 
curls in defiance of man’s tyranny !’’*” 


The comments of the parish papers usually exhibited the same 
satirical point of view,*’ as is illustrated by the following: 


You never know a very handsome woman engaged in the 
“woman’s rights” business—they can play the cards they al- 
ready hold to better advantage.*” 


Another method used to disparage the woman’s movement was 
to present without comment news from other sections that was 
unfavorable or even hostile to the proposals of the feminists.*** In 
fairness, however, it must be pointed out that in the long run such 
articles were balanced by news printed without comment of 
women’s activities elsewhere.*"’ 


In the summer of 1870 an opportunity arose for Louisiana 
women to express themselves on the feminist agitation. Mrs. Vic- 
toria Woodhull, one of the advocates of women’s rights, wrote an 
“Appeal to Southern Women” to join the crusade. This letter was 
printed in the Picayune, with the following editorial comment: 


One of the unquiet Sisterhood asks utterance through our 
columns and we yield, distasteful though the subject matter 
of her discourse is. We could not toss into the basket so noble, 
and evidently sincere, a tribute to our women; nor would we 
think it right to deny one of the ablest of its advocates the 
liberty of demonstrating how utterly baseless are the claims 
of Woman’s Rights, how imaginary the grievances that toss 
the souls of the Sisterhood, and how little they know of the 
social condition, the thoughts and ambition of the women of 
the South. Mrs. Woodhull’s own tribute to their conduct dur- 


May 17, 1870. 
*14Opelousas Courier, June 19, 1869, Oct. 5, 1872, Jan. 15, 1873. 
*15Sugar Planter, Oct. 26, 1867. 
*16Opelousas Courier, July 3, Aug. 14, 1869, Oct. 5, 1872, Aug. 30, 1873. 
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ing the war dissipates the notion that only with the ballot in 
her hand can woman reach her highest development. But we 
have no notion of reviewing the letter. Its weakness will 
strike the least attentive reader. Our women will feel grateful 


the writer for her compliment, but smile at her commisera- 
on.*”* 


Mrs. Woodhull’s letter then follows. She first describes the 


loyalty with which Southern women served their cause, and then 
ends with an appeal to the women of the South to be as publicly 
useful in times of peace as in war: 


Your precedents show that you are equal to all emergen- 
cies. Born and reared in the lap of luxury neither having known 
what responsibilities were, never shrinking under the weight 
of care nor striving to fulfill onerous duties—it was scarcely 
to be expected that you could bear with dignity the reverses 
which the war developed for. you. 


Whatever of right or wrong there may have been in the 
causes which led to the war, does not add to or detract from 
the measure of your conduct. It came upon you, was waged 
with stern determination by both sides, and ended by depriv- 
ing you of the means of returning to your previous modes of 
life. The deprivation of personal comforts and luxuries which 
you suffered throughout the continuance of the conflict, were 
duly exceeded in degree by your devotion to the cause which 
you made your own. It was paramount to everything you had 
been called upon to endure, and had rendered you famous in 
history—the honored of all who can appreciate true nobility 
of soul, and the revered of those to whom your conduct im- 
parted new hope, enlarged courage and unyielding valor, when 
the dark clouds of battle hung heavily over them. 


The careful student of that conduct and of the talents 
which made it possible, finds therein so much capacity, very 
naturally asks—now how can such talents be made available to 
the country, now that the circumstances which developed them 
and under which they were displayed no longer exist? Can 
they not be turned into some channels presenting wider ranges 
for activity and use? 


It is a great loss to the world and a great mistake to 
yourself that they should remain inactive and surely sink into 
dormancy. Life is for action.... 


The capacities for these more desirable forms of wealth 
[of mind and soul] are possessed by you to an extent rarely 
equaled by the women of our Northern country and never 
excelled. You have the common feminine characteristic—a 
quick, piercing perception, and to this I add rare judgment, 
extraordinary discretion, and firmness of purpose. This com- 
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bination of qualities is possessed by men in exceptional cases 
only. It makes you, as a class, what it makes those very rare 
men who possess it—great. As such you have experienced 
the extremes of the vicissitudes of life and in all have shown 
yourselves superior. Are you content to settle again into that 
condition from which the terrors of war alone could arouse 
you? ... Will you rest satisfied to stifle growing capabilities 
just as they have developed into great possibilities? Can you 
now retire to a condition of nonentity? 


You may reply that such questions are superfluous, nay, 
preposterous, since there no longer exists any opportunity for 
the application of your talents. That is just the point of which 
I would make you conscious, and then I would ask, do you 
desire a remedy for submission to existing conditions? 


The war could not have been conducted so long as it was 
without your needed assistance. Husbands, fathers and 
brothers would have been helpless without you. And they 
need you just as much now, but of this they remain to be con- 
vinced. Be it now yours to do, and then yours to convict your 
fellow-sufferers of a stupid lack of appreciation in not extend- 
ing to you the means of being what the circumstances of that 
dire struggle made possible and permitted. They do not seem 
to realize that your former servants are now your political 
masters. Do you remember and understand this fact, and, 
doing so, will you remain under the obvious imputation? 


Women of the North have many and weighty reasons for 
demanding a voice in making and administering the laws. 
Possessing an equality of interests in the results of govern- 
ment, they demand an equality of privileges in its formation 
and maintenance. Yet all upon which they base their claim is 
but chaff when considered as convincing arguments, and com- 
pared to the merits of your demand. You have earned your 
right and proved your capacity. Unchivalrous indeed will 
those be for whom you have done so much should they deny 
you.” 


It was some weeks later before a reply to this appeal was 


published. Whether this was the only letter on the subject re- 
ceived by the Picayune there is no way of knowing. At least it is 
interesting as expressing the point of view of undoubtedly the large 
majority of Southern women. As before, it is preceded by an 
editorial comment: 


The following is in reply to the “appeal” made through 
the columns of the Picayune, of July 7. We hope Mrs. Wood- , 
hull is answered. Certainly she can’t complain of a lack of 
candor in the response: and we can assure her that every other 
true Southern woman would answer her in similar terms. In 


July 7, 1870. 


¥ 
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publishing the “appeal’’, we said that Southern woman has no 
sympathy with the agitation of the unquiet sisterhood; that 
they knew they held a far loftier position in, and wielded a 
nobler influence upon, society as they are than any reforming 
legislation could open to them. And we need only point to this 
“Response” to show that we know our fair and brave country- 
women. Heaven keep them as they are! 


Grand Gulf, Mississippi. 


Madam—Your appeal “to the women of the South,” per- 
haps, were better tossed aside with a smile than answered, but 
for two prominent reasons I will reply on behalf of my coun- 
trywomen. Let me remark, en passant, that I mean “the 
women of the South” when I say “my countrywomen.” 


The first reason is that you of the North wholly misunder- 
stand us. Educated as you have been in the hotbeds of free 
love societies, Sorosis clubs and woman suffrage advocates, 
you have apparently lost sight of what true womanly dignity 
is; you have unsexed yourselves, and set yourselves up as a 
target in all coming time for “laughter, sneers and jeers.”’ 


Whenever we read of any woman’s rights meetings, 
' Sorosis clubs, etc., we blush to think these creatures belong to 
the same race and sex with ourselves with the thought that no 
such things occur in our fair Southern soil. 


The next reason for this reply is, that in the tribute you 
choose to pay us for our conduct during the late war, (and 
which without vanity we know we merit, yet do not need to 
learn it from any Northern woman,) your words savor plainly 
of flattery and cajolery. You exhibit a disposition to wheedle 
us into action with yourselves. 


Are you preparing to run for some public office, Mrs. 
Woodhull, that you wish our votes in the future? Rest quiet, 
if so, dear madam, you will assuredly never get them! We 
women of the South do not wish to vote—would positively 
refuse to do so were the ballot offered us today! We will not 
have the sanctum sanctorum of our homes invaded by politics 
or political women. A Godfearing womanly woman is always 
honored, revered, and also worshipped by all great and truly 
noble minds. It is the ambition of our countrywomen to be 
such; to exert a silent, potent influence in a woman’s proper 
sphere—not to break down all the laws and barriers that fence 
in virtue and honor for society. 


. We wish to have the “record of a well spent life” 
when we approach the shores of eternity; but God forbid that 
one moment of it should be the disgraceful record of having 
been spent in wrangling and quarreling for positions which 
were never intended, or suitable, for women to occupy; or for 
“privileges,” which, by their very nature, would soon cancel 
every feeling of female delicacy, to say nothing of decency. 
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.... Do not accuse the men of the South of a “stupid lack 
of appreciation” of us; no nation of men under the sun honor, 
appreciate and reverence their women more. 


Now, in conclusion, let me say, we are as totally different 
from the Northern antipodes in all our aspirations, ambitions 
and feelings. We respectfully ask you to offer us no more 
advice; we do not heed nor wish it. We do not need your 
sympathy, and beg of you to find other perhaps more appre- 
ciative objects for the exercise of your overwhelming philan- 
thropy. We do not wish to have anything whatever in common 
with you. We do whatever our hands find to do that is 
womanly and right, with all our “might, with all our souls and 
with all our bodies ;” then we are content, prayerfully, to leave 
all the rest to God. 


If you please, leave us alone in all our relations. 
Respectfully, 
A Woman of the South.*” 


The Picayune maintained its animosity toward Mrs. Woodhull, 
some years later writing: “Mrs. Woodhull has arrived in New 
York. ... If [she] isn’t ridden on a rail out of New York, the latter 


is a place which it were cowardly falsehood to mention as respecta- 
ble.’’*”? 


Usually, however, if a feminist happened to come to New 
Orleans, the Picayune treated her with unfailing courtesy, at least 
for the duration of her visit. When Mrs. Van Cott, the Methodist 
Evangelist, was announced in this city, she received only the most 
polite notices.* She was characterized as “gifted” and “remarka- 
ble;’”** and it was conceded that “a religious interest, such as we 
have rarely witnessed in New Orleans, has been awakened.’ But 
as soon as she left, the tone of the articles immediately changed: 


Mrs. Van Cott left yesterday evening. ... Think of it now! 
She was here about five weeks. During the last four weeks 
of her stay she is known to have preached forty-five regular 
sermons, not to mention Sunday School meetings, love feasts, 
extra matinées and innumerable other outside issues not laid 
down in the programme. She has wrestled personally with 
some of the most hardened and hopeless sinners in the State, 
exhorted whole regiments of weakminded young people, who 
laughed about it next day, and given mortal offense to a great 
many pious and unexceptionable people by mistaking them for 
unbelievers and traducing them shamefully before they could 


3207bid., July 31, 1870. 
Aug. 1, 1874. 
8227bid., March 15, 1874. 
828]7bid., March 17, 1874. 
8347bid., March 28, 1874. 
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explain the error. For all of this, what has she to show? Of 
course numbers of souls have been saved, and innumerable 
backsliders restored to grace. Religion has prevailed at and 
about the Ames Church in an epidemic form. Persons have 
gone there healthy and come away delirious. But Mrs. Van 
Cott has no assurance that the contagion will take a chronic 
form. The effects of her mission may prove ephemeral, and, 
after all, the $500 presented at parting by a grateful and af- 
fectionate constituency, may turn out to be her sole reward.*” 


Another feminist who visited the Southern metropolis that 
Same year was Mrs. Myra Bradwell of Chicago. Although she 
received kinder treatment at the hands of the Picayune, the editor 
could not refrain from what he no doubt considered poking sly fun 
at the woman’s movement: 


We were honored yesterday with a visit of a most digni- 
fied, intelligent and pleasant lady, in Mrs. Myra Bradwell, the 
editor of the Chicago Legal News. Mrs. B. makes her first 
visit to New Orleans with a view of obtaining patronage and 
inculcating the views of her excellently conducted journal. She 
is a member of the bar of Illinois, and at the same time a 
devoted wife of a husband who has the strongest reason to 
embrace her views of the rights of her sex to perfect and entire 
equality with man. The only doubt we have as to the lady’s 
success in her mission arises from the conviction that in this 
locality, at least, an equality of the rights and privileges of the 
sexes will require the elevation, rather than the depression of 
the masculine sex, in order to bring them, in all civil rights, 
on a plane with the feminine.*” 


Although the various Democratic clubs began to organize early 
in 1872, the torchlight processions and banner presentations did 
not get well under way until September. Then it very much re- 
sembled the election preliminaries of 1868 in that the ladies sewed 
flags and handsome banners and presented these and wreaths to 
the men in the political clubs. In this campaign, however, the 
ladies received more attention than before. At a large barbecue 
held in Opelousas about one-tenth of those present were ladies.*” 
They attended “in full force” a great Democratic mass meeting at 
Monroe,*” and were especially addressed by the speaker, H. N. 
Ogden, who said: 
In closing, I want to say a few words to the ladies. There 


never was a time when your influence was more needed than 
now. I assure you I feel happy to see you here today, in the 


8267bid., A 14, 1874. 

8270 pelousas C 28, 1872. 
828Daily Picayune, 1, 1872. 
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face of the inclement weather. But, my countrymen, we are 
suffering from another storm in Louisiana—a dreadful de- 
moralization. Our people are weakened by it. Your sons and 
husbands feel the effects of this demoralizing philosophy. They 
are taught, what I know they could not be taught in the home 
of their mother. They are taught that they can make exchanges 
or swaps with the devil, that the end justifies the means; that 
men of honor can strike hands with villainy and scoundrelism 
for the accomplishment of temporal good. I know what your 
influence is. I know there is not a lady in the State of Louisi- 
ana, either sister, wife or mother, who will not lend her aid in 
counteracting such false teachings. I tell you it is important 
to the State you should use your influence to drive back this 
bad philosophy into its wicked hole and keep it there. Teach 
them to stand by principles through thick and thin; never to 
em up principle, either to protect their property or their 


Mr. E. J. Ellis also addressed the following to the ladies: 


My fair countrywomen, I thank you for coming here. In 
the days of chivalry, when knightly arms met in the jousts of 
the mighty ring, your smile was the victor’s guerdon. The 
knightly arm that won by prowess a simple ribbon from your 
fair hand was more highly prized. than scars won in battle 
with the infidel host under a Syrian sun. How can I bless you 
enough? Would that from the brightest fields of imagination 
and the garden of poesy, I might gather up the brightest 
thoughts and throw them in glittering bouquets at your feet. 
I remember your part in the past. How when that same war | 
call came you saw husband, son and sire depart, and deemed it | 
sin to grieve. How you sat by your home firesides, with hearts 
and voices raised on high to God for the success of our South- 
ern braves. You were very angels, wearing the bright sun- © 
shine of your smile on our every struggle, and gilding the © 
hideous war cloud’s cheek with the beautiful bow of hope. 
History after a while will paint some grand historic figures— 
not now, but in the future.*” 


The first big procession of the campaign in New Orleans 
occurred early in September. At that time many wreaths and ban- 
ners were presented by the ladies to the various political clubs.*” 
Practically all of the presentation speeches on this occasion were 
delivered by the young women themselves, and this precedent was 
maintained throughout the campaign.** Throughout the state 
women continued to attend political meetings, barbecues, and mass 


bid., July 27, 1872. 
330Tbid., July 27, 1872. 
331], bid., Sept. 8, 1872. 
3327bid., Sept. 10, 22, 25, Oct. 17, 18, 22, 28, 1872. 
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demonstrations—at Shreveport,’ Homer, Minden,’ and Monroe.** 
In the midst of all the speech-making, one woman who perhaps saw 
more clearly than the rest expressed her views through the news- 


paper: 


In glancing over Macauley’s criticism of Gladstone’s 
“Church and State” I found his following definition of some 
of the ends of “civil government” most applicable under pres- 
ent circumstances. That it is designed to protect our persons 
and property; that it is designed to compel us to satisfy our 
whole force as that of one man against any other society which 
may injure us. These are propositions acknowledged to be ¥ 
indisputable. 

And yet, Messrs. Editors, by their selfish consideration— | 
their sordid love of office—our leading politicians—our so 
called “patriots’”—are daily contradicting by their cavilings 
and disputes those very truths so nobly defined by the above 
writer. 

As a daughter of Louisiana—a non-voter—in spite of 
Ward Beecher’s late eloquent, though I think somewhat mis- 
taken, defense of our equal right with your sex to speak 
religiously, politically and publicly “our own sound mind,” as 
a deeply interested witness of our sad surroundings, I do 
possess the right to demand, in the name of the women of our 
State, that these wranglings and bickerings should cease. To | 
call upon our husbands, sons and brothers to throw aside this | | 
worship of office—this clinging to a name, be it Democrat or | 
Liberal—and shoulder to shoulder form such an adamantine | 
column that even this maelstrom of corruption will smooth 
itself beneath their majestic tread. The women of the South | 
have but too recently known the agonies of a failing cause. 

We ask our men to save us from even a worse fate, that of 
house divided against itself. 

While our older men are hurling fiery denunciations 
against each other, and our young men are wasting money and 


breath—the latter of not so much importance—in parading 
our streets, and answering petty speeches made by fair 
maidens, the tide of radicalism continues to swell onward, and 
ere we know it, country, city, and all we hold most dear, will 
be crushed beneath its relentless heels. | 


This is no fancy drawn picture. Messrs. Editors. All 
honest, thinking men must see, know, and dread its truthful- 
ness. What, then, becomes of these loud babbling politicians, 
“drest in a little brief authority?’ They, too, will weep tears 
—not of sorrow, but of spite—over the mournful echo of “it | 
might have been... .”*** 


Oct. 6, 1872. 
884Jbid., Oct. 10, 1872. 
835Jbid., Oct. 18, 1872. 
83¢/bid., Sept. 22, 1872. 
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About this time there began to flourish in the rural areas an 
organization which was to open new opportunities for women, and 
which was to contribute strongly toward the movement for politi- 
cal equality between the sexes. This was the Grange. On March 
15, 1872, the first Grange in Louisiana was founded in Jefferson 
Parish.*” In 1873 there were twenty-six such organizations 
throughout the state; in 1874 there were 168; in 1875, 315; and in 
1876, 264. At its peak (1875) the Grange comprised 10,078 mem- | 
bers. Women were admitted on an equal basis with men and they 
held four of the thirteen offices. Their duties were largely social, 
as the organization was not merely political or economic, but also 
recreational and educational in purpose. The Opelousas Courier 
was strongly behind the’Grange movement, and devoted much 
space to it. As the Granges were organized in St. Landry and the 
surrounding parishes the names of the members and officers were 
usually listed.*** It was proclaimed in the National Declaration of 
‘ Purposes that one of their aims was “to inculcate a proper appre- 
ciation of the abilities and sphere of woman, as is indicated by 
admitting her to membership and position in our Order.’”*” The 
Courier encouraged this attitude by quoting an article from Our 
Home Journal, a New Orleans periodical, which urged the organiza- 
tion of Granges and the codperation of the women: 


Let the noble women of Louisiana enter these Granges, / 
and become co-workers with the men in this great reform, and — 
the hearts of men will become strong once more, hope will 
revive, jealousies and heart-burnings will vanish, and the dawn 
of our redemption will draw near.**° 


It is impossible to discover just how much influence the women 
exerted in the meetings. Their functions were apparently pri- 
marily concerned with the planning of picnics and other social 
events." Of particular significance for this study, however, is the 
following item: 


A petition signed by more than a thousand women of this 
state, for equal rights with men, was placed before the House 
of Representatives. This movement among the women has 
been brewing for several weeks. They expect this to eventually 
become an amendment to the Constitution. The Grange prob- 
ably was the source of this movement.**’ 

837Curley D. Willis, “The Grange Movement in Louisiana’, (Unpublished Master’s Thesis, 
Louisiana State University Library, 1935.) 

838 lousas Courier, Sept. 6, 1878, March 7, 28, April 4, 1874, March 13, 1875, etc. 

8397bid., March 28, 1874. 

3407Tbid., Feb. 21, 1874. 


8417 bid., Nov. 7, 1874, Oct. 9, 1875. 
+ 8437bid., May 5, 1877. 
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The temperance movement, which originated in Ohio, did not 
immediately get a foothold in Louisiana as a woman’s crusade. In 
New Orleans there had been since before 1850** a temperance 
movement which, however, was wholly masculine. Occasionally 
the women were asked to exert their influence for abstinence, and 
one concrete method that was suggested was that they refrain 
from serving intoxicating drinks to their callers on New Year’s 
Day.*** At such affairs as picnics’ and special lectures** the 
ladies were included. In 1874 when the Supreme Council of the 
United Friends of Temperance was meeting in annual session in 
New Orleans, the following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That the delegates of the Supreme Council of 
the United Friends of Temperance hail with pleasure the 
grand and sublime movement inaugurated by the women of 
Ohio and other States against the iniquitous liquor traffic, 
and wish them God speed in their undertaking. 


Resolved, That we heartily rejoice over the uprising of — 
the Christian women of the country against the gigantic vice 
of the age, and send them words of cheer from Louisiana.** 


The Picayune considered ‘“‘The Woman’s Crusade” worthy of 
a front-page editorial: 


The crusade of the women of the West in the cause of 
temperance has not died away as was at first expected it 
would, nor has it been continued without important results 
which may be lasting. In the State of Ohio alone reports have 
been received from 55 towns and villages, showing that 255 
saloons and 91 drug stores have ceased to sell liquor. The 
pledge of total abstinence has been signed in those places by 
over 16,000 persons. This work was accomplished in two 
weeks of February. ... The Cincinnati brewers are complain- . 
ing of a depression of business as a result of the woman’s 
crusade. ... Notwithstanding these complaints of the brewers, 
official statistics show that the sale of beer, so far from falling | 
off during the few weeks past, is actually on the increase.** 


In the parishes the small beginnings of a temperance move- 
ment were initiated by the men,*** although the women were, as in 
New Orleans, invited to the picnics and occasional speeches.**° 


$437n 1870, the Pelican Division No. 1, Sons of Temperance, celebrated their twenty-fourth 
anniversary. Daily Picaywne, May 10, 1870. 

844Ibid., Dec. 31, 1869. 

3457 bid., May 10, 1870. 

Dec. 25, 1872. 

847] bid., March 6, 1874. 

3487bid., March 11, 1874. 

%49Sugar Planter, Jan. 15, 1870; Opelousas Courier, Aug. 8, 1874; Louisiana Democrat, 
Nov. 24, 1875. 

ouisiana Democrat, July 19, 1876. 
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It was apparently not until some time later that the women in 
New Orleans became interested enough in the movement to partici- 
pate actively in it, although in 1874 the Opelousas Courier said, 
“New Orleans has an attack of the Woman’s Temperance Cru- 
sade.’ In 1877, the following letter was published; other than 
this and an article in the paper*’ recommended to Catholic ladies, 
which describes the Total Abstinence Sodalities of the North, there 
was little to indicate that the women were tremendously interested 
in the subject: 


I wish to speak briefly of the influence which women may 
exert in creating and sustaining a purified social sentiment. 
... society is as woman makes it. In this regard her power 
overmatches all authority. Legislative enactments for putting 
a check on the evil of intemperance have failed. What avail our 
courts of justice or halls of legislation? What our houses of 
refuge or correction or our vigilant police? 


We have organized this society for the purpose of doing 
what we can, as women, toward the arresting of this deplora- 
ble vice. Individually, our influence must be limited in its 
sphere, inconstant in its exercise and vastly disproportionate - 
in its results. Our associations having a central bond of union, 
and being pervaded and controlled by the religious element, 
has, we hope, the vitality and permanency necessary to the 
accomplishment of its philanthropic purposes. We propose by 
our pledge of total abstinence to put into practice the Christian 
virtue of self denial. We propose to deny ourselves that which 
we might enjoy innocently, were it not ensnaring and perilous 
to others. We feel that it is incumbent on us to resign the 
indulgence which, safe for us, might be unsafe for our relatives 
and associates. The food or drink which would make our table 
a snare to our guests, we feel bound to refrain from, though 
for ourselves there may be in it no latent evil or lurking 
danger. We are convinced, and all history confirms our con- 
viction, that temperance must originate with woman and be 
uncompromisingly sustained by her. Its essential elements 
must be found and cherished in the hearts and minds of 
mothers, sisters, wives and daughters. Their influence in this 
regard should be so positive and over-awing that no inebriate 
can withstand this stern rebuke. Then, and not until then, 
may we expect a radical change in the morals of society.*” 


One.of the most desperately fought and exciting campaigns of 
the period was that of 1874. It was at this time that the famous 
fight of September fourteenth occurred, during which an attempt 
to overthrow the Kellogg Government was successfully, although 


$510 pelousas Courier, April 4, 1874. 
852Daily Picayune, March 4, 1877. 
Feb. 25, 1877. 
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only temporarily, (due to subsequent White House interference, ) 
achieved.** It has already been pointed out that the ladies imme- 
‘ diately formed a Crescent City Relief Association to take care of 
the families left by the men who fell.** At one of their first 
_ benefits, a concert, the young ladies had hung over their punch- 
bowl this motto: “Louisiana Must Be Free.’’*”’ 


Throughout the state there was much agitation with regard 
to the White League. In St. Landry parish it was announced that 
a public meeting of the white citizens was to be held in Opelousas 
July 4th to discuss the issue of White against Black in the cam- 
paign. The ladies were especially invited to attend,*” and although 
the weather was bad, they were “among the most attentive lis- 
teners” present.*** They also filled all the seats nearest the rostrum 
at a meeting of the Opelousas White League Club.’”*” 


The woman’s suffrage movement was constantly growing in 
strength, and it began to receive—not sympathy—but at least a 
little respect from the Picayune. In 1875 was published an article 
from the Laramie, Wyoming, Sentinel lauding the successful results 
of the political equality that had been granted to women in Wyo- 
ming Territory: 


To us [in Wyoming] the novelty has worn off, and we 
have had time to coolly estimate the results. There are those 
here who can remember the condition of things here six or 
seven years ago, and can compare them with the present, and 
though we might differ somewhat as to the causes that have 
produced this change for the better, yet we shall be able to 
agree upon a few facts. We never had a term of court here, 
held in a decent and comfortable place, with its proceedings 
marked throughout by decency and decorum, and divested of 
everything pertaining to levity and blackguardism, till our 
ladies were summoned to attend and participate in it: We 
never had a grand jury here who boldly and efficiently took 
hold to investigate offenses against decency and morality, and 
hunt out and bring offenders to punishment, till we had a 
grand jury composed largely of ladies. We had several 
terms of court, but had scarcely been able to convict or punish 
a single criminal for his crime, however heinous, through the 
medium of those courts, till we got juries composed largely of 
women. We did not have a single election here without drunk- 


Reconstruction in Louisiana, 268-275. 
%55Daily Picayune, Sept. 23, 1874. 

88¢7bid., Sept. 30, 1874. 

857Qpelousas Courier, June 6, 1874. 

858Jbid., July 11, 1874. 

8597bid., June 20, 1874. 
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enness, rowdyism, quarreling, fighting, and bloodshed, until 
our wives, mothers, sisters, and daughters were permitted to 
accompany us to the polls. .. . Our elections go off as quietly 
as any other social gathering, no matter how heated a political 
campaign may be, or how important the issues at stake. And 
we all point with pride to the result whether or not we agree 
as to the cause which has produced it.*” 


Although it had refrained from any comments when quoting 
the above article, the Picayune could hardly restrain its smug 
pleasure when reporting on the following decision of the Supreme 
Court with regard to the ballot privileges of women: 


The recent decision of the Supreme Court in reference to 
female suffrage is of general interest. It puts all dispute at 
rest, so far as the right of women to vote under existing legis- 
lation is concerned. 


The question came up on an appeal from a decision ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court of Missouri in the case of Virginia 
L. Minor and Francis Minor, her husband, vs. Reese Happer- 
sett. The plaintiff claimed the right, under the fourteenth 
amendment, notwithstanding the provision of the State consti- 
tution, which restricts the suffrage to males.... 


The citizenship of women being established, both by the 
constitution as originally adopted and by the fourteenth amend- 
ment, the question arises whether the right of suffrage follows 
as a part of that condition. .. . Upon examination it is found 
that in no case were the citizens, as such, permitted to vote, 
but the States severally undertook to define the special quali- 
fications of the voter, and excluded female citizens from the 
exercise of that franchise. 


.... Lhe question may be regarded as well settled by the 
uniform practice of the people of all the States, and finally 
determined by this decision. For the future the friends of 
female suffrage must resort to the Legislative branch of the |- 
Government for the extended privileges they seek. Under the | 
Constitution and laws as they are now, the courts can afford 
them no relief.*” 


Such disinteredness on the part of the Picayune was easy so 
long as the question involved some other state, but insofar as Lou- 
isiana was concerned, the status quo of its women was best. In 
1876 appeared an article, in which the weapon of ridicule seems to 
have been dropped, and the whole matter delicately handled with 
white kid gloves: 


S6°Daily Picayune, Aug. 29, 1875. 
Oct. 10, 1875. 
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We are glad to know that the proceedings of the Baton 
Rouge Convention were undisturbed by the oratory of strong- 
minded women. There has been, we believe, no organization g 
in the South distinctively known as the Woman’s Rights Party, a 
and yet no where else in the world is the gentle sex held in © q 
higher respect; nowhere are all her rights and peculiar privi- 
leges more freely granted. This is as it should be. It is the | | 
beautiful characteristics of a brave people who have preserved | 
in this advanced age of civilization the generous instincts of 
old-time chivalry. 


Delicate, reserved, modest as they are, averse to publicity 
and giving themselves by preference to the gentler office of a 
the household, the women of the South, and especially those | 
of Louisiana, have a great and important work to do in the 
pending campaign. We are sure that they will not prove 
recreant. We remember how, in the dark days of the late war, 
their devotion, their heroism and their loving providence 
cheered us in the midst of hardship and danger. The land of 
Dixie has many a Florence Nightingale whose image will be 
cherished always in the memory of grateful soldiers. We have 
now before us a struggle more momentous than that of the 
war of secession, one which will not demand, we trust, the 
same display of courage and self-sacrifice, but will not result 
in victory for us unless our whole people, as one man, rally 
around our nominees and maintain an attitude of vigilance, 
activity and zeal until the ballots shall have been cast and 
counted. One great element of success, and an element in- 
dispensable in conquests of this nature, is enthusiasm. The 
ladies by a manifestation of appropriate interest, by beauti- | . 
fying with their presence our political meetings whenever they 
are invited to attend, and by the employment of their deft 
fingers in the manufacture of the necessary decorations and 
paraphernalia of our club rooms and processions, may do much 
in this direction. 

Ladies, we cannot dispense with the support of your sym- 
pathy and the encouragement of your approving smile. It is 
true that you cannot throw up your hats and cheer for Nicholls 
and Wiltz, for your hats are as flowers and your voices are as 
the voices of birds that sing among the flowers; but for all 
that, you know how to express your interests and to kindle the 
enthusiasm of your brothers, sweethearts and husbands.*” 


Apparently the Picayune’s methods were successful, for the | 
rest of the campaign news contained the usual announcements of . 
wreath and banner decorations,” and one article by a woman urg- 
ing on the husbands and brothers for Nicholls: | 


July 28, 1876. 
863] bid., Sept. 3, 10, 16, 24, 29, Oct. 22, 1876, etc. 
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Every heart bounds with joy! Hope with her glad smile, 
beams on all faces. This murdered State, Phoenix-like, will 
arise from her ashes. She will cast off her garments of woe— 
the chains which have enthralled her in blackness and despair, 
forged by oppression, linked by plunder. Louisiana, with her 
glorious and mutilated, Gen. F. T. Nicholls, “sans peur and 
sans reproche,” will come forth as a giant from his slumbers. 


Husbands, fathers, sons, and brothers, and patriots all! 
Gird yourselves for the coming strife of right against wrong, 
honesty opposed to fraud, corruption and infamy. With the 
brave, unflinching interpreter of reform—‘“Excelsior” on his 
banner, “Justice, Truth and Honesty” engraved on his shield— 
who doubts of victory? Endowed with every characteristic of 
a chivalric, heroic nature, Gen. Nicholls possesses the kindly 
tender sympathies usually attributed to the softer sex.*” 


In Opelousas and Ville Platte the ladies showed their interest 
in the campaign by attending in large numbers the various proces- 
sions, barbecues, and political meetings to which they were in- 
vited.*** | 

It will be remembered that two governments were elected and 
inducted into office, but that finally Nicholls was recognized as 
governor by President Hayes. At the occasion of the inauguration, 
seats were especially reserved for the ladies :** 


.... Southern ladies have been famed in the past for their 
active sympathy with the interest of their native land. They 
have suffered in common with the men who have endured and 
struggled in the recent campaign for the success of the cause 
of constitutional liberty, and who have wrought for the re- 
establishment of peaceful and honest government. We think 
that this occasion should be recognized by their presence. It 
is right that such an occasion should be honored by the pres- 
ence of the fair ladies of Louisiana, and that the men who have 
been chosen to these places of honor and dignity should receive 
from them that countenance and recognition which the truest 
and bravest men are always proud to acknowledge.*”’ 


Even with the inauguration, the Conservative battle was not 
yet won, and the women had still their part to do. It was sug- 
gested that even though they could not guard the court buildings 
themselves, they could at least garrison them with provisions. 
“During the lonely watches of the night a cup of coffee or a slice of 
cold meat is excellent consolation to the sentry.”*” The sheriff 
was authorized to receive any such contributions. 


8647 bid., Aug. 4, 1876. 

3650 pelousas Courier, Aug. 5, 12, Sui 23, 1876. 
$66 Daily Jan. 7, 9, 187 

367 bid., Jan. 8, 1877 

$687bid., Jan. 17, 19, 20, 1877. 
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Opelousas had a grand celebration or “jollification’” on April 
28, 1877, “in honor of the deliverance of Louisiana from carpet- 
bag and scalawag misrule.” Speeches, music, and fire-works were 
all a part of the entertainment at the Court House which was 
densely packed long before the appointed time. Many ladies at- 
tended this celebration.*” 


Here the period treated by this paper draws to a close. It 
would be interesting to follow the woman’s movement in Louisiana 
a little further, to examine the suffrage activity in 1879 led by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle Saxon and Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick,’ the 
organization of the Woman’s Club as a direct outgrowth of the 
Cotton Centennial of 1884, the anti-lottery reform campaign of 
1891, the various suffrage associations, Portia Club and Era Club, 
which were organized in the last decade of the century, and the 
first victory in 1898 with the insertion in the new state constitution 
of the provision, “All taxpaying women shall have the right to vote 
in person or by proxy on all questions of taxation.” These sub- 
jects, however, are beyond the scope of the present article and must 
be reserved for a later study. 


CONCLUSION 


The activities of the women of Louisiana during Reconstruc- 
tion were typical of those of women throughout the South in gen- 
eral for that period. Their problem was to adjust themselves to 
the revolutionary changes that had been wrought in their lives by 
the political, economic, and social upheaval attendant upon the fall 
of the Confederacy and the establishment of Radical government. 
Specifically, these problems comprised the difficulties involved in 
the changed social status of the Negro and in the impoverishment 
of the whites. 


Of all the Southern states, Louisiana had the longest experi- 
ence with Northern control. Her women were uncompromising 
in their hatred of the “Yankees” and all things that savored of the 
North. The most bitter humiliation was caused them by the politi- 
cal and social elevation of the Negro, and the racial situation was 
recognized as being the supreme problem of the times. The fre- 
quent outrages to which women were subjected ranged from mildly 
insulting remarks and petty thievery to wholesale robbery, incendi- 


 36°Opelousas Courier, May 5, 1877. 
870Anthony, History of Woman Suffrage, IV, 678-688; Marguerite T. Leach, “The After- 
math of Reconstruction in Louisiana,’’ (Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Louisiana State University 


Library), 59-60. 
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arism, and rape. It was generally acknowledged that nothing could 
be done about the Negro problem until white political supremacy 
had been achieved; hence, the accomplishment of this goal became 
the sole ambition of every Southern white person during the period. 


The women devoted their energies to combating poverty and 
recreating their homes, and in general in attempting to resume a 
normal life. Their new mode of living was necessarily different 
from their ante-bellum existence. Good servants were rarely to 
be found, and most of the house-work devolved on women who had 
hitherto supervised the work of many hands. As their burdens 
became heavier rather than lighter, so the intensity of their adora- 
tion for the Confederacy and its leaders deepened, and resulted in 
the widespread care of disabled Confederate veterans, the proper 
burial and marking of the dead, the erecting of monuments to their 
heroes, and the relief of widows and orphans. 


Among the occupations, teaching and writing were considered 
the most lady-like, and these fields called the greater number of 
ladies forced to earn their livelihood. It was generally conceded 
that before they would be efficient in other types of work, not only 
was adequate training essential, but a new attitude toward that 
work must be inculcated. 


What little influence they could wield, they exerted in helping 
to bring about home-rule. They made banners which they pre- 
sented to the various political clubs with wreaths and appropriate 
speeches. They occasionally wrote letters to the newspapers under 
the modest anonymity of a nom de plume, urging the support of the 
men for the Democratic candidates. On the other hand, they sup- 
pressed any desires they might have felt for the enlargement of 
women’s opportunities outside the home, and subordinated all their 
interests to those of the men. Accordingly, the woman’s rights 
movement which was raging in the North—tthe fight for higher 
education, occupational and professional opportunities, and politi- 
cal equality—received practically no support in Louisiana. Never- 
theless, the fact that some seeds scattered by this agitation sprouted 


in what appeared at that time to be barren soil is shown by the fact 


that soon after the restoration of home rule a movement for more 
active participation by women in public affairs was initiated in 
Louisiana. 
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April-May, 1748. 
(Continued from April, 1936, Quarterly) 


By HELOISE H. CRUZAT 
Marginal Notes by Henry P. Dart 
(Revised by Walter Prichard) 


By the Editor of the Quarterly 


List of Officials of Louisiana participating in the work of 
the Superior Council of Louisiana contained in this installment: 


De Vaudreuil, Pierre Rigaud 
Cavagnol, Governor 


D’ Auberville, Vincent, Commis- 


sioner of the Marine, Intend- 
ant, and First Judge. 

Raguet, Jean Baptiste, Coun- 
cillor, also acting Procureur 
General (in absence of Fleu- 
riau) 

Lafreniere, Nicolas Chauvin de, 
Councillor 

Le Bretton, Louis Cesaire, Coun- 
cillor Assessor 

De la Lande d’Apremont, 
Charles. Councillor Assessor 

Kernion, Jean Francois Huchet 
de. Councillor Assessor 

De Noyan. Gilles Augustin 
Payen, Lieutenant of the 
King 

Henry, Nicolas, Clerk of the 
Superior Council and Notary 


April 1, 1748. 


31239. Vol. 3. 
4519. 2% pp. 


Chantalou, Augustin, Sheriff 

Lenormand, Marin, Deputy 
Sheriff 

Membréde. Chevalier de, Town 
Major of New Orleans 

Prevost, Jean Baptiste, Agent 
of the Company of the Indies 

Pontalba, Jean Joseph Delfau 
de, Commandant at Pointe 
Coupée 

Chanfret. Claude Trenaunay 
de, Judge and Subdelegate 
at Pointe Coupée 

Potin. Bernard Louis, Notary at 
Pointe Coupée 

Devezin, Pierre Olivier, Sur- 
veyor of the King’s High- 
ways 

Barbin, Nicolas Godefroy, At- 
torney of Vacant Estates 

Garic, Jean Baptiste, Attorney 


Procuration before Notary Royal by Louis 
Marcel Falgous de Beaumont, Surgeon at 
the German Coast, son of Pierre Falgous 
and of Catherine Courault, both deceased, 


a native of St. Jean de Langers, Diocese of 


Procuration Falgous 
de 


Tours in Lorraine, coheir of his parents with 


Renée, Catherine, Mathieu and Jean Fal- . 


gous, his brothers and sisters, who to have division of goods 
made has constituted as his general and special attorney, (blank 
space for name,) whom he empowers to represent him in the 
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inventory and other required formalities, promising to ratify all 
that is done in his name, giving his attorney unlimited powers, 
on account of the distance, until revocation of this procuration. 
Done and passed in New Orleans before the following per- 
sons: Louis Marcel falgoust Beaumont; Chantalou; Lenormand ; 
Henry, notary. 
Document in good condition. 


April 1. Declaration in Registry of Superior Council 
81242. Vol. 3 by Sr. Pierre Revoille (he signs ‘“‘Revoil’’), 
ae merchant of this City, that a theft was com- 

4520. 134 pp. mitted during the past night in his shop 
and an opening made in the house, which 

Declaration by Pierre | obliged us to go there, and in the presence 
— of Sr. Francois Gallard called Chamilly 


and Sr. Francois Jourdain, his neighbors, 
we saw on the gallery, facing the street of the said house, a hole 
made in the wall, two feet long by fifteen inches high, which 
appears to have been made by an iron instrument six feet in 
length, and having entered the said shop, Revoil having checked 
his merchandise, enumerated what was missing, and affirmed 
it on his soul and conscience, making the present declaration to 
serve and avail as needs may be. 


Signed: Revoil; Jourdain; Chamilly; Henry, notary. 


April 6. Account of expense made by Sr. Péry for 

114 pp. three Savages owned by Sr. Reboul, which 

Pern. said Sieur had left to Sr. Descairac, de- 
tailed and certiifed by G. Péry. 


7 pp. July 15, 1747. Detailed Statement by 
days and dates of different maroonings of 
Baptiste and Marianne, his sister, owned 
by Sr. Reboul, who were in the possession of Sr. Descairac at the 
time of his decease, and who were remitted to Sr. Péry as testa- 
mentary executor, with the payments made for their running 
away and the costs of Court and support of said slaves from 
- February 4, 1739, to July 15, 1747; maintenance from 1741 to 
1747; notes paid; Doctor’s fees; extras for certifications, etc. 


The undersigned certifies that he was present at the decla- 
ration by Marianne Métine, slave owned by Mr. Reboul, now in 
possession of Sr. Péry, mentioned in above memoranda, which 
I certify. Signed: Ancellin. 


114 pp. March 30, 1739. Lease before Notary 
Se Royal of savage slave owned by Descairac 
slave for Descairac succession by Sr. Péry, testamentary ex- 
1 ecco ecutor of said succession, to Sr. Darby, 

farmer of the plantation of Sr. de Coustil- 

has, it being well understood that she: will 
be oP aD as well as the other slaves, when the sale takes 


Detailed statement. 
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place. Reboul is debtor of said succession, and to avoid costs to 
said Reboul as well as to the succession, he has passed this lease. 
Signed: Henry, notary. 


1 p. May 19, 1739. Contract between Sr. 

a eee Péry, testamentary executor, and Sr. Darby 

of slaves. concerning slaves leased, their maintenance, 
treatment, and what may be expected. 
Signed: Henry, notary. 


%%, p. October 17, 1739. Declaration by Sr. 
Gerard Péry, testamentary executor of 
slave of Descairac Descairac succession, of the death of 


Jeanneton, aged about one hundred years, 

a savagess, who was at Sr. Reboul’s as 

security for several sums said Descairac owed Reboul, where 

she was treated, given medicines and nourished; she died of a 

ese illness, having always been infirm. Signed: Henry, 
re 


(No date). Letter addressed to Mr. 
Péry, at his plantation, so badly mutilated 
ae signature is missing, returning a savage slave after repeated 
offenses, 


Letter to Péry. 


June 25, 1750. Procuration granted by 
Sr. G. Péry to prosecute Mr. Jean Baptiste 
Garic, “lawyer,” holding procuration of Sr. Reboul, for debt of 
1530 livres, 2 sols, 6 deniers, due by said Reboul, following bill 
and vouchers certified before notary. 


Document stained but legible. 


Procuration by Péry. 


April 10. Exchange of a house on the ground with four 
81244. 4520 arpents of land, belonging to one Toups, 
, gi: for a house of posts with four arpents of 

1 p. land, owned by Du Codere, act of said ex- 
change passed in duplicate before Notary 

at Bustard Creek. Mark X of Touppse; 


Du Codere, not knowing how to sign, made 
his ordinary mark X; Mark X of Niodelle; Saiig, his wife, X; 
Mark of Enry, witness. 


April 10. Marriage Contract at Pointe Coupé before 
notary appointed ad hoc by Mr. Trenaunay 
31245. 4521. Chanfret, Judge and subdelegate, between 
Pierre Derbanne, of Natchitoches, son of 
4 pp. and de- 
ceased, with the consent o ancois 
Marriage contract signed =» Manne, his brother-in-law, and of Jeanne 


Derbanne, his sister, a native of Natchi- 
toches, Bishopric of Quebec, on the one side, and Marie Le Cler, 
also of Pointe Coupée, Louis Le Cler called Belhumeur and 


— 
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Marianne Albert, his wife, stipulating for their minor daughter. 
Signed: Le Cler; Trenaunay Chanfret; Pontalba; Saserre ; 
Durault; Rivard; Potin, Notary; Mueillion. 


April 17. at the 
English Turn, by Jacques Lalouete for pay- 
31249. Vol. 3. ment of five hundred livres, which said 
4522.1 p. Rolland paid for Elizabeth Brune Latte, 
widow of Francois Dardenot, now married 
Receipt. to Louis Chaniolot, as coming to Magde- 


. laine Dardenot, wife of Jacques Lalouete, 
from succession of her father, deceased Francois Dardenot. 
Signed: Lalouette; Chantalou; Lenormand; Henry, notary. 


April 19. Declaration in Registry of Superior Council 
21250. Vol. 4 by Sr. Capraise Mathieu, indigo-maker of 
ag this Colony, acting under procuration of 
4523. 114 pp. heirs of Calixte Descairac, who states that 
in his capacity as their attorney, he went 

Declaration concerning to Sr. Gerard Péry, testamentary executor 
—_—_ of said deceased Calixte Descairac, and de- 


manded that he render account of said suc- 

cession, producing testament, inventory, sale of goods, and to 
settle account. Sr. Péry passed as expense several items con- 
cerning the slaves which Sr. Reboul had left under direction of 
Sr. Descairac for the sum of 500 livres due by said Reboul, which 
should not enter into account of said succession. He has also 
kept slaves, who have been sold, whereas he has naught to do 
but to receive the sum of 500 livres due by said Reboul to M. 
Descairac, which Mathieu protests, and demands certification 
of said protest. 

Signed: Mathieu; Loue; Henry, Greff. 

Document in good condition. 


ee _ April 14, 1748. List of papers contained 
in account of succession of deceased Des- 
cairac, with note of expense incurred for two slaves belonging 
to Nebout (Reboul). A certificate which Mr. Péry affirms to be 
missing, which papers Mathieu has only examined and signed: 
Mathieu. 
Upper part of document entirely torn away, margins curled 
and torn, and body of document stained and torn. 


April 20. Marriage Contract between Jean Baptiste 
81252. Vol. 4 Boyer, son of Estienne Boyer and Barbe 

Lamoureux, of Montreal, Canada, and 
4524. 314 pp. Marie Asseline, widow of Francois Girard. 


Signed: jean batis boises; Marie asselinne; 
Manuel la Stik*; Francois Jourdain; Nico- 
las Judice; Chantalou; Lenormand; Henry, notary. 


*(Note: In body of document the text gives: “Manuel La Fleur, habitant aux Arkan- 
cas, de present en cette ville’’.) 
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31524. 1 p. Inventory of furniture, utensils and ef- 
fects of succession of Francois Girard, in 


aaeD. the presence of Nicolas Judice, Francois 
Jourdain, and Charles Linctot. 

April 22. Lease of a house on the ground, bricked be- 

81257. Vol. 4 tween posts, boarded top and bottom, 

57. Vol. 4. rented by Nicolas Judice, as tutor of his 

4525. 2 pp. - minor nephew, Louis Judice, to Isaac Poi- 

sat, wig-maker, for three years, payable 

Rent lease. every six months, on clauses and conditions 


here stipulated, to expire June 1, 1751. 


Signed: poisat; nicolas Judice; Chantalou; Lenormand; 
Henry, notary. 


April 22. _ Lease of house and lot by Nicolas Judice, act- 
81259. 13/ ing as tutor to Louis Judice, his minor 

1° nephew, to Claude Tourangeot called La 
Couture, a coat-maker, for three years, at 
wee See the sum of 240 livres per year, lease to 
terminate on June 1, 1751, clauses and conditions stipulated. 


Signed: Nicolas Judice; Chantalou; Lenormand; Henry, 
notary. 


April 23. Order given to Sr. de la Tiolais, Captain of 
1 the boat Apollo, going to the Post of Mo- 
v bile, to carry effects charged to orders of 
M. Des Closeaux, Commissioner at said 


4.4 post; Mr. de Noyan, Lieutenant of the 


King, who is Commandant at Mobile in the 
absence of Governor de Vaudreuil, commands him to be as 
' prompt as possible, and prays those concerned to leave him free 
to pass and to give him all the succor he may need, promising to 
‘act likewise in a similar occasion. Signed: Noyan. 


April 26. Petition to the Superior Council by Sr. 
31261. 4526 Raguet, acting as Procureur General of the 
: , King, to have seals affixed to goods of the 

3 pp. succession of Widow Gervais, previously 
Widow Langlois, as she leaves six or seven 

Petition to have children, that a tutor be appointed to the 


minors, and that an inventory be taken. Sr. 
Livaudais, holding procuration of Sr. Cendret, showed him a 
contract of sale, under bond of Mr. Olivier, of her house; Sr. 
Livaudais, claiming 6000 livres, maintains that the succession 
should ‘pay it. Louis Langlois said that he had not spoken of 
this house in the inventory, as it was understood that the Widow 
Langlois had bought this house for M. Moulinier, on his request. 
Mr. Livaudais should refer to said Moulinier; that his sister’s 
succession had. but one old house in the City and a few old 
negroes, whom, if sold, would not bring one half of the sum; 
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that Mr. Cendret knew that he had to deal with Moulinier. 
Livaudais said that he wished to sue the succession before at- 
tacking Olivier, who was only bondsman, the widow having 
made no sale nor retrocession. The Procureur General has 
thought proper to convene a family meeting to examine the state 
of the succession, and to draw up ‘a proces verbal thereon, in the 
interest of said minors. Signed: Raguet. 


31262. April 27, 1748. Permit to convene a 


—— Signed: D’Auberville. 


31269. | Notices of citation served on relatives 
and friends to attend a family meeting, by 
Sheriff Lenormand. 


N otices served. 


31263. 5 pp. Meeting of relatives and friends con- 

vened before Councillor Nicolas Chauvin 
de la Freniere. It was suggested that, con- 
and friends. sidering the poverty of the succession, the 

house be abandoned to Sr. Olivier, and that 
he be prayed to pay its value. Langlois declared that he did 
not know how to sign. Signed: Du Breuil; Prevost; Lafreniere; 
St. Martin; Le Sassier. 


Mr. Livaudais appeared and said that it mattered little to 
him who owned the house, provided that the 6000 livres be paid 
next year when due. Signed: Lafreniere; Livaudais. 


31267. Mr. Olivier voluntarily accepted the 
house as carried in said sale, promising to 
Acceptation by Olivier. pay Cendret the price of the said house, on | 


which he will shortly pay the first payment 
due, 6000 piastres. Signed: Olivier Devezin; Lafreniere. | 


31268. Order that said deliberation be executed — 
in its form and tenor, and on the instant 


eee homologated, which we have done. Signed: 
Lafreniere; Raguet. 

April 29. Petition to Superior Council by Capraise 

LY Mathieu, indigo-maker of this Colony, stat- 

2 PP. ing that by virtue of a general procuration, 

Petition by Mathieu. the heirs of Sr. Calixte Descairac had ac- 


count rendered. In account rendered was 
the sum of 500 livres which said Descairac 
had lent to Sr. Reboul, for security of which sum Reboul mort- 
gaged two slaves. Said two slaves were sold following a decree, 
and returns deposited with Sr. Henry, Greffier; wherefore he 
prays that said sum be remitted to petitioner. Signed: Mathieu. 


ii. Let Mr. Henry be notified. 
Signed: D’Auberville. 
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Mr. Henry answers that sale of slaves 
and costs amounted to 2000 livres, which 
he is ready to remit, after reduction of costs, when so ordered 
by justice. 


Henry answers. 


April 29. Debates produced before the Council by Ca- 
6; praise Mathieu, holding procuration of 
4 PP. heirs of deceased Calixte Descairac, to ac- 
Debates by Mathieu. count rendered of said succession by Sr. 
Gerard Péry. 
On Reboul’s slaves................ 500: 
9583 :10: 


The accountant is still in debt to said succession for 3693 
livres, 2 sols, including the 500 livres mortgage, which he prays 
Sr. Gerard Péry to remit; moreover orders Sr. Henry, Greffier, 
to pay the 500 livres which the slaves brought, which amount 
was consigned to him. 


Signed: Mathieu; Lene. 
April 29, 1748. Order to communicate 


; to Sr. Péry. Signed: D’Auberville. 

April 29, 1748.. Notice of citation served 

Notice served. on Sr. Gerard Péry at his domicile by 
Sheriff Lenormand. 

April 29. Sr. Raguet, acting as Procureur General, 

6 shows that Widow Gervais, previously 

PP. Langlois, died in of 

year, leaving six or seven children from her 

first husband; that, with the creditors of 


said widow, he had seals affixed to goods 
of her succession, had a tutor and subrogate tutor appointed to 
the minor heirs, and then proceeded to take an inventory of 
goods of said succession. Sr. Livaudais claimed 12,000 livres, 
payable in two payments, for Sr. Cendret, under bond of Sr. 
Olivier Devezin. A family meeting was convened to deliberate 
thereon, before Councillor Lafreniere, Commissioner on this case, 
and M. Raguet, acting as Attorney General, (illegible) exposed 
state of said succession, (illegible). It was agreed to abandon 
the house to Mr. Olivier, the bondsman, who will pay the value 
of the house, Sr. Livaudais declaring that it was indifferent to 
him where the money came from, provided it was paid. The 
succession shall be responsible for the first payment of 6000 
livres, and Sr. Olivier accepts responsibility for full value, which 
the Council approved and homologated. (No signature.) 
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April 30. 
31270. 4527. 

4 pp. 

Sale of house and lot. 


Sale of a site in New Orleans by Gilbert Caca- 


dier called Dusigne, to Vincent and Fran- 
cois Alexandre and Jean Baptiste Hervieux, 
consanguineous brothers. Cacadier makes 
the sale with full consent of his wife, Mar- 
guerite Prevost; the lot and house on the 
ground, with double chimney, ceded for 


the sum of 800 piastres, furnishing security for payment of same. 


Signed: Cacadier dusigne; Chantalou; Anne Marguerite 
Prevost; Lenormand; Henry, notary. 


31275. 


Authorization. 


31276. 


Abandonment of house 
and lot by Francois 
Alexandre. 


April 30. 


Petition for recovery 
of a debt. 


Permit to cite. 


Notice served. 


April 30. 


Petition for recovery 
of a debt. 


Permit to cite. 


Notice served. 


21% pp. 
Counter-petition by 
La Croix. 


August 23, 1748. Authorization of Anne 
Marguerite Prevost, as wife of Cacadier, to 
sale of said lot and house. Signed: (First 
word illegible) dusigne ;* Lenormand. 


April 24, 1754. Sr. Francois Alexandre 
cedes and abandons his share in said house 
and lot to his brothers, Vincent and Jean 
Baptiste Hervieux, without anyone being 
able to molest them. Signed: Pelisson; 
Henry, notary. 


Petition to Superior Council by Pierre Ance- 


lain, merchant of New Orleans, for citation 
of Mr. de Chavannes, for recovery of a sum 
contained in a letter of exchange. Signed: 
J. Ancelain. 


April 30, 1748. Permit to cite. 
Signed: D’Auberville. 
April 30, 1748. Notice of citation served 


on Sr. Jean Baptiste de Chavannes by 
Sheriff Lenormand. 


Petition to Superior Council by Marie Sana 


Facon, (Braquet) resident of New Orleans, 
for citation of Sr. La Croix, to compel him 
to pay 400 livres, payable in three months. 
Signed: Garic, for petitioner. 


April 30, 1748. Permit to cite. 
Signed: D’Auberville. 


April 30, 1748. Notice of citation served 
on Sr. La Croix by Sheriff Lenormand. 


April 30, 1748. Petition to M. D’Auber- 
ville, Commissioner of the Marine, Ordon- 
nateur and First Judge, by Jean Baptiste 
La Croix, settler at Lake Pontchartrain, 


who has had difficulties with one Jeanne Hervieux, his wife, 


daughter of Madam Braquet, who said she was the sole mistress 
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of her daughter and nothing would force her to put her again 
in the hands of the petitioner. He prays that Marie Braquet be 
cited. Signed: LaCroix. 


April 30, 1748. Permit to cite Marie 


Braquet. Signed: D’Auberville. 
April 30, 1748. Notice of citation served 
Citation served. on Madam Marie Braquet by Sheriff Le- 
normand. 
12 pp. April 30, 1748. Petition to Superior 
Council by Jean Baptiste Lacroix, asking 
Petition of LaCroix. that Madam Braquet be condemned to 


have his wife brought back to his house. 
Document not signed, covering twelve pages, exposing her want 
of economy, her continual change of mind, neglect of her house- 
hold, while she spent her time at her mother’s, where she affirms 
that she is going to remain. He prays that Madam Braquet be 
condemned to send her back to his house, to return the clothes 
she carried away from there, and that his wife pay half the debts 
contracted during her marriage, and that the Council grant him 
permission to return to France, where he will go to Paris and 
make a marriage which will hold better than here, without in- 
tending to offend God. (No signature.) 

, see May 4, 1748. Sieur LaCroix is con- 
demned to pay to Madam Braquet 400 
aaa deducting 130 livres, and to costs, on his note of July 29, 


May 3. Sale of twelve lots in New Orleans, on Dau- 
81279. fo. 4 phine, St. Philip, Ursulines and Burgundy 

pealiae streets, on which there is a house on the 
4529. 334 pp. ground, with double brick chimney, and 


ergne, icer in the troops of this Col- 
Sale of house and twelve ony, and his wife, Marie Joseph Carriere, 
to Pierre Durocher called Castillon. This 
sale is made for the sum of 7000 livres, 3000 livres of which will 
be paid next July, 2000 livres in the month of May, 1749, and 
the remaining 2000 livres in May, 1750, purchaser furnishing 
mortgage security for said payments. These lots were conceded 
by MM. Bienville and Salmon in 1737, titles having been handed 
to M. Broutin, Engineer of the King. 
Signed: Lavergne; piere durocher; Carriere Lavergne; 


Chantalou; Lenormand ; Henry, notary. 
August 19, 1759. Receipt for full and 


Receipt. | complete payment of above sale. Signed: 
Lavergne; Carriere Lavergne; Lenormand; Chantalou; Henry, 


notary. 
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31281. 1 p. May 3, 1748. Petition to Mr. D’Auber- 
ville by Charles de la Vergne, Officer of 
Petition for permit the Garrison, for permit to sell twelve lots 
—— situated in New Orleans on Dauphine 
street. 
May 4, 1748. Permit for sale after com- 
Permit granted. pliance with prescribed formalities. 
Signed: D’Auberville. 
eS a May 20, 1748. Certification by Sheriff 


Lenormand that said sale was posted at the 
Church door and usual places without any protest whatever. 
Signed: Lenormand. 


osep oy calle atellereau, residents 

31290. 4531. 1 p. of this Post of Pointe Coupée, who declare 

Compromise in suit. that they have amicably agreed concerning 

the ill treatment of Francois Riché and his 

wife, said Chatellereau promising not to insult them and to con- 

sider them as respectable, discontinuing the suit for damages 

and promising to pay 400 livres, in default of which he will be 
thereto compelled by all legal means. 


Signed: Chatellereaux; moro, witness; Potin, greff.; E. 
Gerard, witness. 


May 4. Session of Superior Council of May 4, 1748, 
where were present MM. de Vaudreuil, 


No. 1160. Governor; D’Auberville, Commissioner of 
ae the Marine and Ordonnateur; de Noyan, 
Council, with judgments Lieutenant of the King; de la Freniere, 
cane. Councillor; Le Bretton, Delalande and Ker- 
nion, Assessors; and Mr. Raguet, acting as 

Attorney General. 
1. On petition of M. de Membrede, as 
Satuetion of do Major, to be received and to have a voice 
cil, as Major. in the deliberations of the Council: On 


| conclusions of the Procureur General of the 
King, Council has ordered that Major de Membrede be received 
in his official capacity and that his commission be registered. 


2. Petition of Pierre Olivier de Vezin, 


that his commission as Surveyor of the 
Council, as Surveyor. King’s Highways entitles him to a place in 


the Council: Decided that said commission, 
dated on October 9, 1747, be filed in Registry and executed in 
its form and tenor. 


PS ee 3. Sr. de Chavoy, as husband of Dame 

Joseph Chauvin Deléry. Marie Faucon Dumanoir, widow of de- 
Pea tesa) ceased Sr. Joseph Deléry, plaintiff, vs. Sr. 


Nicolas Chauvin de Boisclair, Antoine 
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Chauvin des Islets, Francois Chauvin de Léry, and Marguerite 
and Laurence Chauvin de Léry, consanguineous brothers and 
sisters, defendants, Sr. Garic, their attorney, pleading the case: 
In view of the petition presented by Sr. de Chavoy, Sr. Boisclair 
is tutor of minors and their demands have not been considered 
until procuration was granted to Sr. Garic, as they signed acts 
and other papers in the suit. As it is just that the brothers of 
age be protected in their acts, all the heirs of Sr. Joseph de Léry 
are cited to furnish sufficient security. Decree of March 9th to 
be executed. 


se 4. Sr. de Montreuil, plaintiff, vs. Jacques 
(De Noyan, Le Bretton Carriere, defendant: Judgment in default 

against Jacques Carriere, and order to said 
Carriere to render account of his wife’s succession. 


5. Claude Reynaud called Avignon and 
Francois Lemelle called Bellegarde, plain- 

tiffs, vs. Jean Cariton, defendant, in default 
by decree of March 9th: Judgment against defendant for 4497 
livres, as per note of October 15, 1747. 


6. Francois Lemelle, plaintiff, vs. Louis 
Langlois, as tutor of minors of Madam Ger- 
vais, defendant: Judgment against plaintiff for want of proofs, 
and condemning him to pay costs. 


7. Nicolas Judice, plaintiff, vs. Joseph 
Blanpain, defendant: Judgment in default 
against defendant for the sum of 1650 livres reiterated, and now 
orders seizure of his movables. Costs of defendant. 


aiien 8. Capraise Mathieu, plaintiff, vs. Joseph 

——— Blanpain, defendant: Considering the de- 

fault against defendant, Council gives sec- 

ond default and condemns him to pay the amount of judgment, 
in notes or otherwise, and costs. 


; 9. The Council has certified declaration 
ig Aang of Baudemont called Des Lauriers as to 
— note made in his favor by Jean Gautreau, 
proceeding from gaming between them, excepting 100 livres 
which said Gautreau owes for nourishment, which Gautreau 
must pay. The note for gambling is declared null. Costs com- 
pensated. 


Lemelle vs. Langlois. 


Judice vs. Blanpain. 


10. Jean Charras, plaintiff, vs. Sr. 
Daunoy, defendant: Council has given 
second judgment in default against defendant, for non-appear- 
ance, and condemns defendant to pay 400 livres, for hire of a 
slave during a year. 


Charras vs. Daunoy. 


11. Sr. Ancellin, plaintiff, vs. Sr. de 
Ancellin vs. Chavannes. Chavannes, defendant: Judgment in de- 
fault against defendant; costs pending. 
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12. Pierre Clermont, plaintiff, vs. Louis 

Giscard called Benoit, defendant: Judg- 
ment in default against defendant, and order that he be cited 
again. Costs pending. 

13. Widow Drapeau* called Sans Facon, 
plaintiff, vs. Jean Baptiste LaCroix, de- 
fendant: Council orders LaCroix to pay to defendant the amount 
of her demand, and costs. 


14. Sr. Moulinier, acting under procura- 

Neel tion of Bretous, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Paul Ras- 

teau, defendant: Considering judgment 

in default against defendant on March 9th, the Council, on sec- 
ond default, orders him to pay the amount claimed and costs. 


= 15. Sr. Gregoire Volant and Jacques 
Chauvin, plaintiffs, vs. Jean Baptiste Bau- 
——- dreau called Graveline, defendant: Coun- 
cil accedes to demand for time for researches. Costs pending. 


16. Capraise Mathieu, acting under pro- 
heirs, vs. Gerard Péry. curation of heirs of Calixte Descairac, 

plaintiff, vs. Sr. Gerard Péry, defendant: 
Considering account presented by Péry, answers, debates, and 
conclusions of the Procureur General, the Council has allowed 
the defendant 454 livres, 3 sols, as remuneration and commis- 
sion. Other erasures and payments, and the Greffier holds 500 
livres; 1838 livres, 19 sols; the obligations in hands of the At- 
torney General, after liquidation of which the Greffier shall be 
fully discharged, and on demand of the Procureur General the 
Attorney of Vacant Estates shall take charge of what is in the 
Greffier’s hands. The succession to bear costs. 


17. The Council has ordered that dona- 
contract of LeBlanc tion in contract of marriage of Sr. Henry 
— Aime Elizabeth Mantaut de Monberaut to 
Francoise Laurence LeBlanc, which was a child’s share, less all 
the goods of the said lady, be filed in Registry for execution. 


Signed: D’Auberville. 


May 4. Session of Superior Council of May 4, 1748. 

4 An unsigned copy of No. 1160, with a few 

14 pp. more explanations than in previous copy; 

Unsigned copy. in very small script, blurred, and with last 
three pages torn. 


May 4. Excerpt from Registers of Superior Council 
9 of May 4, 1748. Jean Baptiste Charras, 
PP. plaintiff, vs. Sr. Daunoy, defendant: Coun- 
Charras vs. Daunoy. cil orders that 400 livres be paid for slave 
hired to Madam Daunoy as a wet nurse, 


*(Note: In another document she is called “‘Braquet’’.) 


Drapeau vs. LaCroix. 
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during sixteen months. The Council has given second judgment 
v7 default against defendant, and reiterates order to pay sum 
ue. 
Signed: By the Council; Henry, Greffier. 
Received five livres. 


May 9, 1745. Second notice of citation 


Notice of citation. served on Sr. Daunoy at his domicile, by 
Sheriff Lenormand. 

May 4. Defense made before the Council by Sr. 

91 | Gerard Péry to debates in succession of de- 

/2 PP. ceased Sr. Calixte Descairac. Sr. Mathieu 


has no doubt examined the account with 
little care. He must not confound the ex- 
pense made by Reboul with that made by 
Sr. Péry for Descairac succession. He discusses the account item 
by item and concludes that it is now in the province of the At- 
torney of Vacant Estates, and the costs to be borne by Sr. 
Mathieu. Signed: G. Péry. 


“s July 4, 1748. Account rendered before 
the Council by Chantalou, Attorney of Va- 
cant Estates, of succession of Sr. Reboul. 

Two pages, covering receipts and expenses, with results. 


May #4, 1748. Excerpt from Registers of 
wee a Superior Council of this date, in case be- 
tween Sr. Capraise Mathieu, acting under 
procuration of Miss Jeanne Descairac and Martial Descairac, her 
brother, co-heirs of Sr. Calixte Descairac, discussed at length, 
and final conclusions of the Procureur General is that the At- 
torney of Vacant Estates take charge of the remainder. Signed: 
By the Council; Henry, Greff. 


Account discussed by 
Mathieu and Péry. 


May 4. Excerpt from Register of session of Superior 
9 Council of May 4, 1748. Sr. Pierre Ance- 

2 PP. | lain, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Jean Baptiste de 
Excerpt, Ancelain Chavannes, defendant: Resumé of claims, 


decrees, statement of costs, protest, judg- 
ment in default for non-appearance, and re-citation on this date. 
Signed: By the Council; Henry, Greff. 


May 9, 1748. Notice of citation served 
on Sr. de Chavannes, on petition of Sr. 
Ancelain, at his domicile in New Orleans, by Sheriff Lenormand. 


Notice of citation. 


May 4. Petition to the Superior Council by Sr. de 
Membrede, stating that His Majesty has 
1% pp. named him Major of New Orleans, as 


proven by the order sent to the Governor 
of the Province, though his commission has 
not yet arrived. From these facts he has 
a vote and a seat in the Council, wherefore he petitions that 


Petiti de 
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conformably to orders of His Majesty his patent be registered 
for execution according to its form and tenor. Signed: C. 
Membrede. 


RE May 4, 1748. Consent of M. Raguet, act- 


acting as Procureur ing as Procureur General, that Major de 
— Membrede’s provisions be filed in Registry 
conformably to letters patent of His Majesty. Signed: Raguet. 
May 4. Petition to Superior Council by Pierre Olivier 

de Vezin, to be inducted into the Council 
Petition by de Vezin. on his commission as Surveyor of the King’s 


Highways. Signed: Olivier de Vezin. 
SS May 4, 1748. Consent of the Attorney 
acting as Procureur General that Sr. Olivier de Vezin’s com- 
1 saree mission, on date of last October, be filed, and 
that after oath he be received in the Council. Signed: Raguet. 
Document stained and torn. 


May 7. Procuration granted before Notary Royal of 


21921. fo. 4 Louisiana, by Jean Baptiste Destrehan, 
+20. S- Treasurer of the Marine in Louisiana, to 
4532. 2 pp. Jean Baptiste Louis Destrehan, his brother, 

whom he empowers to receive from the 
Procuration by payers the annuities and rents on the City, 


Community of wheelrights, Canal of Or- 
leans, rents in arrears, farm rents, rents of 
houses due or to fall due, the whole coming from and belonging 
to Jean Baptiste Destrehan, Ecuyer, Councillor of the King, 
Treasurer, payer of the salaries of Community Corps, of arts 
and trades of the City and suburbs of Paris, and that coming 
from Dame Marguerite Du Saunoy, wife not in community of 
M. Michel Le Plé, advocate of Parliament, and previously widow 
of Jean Baptiste Destrehan, his father and mother; that of Sr. 
Jean Pierre Destrehan, Ecuyer Sieur de Grandmaison, when liv- 
ing officer of the vessels of the Company of the Indies, his 
brother; M. Raphael Destrehan, his uncle, during his life Chap- 
lain of the Chapel of St. Louis; of Sr. Michel Duhaut, Chaplain 
of the Chapel of the Palace at Paris; and all else that may accrue 
to him, to take out letters of benefit, inventory, etc., receive ac- 
counts of Sr. Pierre Destrehan, Ecuyer, Comptroller of the As- 
sistants of the Generalities of Amiens and Soissons, his brother 
and formerly his tutor. 
Signed: Destrehan; Chantalou; Henry, notary. 


May 7. Petition to Superior Council by Daniel Hubert 
91 LaCroix, merchant of New Orleans, claim- 

/2 PP. | ing a debt of 2146 livres, 15 sols, from Jean 
Petition for recovery Baptiste Boyer for provisions and merchan- 


dise advanced to him for trade in Arkan- 
sas, wherefore he prays that he be cited. 
Signed: Daniel Hubert. 
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May 7, 1748. Permit to cite. 
Signed: D’Auberville. 


| May 8, 1748. Notice of citation served 
Notice of citation. on Boyer at his domicile in New Orleans 
| by Sheriff Lenormand. 


A plea for delay untii Defense of Jean Baptiste Boyer to claim of 
Christmas owing to May 7, 1748, before Superior Council, nar- 
aan rating the misfortune which prevented him 
from paying said sum, and having lost his way, which prevented 
him from trading as he expected. He offered 4000 pounds of 
tallow at 7 sols, which Hubert would not accept. He is com- 
pletely destitute and prays for a delay until Christmas. As to 
the note signed in 1743, he prays that it be ordered paid in 
piastres of 12 livres, 12 sols, its value at the time of delivery. 
Signed: Jean Batises. 
Slip. (Rucleced in Notice to the Public that on next Wednes- 
previous document.) day there will be a sale of different mer- 
chandise, which will be adjudicated to the 
highest bidder, on a note payable in piastres of five livres. Dated 
28th 8bre 1748. 


Permit to cite. 


May 7. Translation of a procuration granted to Sr. 
Joseph La Vielle, Spanish marksman, by 
2 pp. Sr. Jose Henry Janior. Certification of 
Translation of translation. Signed: Garic. 
Document badly stained and torn. 
Obligation passed at Pointe Coupée between 
May 8. Pierre Francois Durocher called Castillon 
31294. fo. 4. and Baptiste Lotier towards Jean Grevem- 
ber called Flamand, a resident of New Or- 
4533.1 p. leans, Durocher and Lotier to deliver to 
Obligation passed at said Flamand in June all the lumber possi- 
a Sa ble, half measuring 10 to 12 inches and the 


other half seven or eight inches in thickness by twenty-two to 
twenty-five feet, obligating themselves to furnish a pair of oxen 
and help on landing at the levee, for which lumber Flamand 
promises to pay at the rate of 4 sols, 6 deniers, the running foot, 
which will be in good condition on examination. Castillon and 
Lotier solidarily, one for the other, hypothecate all their mova- 
bles and immovables, as has been agreed, promising, obligating, 
renouncing, etc. Lotier declared that he did not know how to 
write. Signed: piere durocher; grevember; Chantalou; Lenor- 
mand; Henry, notary. 


Receipt by F. Roujot, curator of Pierre Daspit 


May 9. called St. Amand, son of deceased Jean 
31297. fo. 4. Francois “Daspie’’ and of Francoise Du 

Buisson, also deceased, previously wife of 
4535. 1 p. Sr. Antoine Meuillion, acknowledging hav- 


Receipt by Roujot. ing received the sum of 3300 livres from 
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Sr. Antoine Meuillion on the goods coming to the heirs of her 
first marriage; he therefore gives him full and valid discharge. 

Signed: f. Roujot; St. amand; Lenormand (present) ; 
Henry, notary. 


May 10. Petition to Superior Council by Sr. Raguet, 
8 4536 acting as Attorney General, to affix seals 
31298. , to goods and papers of Paul Rasteau, and 
3 pp. to proced to inventory in the presence of 
the widow* and persons interested. The 

rumor that Sr. Rasteau perished on the 


coast of Florida has been confirmed by 
letter to Sr. Garic, and by witnesses who saw his corpse on the 
sand. Signed: Raguet. 


May 10, 1748. Demand by Michel Mou- 
linier, attorney of Brethous, to whom Ras- 
teau owed 4698 piastres, to affix seals for protection of creditors. 


May 11, 1748. Permit to affix seals be- 


Demand by creditors. 


Permit granted. fore Councillor Lafreniere. 
Signed: D’Auberville. 
May 11. Petition to Superior Council by Louis Tixer- 
rant, officer of the Garrison, as husband of 
11% pp. Marguerite Arlut, Widow Carriere, hold- 
Petition to force Beaune ing procuration of Marie Anne Arlut, her 
sister, who would have Sr. Albert Bonne 


| (Beaune) cited, in order to see to division 
of the succession of Sr. Jean Arlut and of Marguerite Sanuestre 
(name spelled differently in document), their parents, both de- 
ceased. Sr. Bonne (Beaune) is enjoying their goods, by reason 
of the marriage contracted with Catherine Basile, widow of a 
second marriage with said Jean Arlut, and who died six months 
ago. Signed: Tixerrant. 


a May 11, 1748. Order to cite issued by 
D’Auberville. 
Se i May 11, 1748. Notice of citation served 


on Sr. Albert Bonne (Beaune) at his domi- 
cile in New Orleans, handing said notice to his negress servant, 
by Sheriff Lenormand. 


May 31, 1748. Sr. “Beaune” declares 


Beaune gives reasons 


why an order of court that he would be pleased to come to a divi- 
aoe sion, but that he fears the results. Besides 


the two sisters whom Sr. Tixerrant repre- 
sents, there are brothers. The second, born August 18, 1723, is 
in the Colony. The eldest is in France, and there has been no 
news of him since he left. They are both sons of Jean Arlut and 
Catherine Basile, and this question cannot be decided without 


*(Note: Paul Rasteau married Marguerite Broutin, daughter of the a and 
Madelaine Le Maire, widow Marigny. Secondly, she married Mr. de Pontalba.—H. H. C.) 
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their consent, as the stronger party, and it is a question which 
the Court must decide. You must also note that there is no con- 
tract for the first marriage, nor for the second, there being no 
goods. He had saved something during the life of the second 
wife, and Father Gaspard, Curé and Missionary of Biloxy, made 
an inventory in the presence of Sieur Tixerrant. Sr. Beaune is 
ready to account, on an order of Court, reserving the right to 
other conclusions which may appear suitable. 


Margins of document torn. 


April 10, 1748. Procuration granted to 

Sr. Louis Tixerrant, Officer of Infantry, au- 
thorized by her husband, Francois Parent, of Mariane Arlut. 
He is empowered to exact account of Sr. Albert de Beaune, of 
the succession of deceased Jean Arlut, said de Beaune having 
married his second wife, Catherine Basile. 


Signed: Marcellin; Carnior; Dupreneaux. 


May 13. Seals affixed on effects of deceased Paul 
Rasteau, on petition of Sr. Michel Moulinier 
and Sr. Raguet, acting as Procureur Gen- 
71% pp. eral, to avoid diversion and decay, in the 

presence of Nicolas Chauvin de Lafreniere, 


en hoe Councillor named Commissioner in this case. 
Signed: Lafreniere; Michel Moulinier. 

- eral of the King, of the Greffier, of Coun- 

cillor Lafreniere and Mr. Moulinier, holding 


procuration of Bretous, at Mr. Broutin’s 
where the widow of Sr. Paul Rasteau resides, seals were affixed 
on effects, after oath taken by said widow that nothing had been 
diverted, secreted, nor taken therefrom. List of effects follows. 


Signed: Broutin Rasteau; Broutin; Lafreniere; Michel 


Moulinier. 
Document mutilated, badly charred throughout. 
May 15. Petition to Superior Council by Jean La Sab- 
9 lonniere, soldier of Mr. Marest’s Company, 
Ye pp. asking for citation of Valentin Moreau, for 
Petition for recovery a debt, which he was to pay in tallow at 


6 sols the pound, amounting to 60 livres, 
with interest and costs. Signed: Sablonniere. 


May 15, 1748. Permit to cite. 
Signed: D’Auberville. 


ii a May 25, 1748. Notice of citation served 
on Sr. Valentin Moreau, at his domicile in 
the house of Sr. Le Gros, by Sheriff Lenormand. 


Permit granted. 
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May 16. Procuration in blank granted by Claude Tou- 
3 ’ rangin and his wife, Madeleine Robin, to 

31309. fo. 4. collect what accrues to said Madeleine 
4538. 2 pp. Tourangin from succession of her sister, 
Madeleine Plaineau, wife of Pagot, who 

died without posterity, 100 livres, and 75 


livres coming to her from the succession of Madeleine Rateau 
after division, to present titles and give valid discharge. Claude 
Tourangin declared that he did not know how to write nor sign. 

Signed: Madelaine Robin; Chantalou; Lenormand; Henry, 
notary. 


May 17. Petition to the Superior Council by Manuel 
LaFleur, for citation of Valentin Moreau 

11% pp. for recovery of a debt of 300 livres, with 

Petition for recovery interest and costs. 

—— Signed: Manuel LaFleur. 


May 17, 1748. Permit to cite. 
Signed: D’Auberville. 


May 17, 1748. Notice of citation served 
Notice served. on Valentin Moreau at his domicile in New 
Orleans, by Sheriff Lenormand. 


Permit granted. 


May 18. Sale of Slaves by Francois, Marguerite and 
Laurence de Léry, children of deceased 


31311. fo. 4. Joseph Chauvin de Léry and of Laurence 
4539. 33 : LeBlanc, now wife of Sr. de Monbereau, 
4, Pp 
SS i to Joseph Gabriel Dubois and his wife, 
Sally teks. Louise Elizabeth Boni, for the sum of 4500 


livres, said Sr. and Dame Dubois furnishing 
mortgage security. Signed: francois Deléry; Dubois; Chauvin 
Boisclair (as tutor); Chantalou; Marguerite Deléry; Laurence 
Deléry ; Lenormand; Henry, notary. 


313138. May 27, 1748. Sr. Claude Joseph Du- 
OE a breuil Villars, after information, has signed 

bond for Dubois on the 27th of May, 1748. 
Signed: Villars Dubreuil; Chantalou; Lenormand; Henry, 
notary. 


February 9, 1754. Acknowledgment of 
full and complete payment by Sr. Dubois, 
for which full discharge is given. Signed: Chauvin Deléry. 


May 18. The Procureur General of the King, plaintiff, 
91 vs. Francois, a slave of Mr. Boisclair, ac- 
/2 PP. cused of stealing cattle and provisions: Sr. 
Raguet, acting as Procureur General of the 


ny a el King, declares that since six weeks several 


settlers from Sr. Boisclair’s to the German 
Village complain of the theft of their cattle, provisions, and 


- 
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poultry; having brought these facts to the attention of the Gov- 
ernor, he sent troops commanded by M. de Marigny to investi- 
gate. They found a negro and an Indian in the woods marooning 
since a long time; the Indian escaped, and the negro, owned by 
M. Boisclair, was made prisoner. The negroes were armed with 
guns and hatchets; a negro testified, and he could see that they 
lived well and killed many animals; three of them belonged to 
settlers of Pointe Coupée, one to Dubreuil, and the other he 
knows not to whom. He staid with them but a few days. This 
to be communicated to whom it shall appertain. Signed: Raguet. 


a May 18, 1748. Inquiry ordered before 
5 M. Le Bretton, and through prudence to 
keep the negro (witness) prisoner. Signed: D’Auberville. 


No. 1161. Interrogation of Francois, slave of M. 
9 Boisclair. He said that he was named 

PP. Francois, that he was a slave of M. Bois- 
Interrogation of clair, a Creole of this Country, aged about 
eighteen years, and had been baptized. M. 


de Marigny caught him because he was 
marooning and had him imprisoned. He said that he ran away 
because he was sold to Mr. Ancelin and did not want to go to 
him. He remained back of his master’s plantation; when the 
negroes were at work he went into the cabins to take provisions, 
and when the cattle were in the park he milked the cows; that 
five days ago he met five other runaway negroes, three of whom 
were from Pointe Coupée, and one owned by Mr. Dubreuil. They 
told him they came from M. Le Bretton’s plantation, where they 
fired on a cow; that being discovered by an Indian, they ran 
away; that they had stolen sheep and chickens at the German 
Coast. He continued to tell all that he had done, and where he 
went; that he never killed any cattle, having no gun, ete. He 
said that he did not know how to write, and he was brought back 
to prison. | 

Signed: Le Bretton. 


Order to communicate to the Procureur 


General. Signed: Le Bretton. 
3 pp. List of questions made by the Procureur 
Questions. General for Francois’ second interrogation. 
13 pp. : May 22, 1748. Questions of first inter- 
Interrogation of rogation repeated. He told that many 


| slaves wished to desert.to go to the English 
elsewhere. He was told that they were Choctaws who broke 
into Sr. Cheval’s; that Cocomina had told him that when he 
aimed at a Frenchman he would not miss him, unless his gun 
missed fire, and that if the Choctaws came to strike on the 
French, he would come with them; Joseph told him that he had 
a provision of a horn and a half of powder and some balls and 
two pistols, which he had taken from M. de Mandeville, that 
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Cezard had a provision of balls and a pirogue he had taken 
from M. Dubreuil, with which they went to the lake and took 
another at Carriere’s, that Joseph’s negress had a pot full of 
rice, and that they hunted deer and teal ducks before crossing 
the lake. Joseph had travelled towards the setting sun, as he 
wanted to go to the Chickasaws. When they reached Brosset’s 
tar-factory, they were discovered by two Choctaws. Here they 
saw Mr. Tixerrant with his troops near Brosset’s. The Choc- 
taws, seeing that the French were superior in numbers, refrained 
then from shooting, to wait until they slept, to wait for night and 
then surprise them. The Choctaws intended to strike at Des 
Allemands, as there were fewer men there. He told of the mer- 
chandise the Choctaws had in their villages, and that Cocomina 
would come back with them to strike on the French. 

The document from which this summary was taken covers 
thirteen pages, and is signed: Le Bretton. 


Siete Order to communicate to the Procureur 
; General. Signed: Le Bretton. 

No. 11638. | May 26, 1748. At ten o’clock in the 

17 morning, Mr. Louis Cezard Le Bretton in- 
vee terrogated one Joseph and his negro and 

Enterregation of Seceph. Indian accomplices, slaves, defendants and 


accused. Mr. Le Bretton, Chief Secretary 
of the Marine, Councillor Assessor and Commissioner in this 
case, accompanied by the Greffier, went to the room of the 
Jailor of the Prisons, where he had brought before them an 
Indian slave who was taken prisoner by his master during the 
last night. He said that he was named Joseph, aged about 
twenty-five years, belonging to the Chickasaw nation, owned by 
Ruellan called L’Eveille. He was about two leagues from here. 
Cocomina, having made him drunk, induced him to run away. 
Cocomina, he said, was an Indian slave of M. Dupare, of the 
Fox nation. They went towards the Bayou, where they found 
Cezard, and then an Indian woman, the slave of Goudeau, 
named Angelique; they took a pirogue, with which they went 
to the plantation of a Frenchman who has a canal that runs into 
the Bayou and leads to the lake. He said that he had only his 
gun and his blanket, without munition, and a small iron pot; 
that Cocomina had his gun, two pistols, a sack of powder, and 
a plate of lead to make balls; that Flamand’s negro had only 
his coat and his blanket, a little rice and salt, and an old sheet 
with which he intended to make a “ber”. Cocomina intended 
to bring them to the Choctaws. They arrived at Bayou Lacombe, 
and saw some Frenchmen to whom they did not speak; they 
passed Bayou Tchefuncte, and on the other side went to the tar- 
factory of M. Aufrere; and that Cezard, who knew the woods, 
made them stop there three days. The Choctaws saw their 
tracks and came after them to join them in striking on the 
French, when they met M. Tixerrant, who told them they were 
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not at war, but that he was searching for runaways. The Choc- 
taws told them that they had been promised all they would ask 
for, in return for French scalps. Joseph then got at a distance 
from them during eight or ten days, when he met Francois, who 
was afraid of him; he then went towards a bayou back of Ver- 
ret’s plantation, where he met Francois again. They were to- 
gether about a week until they met M. de Marigny’s detachment. 
They fired on him, which forced him into the woods. If anyone 


had called to him, he would have given himself up. He lived 


on blackberries. He described the shirts and blankets of the 
Choctaws. They tried to induce him to kill Frenchmen, but he 
always pleaded that he was sick; he spoke of their arms and 
munitions, and said that one alone was armed with arrows. He 
ran away from the Choctaws, and would have wished to warn 
the French, but was closely watched. Unsigned. 


May 21. Report in Registry by M. de Grandpre, Cap- 
31315. fo. 4 tain of Infantry troops, that a negress 
ABA est named Guiton, aged about twenty-five 
0. years, has run away since a month, and he 
Report on runaway reports so that she may be apprehended 
ae. and punished according to law. 
May 21. Petition to Superior Council by Jean Fayard 
called La Lancette, as husband of, Francois 
2 pp. Fisseau, stating that Nicolas Fisseau left 
Petition for division two daughters, one of whom he married. 
oo eee. As his widow, mother of the two daughters, 


has already sold a third of the lot, and fearing that her husband, 
de Lorme, may induce her to divert the little that remains to her 
children, he prays that Pierre de Lorme may be cited at the next 
session of the Council, to be condemned to give up the share 
which accrues to the two daughters. Signed: Fayard. 


May 21, 1748. Permit to cite. 
Signed: D’Auberville. 


May 22, 1748. Notice of citation served 
Notice served. at his domicile in New Orleans, on Pierre 
de Lorme, by Sheriff Lenormand. 


(No date). Account rendered before the 

Council by Pierre de Lorme, as second hus- 
band of Marie Anne La Garenne, Widow 

Fisseau, to Jean Fayard, married to Francoise Fisseau. The 
goods at the decease of her father consisted of two adult negroes 
and one young one, in two-thirds of a lot and an old house built 
of stakes, posts in the ground, and bare of any furniture. The 
negro, in the service of Chenier, was drowned in the Lake, and 
the accountant received 1300 livres; 800 livres due to the Com- 
pany, for which discharge is available; 125 livres retained likewise 
by the Company for his return from France to this Colony of de- 


Permit to cite. 
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ceased Fisseau; and 375 livres delivered to the widow, consumed 
during a long illness which they went through, the accountant 
being then absent. From remaining negress are produced a 
negro of about 12 years and three little mulattresses of 6 years, 
three years, and eighteen months. 


By contract of marriage to deceased Fisseau, Marie Anne 
La Garenne brought a dowry of 300 livres, half of which went 
into the community. Consequently she is authorized to raise, 
before division, 150 livres. By the same contract it was stipu- 
lated to the benefit of the survivor a preciput of 100 livres. 


Custom allowing mourning to the Widow, she restrained 
herself to the modest sum of 100 livres, which she hopes that 


That for funeral expenses was paid.......................-...--- Be 
For those who carried the — 
That accountant paid a note of said Fisseat................ Oia 


That, the house falling into ruin, he had another built, and 
his funds not allowing him to do so entirely at his expense, he 
was obliged to have recourse to Sr. Dubreuil, as accompanying 
certificate shows, for the sum of 150 livres, 10 sols. 


Therefore, before division, must be raised the sum of 150 
livres for dowry of his wife; for her preciput, 


For her mourning, that of........................... 100 ” 
For those who carried the corpse.............. Sees 
Memoranda of Sr. Dubreuil..........2............. 157 livres 10 sols. 


It is to be noted that the wife of accountant, during her 
widowhood, sold twenty-five feet of her lot to one Fontaine. 
The accountant, to avoid all discussion and contestation, prays 
that the Court order all the above-mentioned effects to be put up 
at auction, to produce the sum of 587 livres, 10 sols, and the 
remainder to be divided between Francoise Fisseau and her 
minor daughter, Marie Louise, under tutorship of her mother. 


May 22. Petition to Superior Council by Louis Menard, 
9 resident of New Orleans, acting under pro- 

2 Pp. curation of Theodore Callot (Caillaud), 
Petition for payment merchant of Rochefort, to enforce sentence 
pain 5m rendered at the Royal Siege of the Ad- 


miralty of Saint Malo, February 6, 1734, Sr. George Amelot, 
former Captain of the ship Le Profond, having been condemned 
to pay to said Callot (Caillaud), the sum of 6809 livres, 3 sols, 
which he owed to said Callot (Caillaud). He died since, but left 
funds in this Colony, in the hands of the Attorney of Vacant 
Estates, and petitioner prays that Sr. Barbin, in that capacity, 
pay the debt. 
Signed: Menard. 
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May 22, 1748. Permit to cite. 

P ° 

Siened: D’ Auberville. 

May 23, 1748. Notice of citation served 


on Sr. Barbin at his domicile in New Or- 
leans, to appear before Council on the first Saturday of the 
month of June, at 9 o’clock A. M., in his official capacity as 
Attorney of Vacant Estates. Signed: Lenormand. 


August 11, 1746. Procuration granted 
before Notaries Royal of Rochefort by 
Caillaud, to resort to all legal means to 
obtain payment of sum due by deceased George Amelot. Signed: 
Caillaud; Gaultier, notary; Tayeau, notary. 
ie Collated copy of August 12, 1746. 

Signed: Innquest, notary. 

Certification by Jacques Massias, Coun- 
cillor of the King and Lieutenant General 
of the Royal Siege at Rochefort, that Tayeau and Gaultier have 
signed the preceding act as Notaries Royal at Rochefort. 

The procuration is in blank. 


Certification. . 


May 24. Petition to Superior Council by J. B. Raguet, 
81816. 4541 acting as Procureur General, who on Sr. 
. : Moulinier’s demand has had seals affixed 

3 pp. to goods of the succession of deceased Mr. 
Paul Rasteau, for protection of creditors 

curator to, widew of and his young widow, aged seventeen 
Paul Rasteau. years, and in consideration of her youth 


and inexperience and of the embarrassed 
and indebted condition of the succession, said Raguet prays that 
a curator be appointed to assist her. 
Signed: Raguet; Broutin Rasteau; Broutin. 


May 24, 1748. Permit to assemble rela- 
es tives and friends, to the end of above peti- 
tion. Signed: D’Auberville. 


May 24, 1748. Notices to attend a family 

meeting, served on M. de Lino, officer of 
troops, brother-in-law of said Dame Ras- 

teau; to Mr. Olivier, Surveyor of the King’s Highways; to M. 
Lesassier; to Mr. Voisin, merchant of New Orleans; to Mr. Lays- 
sard, the elder; and to Mr. Prevost, Agent of the Company of 
the Indies; convened on the following Saturday at the Registry 
of the Council, to act on above petition. Signed: Lenormand. 


31318. 4542. May 25, 1748. Meeting of relatives and 

friends of Widow Rasteau have named M. 
3 pp. Ignace Broutin as curator of his daughter. 
Action of the Signed: Delino Dechalmette; Lesassier; 
Olivier Devezin; Broutin; Lafreniere; Pre- 


vost; Layssard; Du Breuil; Destrehan; P. Voisin, 
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Sr. Broutin voluntarily accepted and 
took the oath. 
Signed: Broutin; Broutin Rasteau. 


| May 25, 1748. Consent of the Procureur 
—— General to said election. 
Signed: Raguet. 


Rag May 25, 1748. On the conclusions of the 
Procureur General, and after oath admin- 
istered, the opinions of the family meeting and election of Sr. 
Broutin, as curator of Widow Rasteau, his daughter, was duly 
homologated and signed by the Commissioner in this case. 
Signed: lLafreniere. 


May 25. _—ws Petition to Superior Council by Jean Pierre 
91/ Hardy, husband of Silvie La Marne, widow 
/2 PP. of Jean Baptiste Barbau, stating that he 
Petition to cite Mensiau, 0eS not refuse to render account of his 
and to sell goods of tutorship of Jean Baptiste Barbau, and is 
—— ready to produce inventory made after de- 
cease of Jean Baptiste Barbau and to de- 
liver all the goods and effects contained therein, excepting a 
negro named Thomas who died in 1741. That it would be to the 
interest of the minors to sell the said goods before the Procureur 
General, the returns to be divided among them, wherefore he 
prays that he who holds power of the father be cited before 
Council at its next session, and that said sale be ordered before 
the Procureur General of the King. Signed: Hardy. 


Fieliien evedted. May 24, 1748. Citation issued by D’Au- 
berville. 


+ ae May 25, 1748. Notice of citation served 
on Sr. Mensiau, master cabinet-maker, 
holding power of deceased Barbau, served at his domicile, and 
handed to his wife. 
Signed: Lenormand. 


May 27. Petition to Superior Council by Francoise 
2 pp Marguerite and Laurence Deléry, duly au- 

j thorized by Sr. Nicolas Chauvin de Bois- 
clair, their curator, for citation of Sr. de 
Chavannes, to be condemned to pay for or remit sixty-four quar- 
ters of corn in grain, due since 1732. 

Signed: Deléry; Marguerite Deléry; Laurence Deléry; 
Boisclair. 


Petition to collect debt. 


Se eae May 27, 1748. Permit to cite, issued by 
D’ Auberville. 


May 27, 1748. Notice of citation served 
Notice of citation. on Sr. de Chavannes at his domicile by 
Sheriff Lenormand. 
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May 27. Sale of several slaves by Joseph Le Kintrek 
81326. fo. 4 called Dupont to Dubreuil, the son, for the. 
- £0. 4. sum of seven thousand livres, in piastres, 
4544. 3 pp. Spanish money, to be paid as follows: 2000 
Pe a livres in six months, and the remaining five 
iene thousand livres in two years, from this date. 
May 27, 1748. Acknowledgment of hav- 
ing received from Claude Joseph Dubreuil 


Villars the sum of 9500 livres, in piastres of five livres each, for 
the slaves sold to him by Le Kintrek called Dupont. 
Signed : Le Kintrek; Chantalou; Lenormand; Henry, notary. 


31325. Slip. December 29, 1746. Receipt to Mr. Du- 
pont for a young negress named ‘“Sisille”’ 


a for DuBreuil’s brother. 
7 Signed: Du Breuil, fils. 

May 27. Renunciation by Dame Marguerite Broutin, 
9 widow of Sr. Paul Rasteau, to the succes- 
A, PP. sion of her husband, under authority of Sr. 
Netary’s copy. Ignace Broutin, her curator, before No- 
widow taries Royal of Louisiana, as his succession 
succession of her does not own sufficient funds in this Colony 
ste at to cover his debts. Sr. Paul Rasteau owned 


no immovables, since he administered the 

business for his father, and his succession 
would be more onerous than profitable to her, wherefore she 
renounces it, claiming only her dowry, settlement and preciput, 
as per her contract of marriage, dated October 7, 1746. This 
act passed in the presence of Augustin Chantalou and Marin 
Lenormand, and signed by Broutin Rasteau; Broutin; Chanta- 
lou; Lenormand; Henry, notary. 


May 27, 1748. Copy of renunciation of 


pe A served widow to succession of her husband, Sr. Paul 
re Rasteau, served on Sr. Michel Moulinier, 


holding procuration of Sr. Leon Bretous of La Rochelle, creditor of 
said succession for the sum of 4626 piastres, at his domicile in New 
Orleans; to Mr. Prevost, Agent of the Company of the Indies, in 
person; to Mr. Raguet, acting as Procureur General of the King, in 
New Orleans at his domicile, speaking to his negro servant; so that 
they may not plead ignorance, and they demanded that this be certi- 
fied. Signed: Lenormand. 

Document badly charred through the four pages, some parts 
missing and others falling to pieces. 


May 27. Renunciation of Marguerite Broutin, widow 

of Sr. Paul Rasteau, to her husband’s suc- 
31329. 4545. cession, before Notaries Royal, under au- 
21% pp. thority and by advice of her father and 


curator, as her deceased husband owned 
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ener ana no immovables in this Colony nor else- 
Rastenn ee tier’ where, and that he owed his father large 
re Serene. sums for the administration of his com- 
merce in this Colony, and that there are more debts than funds; 
she claims her dowry, settlement, and preciput, as per contract 
of her marriage, passed October 7, 1746. The said lady, assisted 
by her curator, has constituted as her attorney the bearer of 
these presents, whom she has empowered to do all that is re- 
quired, and asked that this act be certified. 

Signed: Broutin Rasteau; Broutin; Lenormand. 


May 27. Petition to Superior Council by Sr. Populus 
9 de St. Protais, married to Dame Marie Jo- 
2 pp. achim Langlois; Sieur Monbrun de la Sou- 
deray, married to Antoinette Langlois; Sr. 
Pierre Messager, married to Louise Lang- 
lois; the three daughters of Catherine 
Baudreau, widow of Etienne Langlois, their father, married sec- 
ondly to Sr. Urbain Gervais, also deceased: stating that they 
would wish to enjoy what comes to them from said succession, 
though there are minors, and therefore demand that Louis Lang- 
lois, as tutor, render account and afterwards to proceed to divi- 
sion in the usual manner. Wherefore they pray that Louis 
Langlois be cited to be condemned to render account. 
Signed: Populus; delasaudrais; Messager. 


May 27, 1748. Citation issued by D’Au- 
berville. 


May 27, 1748. Notice of citation served 
on Sr. Louis Langlois, to appear before 
Council at its next session to answer above petition, that may be 
ordered what is right. 

Signed: Lenormand. 


May 28. Petition to Superior Council by Sr. Pierre 

9 Voisin, merchant of New Orleans, acting 

Pp. of Dame Magen- 

Petition for return of re elsewhere written ‘‘Magendie’’), 

a widow of Sr. George TAmelot, asking for 

rights of her contract of marriage ; stating 

that several effects were sold in this Colony 

and returns thereof remitted to the Attorney of Vacant Estates, 

who had said succession in charge. She prays that he return 
what is due her and pay costs. Signed: P. Voisin. 


May 28, 1748. Order to appear before 
Citation. Council at its next session. 
Signed: D’Auberville. 


ae May 28, 1748. Notice of citation before 
evened Council served on Sr. Barbin, at his domi- 
cile, speaking to him personally, by Sheriff Lenormand. 


Citation. 


Citation served. 
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May 28. Petition to. Superior Council by Sr. Pierre 
1% | Ancelain, for recovery of a debt to Sr. Dal- 
“72 PP. lemand, due by succession of Dame Paquet 
Petition for recovery since September 15, 1747. Prays that Mr. 
ee Michel Paquet be cited, to be condemned 


to pay petitioner the sum of 400 livres, interest and costs. 
Signed: Ancelain. 3 


May 28, 1748. Permit to cite. 
Signed: D’Auberville. 


May 28, 1748. Notice of citation served 
on Sr. Michel Paquet, charged with suc- 
cession of deceased Madam Paquet, by Sheriff Lenormand. 


Permit to cite. 


Notice served. 


May 28. Petition to Superior Council by Pierre Ance- 
23 lain, for payment of obligation by Mr. de 

74, PP. Gruis Verloin, passed in Registry in August, 
Petition for recovery 1743, of 1245 livres, 10 sols, on three notes 
of said Ancelain, signed by Sr. Brazeau, 


recovery of which was undertaken by Sr. De Gruis since August 
23, 1748. Ancelain prays for citation of De Gruis. 


Signed: Ancelain. 


May 28, 1748. Permit to cite issued by 
D’Auberville. 


ii heii May 28, 1748. Notice served on Sr. De 

Gruis Verloin, Ensign of troops in Illinois, 
left at the domicile of the Procureur General, speaking to his 
servant. Signed: Lenormand. 


May 31. Petition to Superior Council by Sr. Chapron, 

resident of New Orleans, stating that he 
11% pp. bought from Sr. Blanpain an ass, stipulat- 
Betitten de tebe back ing that he would have no defects, and 
purchase ane sehen paid him 250 livres; at the same time he 
om oo to bought six mares to mate with said ass, 
conmeuans. that does not notice them. Since said ass 


does not answer Chapron’s expectations, he 
prays that Sr. Blanpain be obligated to take him back or to 
furnish a more vigorous one, if he wishes to be paid, and for this 
purpose to cite Mr. Blanpain before the Council. No signature. 


May 31, 1748. Citation issued by D’Au- 


berville. | 
June 3, 1748. Notice of citation served 
Notice served. on Sr. Blanpain at his domicile in New Or- 


leans, by Sheriff Lenormand. 


(To be continued.) 
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“INDEX TO THE SPANISH JUDICIAL RECORDS 
OF LOUISIANA 
LXX. 


November, 1782. 
(Continued from April, 1936, Quarterly) 


BY LAURA L. PORTEOUS. 
With Marginal Notes by Walter Prichard 


Spanish officials appearing in this installment: 


Esteban Miro, Colonel of the Fixed Regiment of Infantry of this 
Place and Governor ad interim of this Province. 


Martin Navarro, Intendant General of this Province and of the 
Royal Treasury. 


Escribanos: Fernando Rodriguez; Rafael Perdomo. 
Attorney: Juan Doroteo del Postigo. 
Assessor: Juan Doroteo del Postigo. 


Pedro Piernas, Lieutenant Colonel of Infantry of Louisiana and 
oy aramid and Civil Commander of the Fort and District of 
atchez. 


Witnesses: (at Natchez), Zenon Trudeau, Brevet Captain and 
Lieutenant of the Regiment of Louisiana; Francisco Manuel 
de las Caxigas, Lieutenant of the Regiment of Louisiana; 
Julian Alvarez (because of the indisposition of Zenon Tru- 
deau; (at New Orleans), Luis Lioteau; Pedro Bertoniere; 
Philipe Guinault. 


English Interpreters: Esteban Minor (at Natchez) ; Juan Joseph 
Duforest (at New Orleans). 


Francisco Paschalis de la Barre, Regidor Perpetuo and Sheriff. 
Reverend Father Antonio de Sedella, Parish Priest. 

Pedro Pizani and Antonio Gosson, Ordinary Ministers. 
Francisco Mufios, Warden of the Royal Prison 

Miguel, a negro, Executioner. 
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Index to Spanish Judicial Records of Louisiana 


November 14, 1782. 


Criminal Proceedings 
against certain persons 
accused of counterfeiting 
the notes of the Royal 
Treasury of this Province. 


No. 3421. 43 pp. 


Court of Governor 
Esteban Miro. 
Assessor, Postigo. 


Escribano, Rodriguez. 
“Iniquitous Sentence.” 


This lengthy suit against certain indi- 
viduals accused of counterfeiting the 
paper money of the Colony is the first 
of its kind found in the Spanish judicial 
records of Louisiana. It is of special 
interest to the student of legal procedure 
in Spanish Louisiana. The entire investi- 
gation of the charges against the accused 
was conducted at Natchez, under the di- 
rection of the Commander of that Post. 
The procedure followed in the investiga- 
tion conformed in general to the French 
system of legal procedure, although the 
report of the investigation was written 
in Spanish. After the completion of the 
investigation at Natchez, the full report 
of these proceedings, along with the per- 
sons of the accused, was forwarded to 
the seat of Colonial Government in New 
Orleans. There, in the Court of Governor 
Miro, the proof of the charges against 
the accused, brought out in the Natchez 
investigation, was reviewed and ap- 
proved; judgment was rendered against 
the accused, sentences passed, and the 
execution of these sentences carried out. 
The proceedings in the case also contain 
materials of interest to the student of 
the history of Spanish Louisiana, which 
throw some light on the economic and 
social conditions in the Colony at that 
time, particularly those in the Natchez 
District.—W. P. 
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This record translated in full, 
beginning with the fly leaf reads: 


1782 
Criminal Prosecution of the ac- 
cused counterfeiters of the Notes 
of the Royal Treasury of this 
Province. 


Iniquitous Sentence 
No. 3421. 
Don Pedro Piernas, Lieutenant 
Colonel of Infantry of Louisiana 
and Military and Civil .Com- 
mander of the Fort and District 
of Natchez. 


It has come to my notice that 
there have appeared in public 
various counterfeit notes, preju- 
dicial to the good faith and detri- 
mental to the confidence due the 
true ones, making the admission 
of these uncertain and frustrating 
the precautions and the provisions 
taken by the Government to fa- 
cilitate commerce for all the in- 
habitants of this Province through 
the circulation of notes. I order 
and command all the residents 
and human beings of this District 
of whatever condition, or state 
they may be, who may have in 
their possession some, or any of 
the notes which appear to be 
false to present themselves, with- 
out delay before me bringing 
with them the said notes to be ex- 
amined and taken up so as to put 
an end to their circulation for all 
time and proceed to the investi- 


gation of the maker and counterfeiter of them for the purpose 
of apprehending him and to inflict upon him the punishment 
that such a crime merits; warning all, or any who should fail to 
present the notes, or denounce the makers of them as this Ordi- 
nance prescribes; and should it be verified after this publication 
that anyone has concealed any of them for the purpose of using 
them, or should it be proven that anyone has intended to do so, 
or actually placed such notes in circulation in this settlement, or 
any other of the Colony he will be held accountable and pun- 
ished as the original counterfeiter and as the maker of the said 
falsified notes; and in order that no person may allege, nor pre- 
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tend ignorance let the present be read, proclaimed and posted 
in the customary and public places of this Post of Natchez this 
fourteenth day of November of one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty two. 

(Signed) Pedro Piernas. 

In the Fort of Natchez on the 
sixteenth day of the month of No- 
vember of the year one thousand seven hundred and eighty two: 
I, Don Pedro Piernas, Lieutenant Colonel of the Regiment of 
Louisiana and Civil and Military Commander of the aforesaid 
Fort and District: having been informed that there have ap- 
peared in public various notes which seem counterfeits and are 
suspected as such; wishing to end their circulation, so prejudi- 
cial to confidence and good faith and as opposed to the measures 
taken by the Government; I have made known, by means of an 
edict, to all the residents and human beings of this Settlement 
that without the least delay to present themselves before me all 
those who have in their possession some, or any of these said 
notes for the purpose of exhibiting them so that they may be 
examined and gathered up and to proceed to the investigation 
of the inventor and counterfeiter of them and his accomplices. 
For this end I must elect two subjects who, in the capacity of 
assistant witnesses, will be present at all the declarations that 
may be judged necessary, in default of an Escribano and in 
conformity to what the instructions provide; I have elected and 
named as such, Brevet Captain and Lieutenant of the Regiment 
of Louisiana, Don Zenon Trudeau, and Don Francisco Manuel 
de las Cagigas (Caxigas), Lieutenant of the same, who have 
promised under their words of honor to proceed faithfully and 
legally with it and in all else, and in testimony whereof they 
signed, with me, the foresaid. Commander, the same day, month 
and year as above contained. 

(Signed) Francisco Manuel de las Caxigas; Zenon Tru- 
deau; Pedro Piernas. 
ee In the abovesaid Fort and fore- 
cited day, month and year I, the 
forenamed Commander, reflecting that the majority of this set- 
tlement who will be called upon to make declarations of their 
knowledge of this cause are English, or French and ignorant of 
the Castillian language, an interpreter will be necessary for the 
understanding that is required, and knowing the aptitude of the 
Aide-Major of this Fort, Don Esteban Minor, for the forenamed 
languages, I elect and appoint him for such Interpreter, and 
having notified him before the two assistant witnesses of his 
election to this office, he accepted and promised under his word 
of honor to exercise it faithfully and legally, and he signed, in 
the presence of the two witnesses, who also signed, with me, the 
day, month and year indicated. 

(Signed) Pedro Piernas; Esteban miner Zenon Trudeau; 
Francisco Manuel de las Caxigas. 


4 
4 
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Declaration of the surgeon of this Gar- In the aforesaid Fort, the eigh- 
ae. Don Josef Labie, first witness in teenth day of the month and year 

included, there appeared before 
me the above cited Commander, the surgeon of this Garrison, 
Saying: that in virtue of the ordinance published he came to 
show a counterfeit note he had in his possession, and having im- 
mediately raised his right hand and made a Sign of the Cross, I 
asked him through the Interpreter and in the presence of the two 
assistant witnesses, whether he swore by God and promised to 
speak the truth in all that he would be questioned? 

A. Yes, he swore and promised. 

Q. How is he called, where was he born and what religion 
does he profess? 

A. He is called Josef Lavie, he was born in Villanueva in 
France, and he professes the R. C. A. R. (Roman Catholic Apos- 
tolic Religion). 

Q. How long has he had the note in his possession which 
he presents, from whom did he obtain it, and for what reason? 

A. It came into his possession about three days ago, and 
was given to him by a young man who sells in Pedro Nitar’s 
store, called Juan Luis Dumont, who owed the witness three 
pesos for treatment and medicine he had administered. Dumont 
gave him a ten peso note, the same that he has presented, so as 
to satisfy the debt. He returned the rest of this amount in good 
small notes, not knowing that the note was counterfeit because 
he had never had one before. 

Q. After he received this note he has presented, has the 
said Dumont given him any others besides, or has he seen any 
sums paid to any others in notes like the one he has shown? 

A. No, he has not received any notes other than the one 
he presented, nor has he seen Dumont pay any person, but he 
has heard it said that Dumont has changed some for small money 
and that those who have received them will come to present 
them to the Commander, as the witness has done, but he does 
not know who they are. 

Q. no he anything more to declare upon the matter? 

A. Oo. 

Q. This, his declaration, having been read to him by the 
Interpreter, he was asked whether he had anything to add to, 
or take from it? | 

A. He has nothing to add to, nor take from it, because it is 
the same as he has given; he is forty years of age, and because it 
is true he signed it, with the interpreter, the witnesses and me, 
the Commander, the said day, month and year. 

(Signed) Joseph Labie; Esteban Minor; Francisco Manuel 
de las Caxigas; Zenon Trudeau; Pedro Piernas. 


Declaration of the dealer, Francisco Successively appeared before 
La Vesper, 2nd witness. me a resident, merchant of this 
Post, who for the same reason as the foregoing witness, showed 
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me a note for the sum of ten pesos, also a counterfeit. I enquired 
of him, after he had taken the customary oath, through the In- 
terpreter, his name, country and religion? 

A. He is called Francisco La Vesper, a native of Bordeaux, 
and his religion is the C. A. R. 

Q. How long has he had the note in his possession which 
he shows, who gave it to him, and for what purpose? 

A. He has kept it for three days. The one who gave it to 
him was the boy called Juan Luis Dumont, who sells in Pedro 
Nitar’s shop, to pay him two pesos he owed him for two bottles 
of liquor he had sold him, and the witness returned eight pesos 
to him in small treasury notes which was the rest of the note. 

Q@. Was it in the day, or at night, when the said Dumont 
brought the said note to him so as to pay him? 

A. It was at night when he brought it, and he could not 
see very clearly. 

Q@. Has he received any other notes from the same Du- 
mont, or any other person, or does he know whether the fore- 
named Dumont may have paid any other sums to other mer- 
chants, or residents of this District? 

A. No, he has not received any notes other than the one 
presented and he does not know whether he has paid any 
amounts to others, but he has heard that the foresaid Dumont 
has changed some of the counterfeit notes; at present he knows 
the name of one called the Catalan, only, and this is as much as 
he can tell. 

Q. The Interpreter after having read him this, his declara- 
tion, asked whether he could add to, or take from it? 

A. No, he has nothing to add to, nor take from his declara- 
tion, as it is the same as he has given; he is aged thirty-eight 
years, and because it is the truth, he signed with the Interpreter, 
the witnesses and me, the Commander. 


(Signed) Esteban Minor; F. La Vespere; Zenon Trudeau; 
Pedro Piernas; Francisco Manuel de las Caxigas. 


Immediately I made appear be- 

Declaration of the Catalan, Juan Gali, fore me, the person of the fore- 
named Catalan, and having made 
him raise his right hand and make the Sign of the Cross, ques- 
tioned him, in the presence of the two assistant witnesses, 
whether he swore by God and promised to speak the truth in 
what he would be questioned? 

A. Yes, he swore and promised. 

Q. What is he called, what is his native country and re- 
ligion 7 

A. His name is Juan Galy, he is a native of Lloret in Cata- 
luna, and he professes the R. C. A. R 

Q. Is it true that he has in his possession some of the 
counterfeit notes? 

A. Yes, he has two, the same that he presents. 


al 
Po 
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Pia From whom has he obtained them, and for what rea- 
son 

A. The one who gave them to him was the boy who sells 
goods in a shop located below the town of Natchez, kept by 
Pedro Nitar; the said boy is called Juan Luis Dumont; he re- 
ceived them from him so as to change them into small money, 
and he actually did change them, giving him notes of the treas- 
ury up to the sum of twenty pesos as the full amount of the notes, 
because each one had a value of ten pesos. 

Q@. Has he received from the said Dumont notes other 
than the two that he presents? Does he know whether the said 
Dumont may have given to others any such counterfeit notes to 
pay for any purchases, or to change them as he has done with 
the witness? 

A. No, he has not received from Dumont, nor any other 
person any more notes than the two he has shown, and as to the 
rest of the question he does not know. 


Q. When he received the notes to change them for the 
said Juan Luis Dumont, was it in the day, or at night? 

A. It was after sunset and, although the sky was some- 
what dark, he could distinguish who it was when he brought 
the notes, one after the other, with an interval of three days 
difference, but both at the hour that he has said. 

Q. Has he anything else to declare upon the matter? 

A. No. 

Q. Having read him his declaration (he was asked) 
whether he had anything to add to, or take from it? 

A. No, because it is the same as he has given; he is aged 
thirty-two years, and he signed it, as did the witnesses and I, 
the Commander. 


(Signed) Francisco Manuel de la Caxigas; Juan Gali; 
Pedro Piernas; Zenon Trudeau. 


In the foresaid Post, on the 
nineteenth of the same month and 
: year, as stated, there presented 
himself before me what seemed to be a countryman, with two 
of the counterfeit notes, saying that he thought them to be such, 
and so as to comply with the published ordinance he came to 
show them, and I, the foresaid Commander, with the two wit- 
nesses, having examined the abovementioned notes, and being 
assured that they were counterfeits, I made him raise his right 
hand and make with it the Sign of the Cross, and asking him by 
means of the Interpreter, in the presence of the same witnesses, 
whether he swore by God and promised to speak the truth in 
what he would be questioned ? 
A. Yes, he swore and promised. 
Q. How is he called, where was he born, and what religion 
‘does he profess? 


+ 
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A. He is called Pedro Nitar, is a native of Lil de Ré in 
France, and his religion is the C. A. R. 


Q. What is his occupation, and is he established in this 
District in the nature of a resident? 

A. His occupation is that of a merchant, and it is only a 
month since he came up from the city so as to sell some mer- 
chandise he brought from it for this purpose. He has lived in 
this Colony eighteen years, always employed in trade with the 
Posts in it under the same conditions that he now trades in this 
(place), without having a fixed establishment. 


Q. How long has he had the notes, and in what way and 
from whom did they come into his possession? 
A. One of them six days ago and the other three. He re- 


ceived them from an English resident of this Post called Yons 


(Jones), master turner (Lathe-maker, or one who turns on a 
lathe) ; having sold him an ell and a half of Limburg cloth he 
was paid for it with two notes, in two payments, each time 
bringing one of ten pesos, which are the same that he has just 
presented. The said Yons still remains indebted to him for eight 
pesos, but he has not paid them. 


Q. Was it in the day, or at night, when Yons paid him the 
said notes? 

A. The first was paid an hour after supper, and the last 
at four o’clock in the afternoon. 


Q. Has he received other notes than those he presents 
from Yons, or any other person, or does he know whether Yons 
may have paid to others in like notes for purchases he might 
have made, or given them so that they might be changed into 
small notes of the Treasury? 

A. The two notes he has shown are the only ones he has 
received from Yons. He has not received others from anybody 
else, and does not know whether Yons has paid to others for 
purchases he may have made, or whether he has changed any 
notes like those the witness has received from the abovesaid. 


Q. When he received the two mentioned notes from Yons, 
was it in the presence of any person who might have witnessed 
the delivery of them to the witness? 

A. No, there were no witnesses unless it might have been 
the boy he keeps in his house to help him sell the goods in his 
shop; as he lives in it, perhaps he may have seen him, but the 
witness can not be sure of it. 


Q. How is this boy called that he says he has in his house? 
How long has he been in it, of what nationality is he and what 
is his age? 

A. He is called Juan Luis Dumont. It is only eighteen 
days since he admitted him into his house for the purpose he has 
already said, he is a native of France from the environs of Bor- 
deaux, and he seems to be about eighteen years of age. 
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Q. Does he know an Englishman called Alexandro Greden, 
a partner of Yons? 

A. He knows the one who has been named because he, the 
witness, has sold him some merchandise at different times when 
he has come to his shop, for which he still owes him. 


Q. At the time he says Greden has been in his house, while 
there or anywhere else has he seen him hold secret, or familiar 
conversation with the said boy, Juan Luis Dumont, and has he 
received from him any notes to change for smaller ones? 

A. He does not know anything respecting the contents of 
the question put to him. 


Q. Has he anything more to say upon the subject of the 
two 
0. 


Q. Having read him his declaration, by means of the In- 
terpreter, he was asked whether he had anything to add to, or 
take from it? 

A. He has nothing to add to, nor take from it, because it 
is the same as he has made, which he affirms; he is aged forty- 
six years, and does not know how to write and for this reason 
he makes a Sign of the Cross; the Interpreter, witnesses and I, 
the Commander, signed in the said Fort, the day, month and 
year as above stated. 


(Signed) Mark X of Pedro Nitar; Esteban Minor; Zenon 
Trudeau; Francisco Manuel de las Caxigas; Pedro Piernas. 


Declaration of Juan Luis Dumont, 5th Immediately I caused to appear 
witness and criminal in these before me and in the presence of 
eee. the assistant witnesses, the per- 
son of Juan Luis Dumont, who is a prisoner in the prison of this 
Fort because of the evidence resulting from the preceding 
declarations, and having made him raise his right hand and 
make with it the Sign of the Cross, asked him, through the 
Interpreter, whether he swore by God and promised to speak 
the truth upon what he would be questioned? 
A. Yes, he swears and promises. 


How is he called, what is his native country, religion, 
and what office does he hold? 

A. He is called Juan Luis Dumont, he was born in Maisac, 
Province of Limusen in France, he professes the R. C. A. R., and 
holds no office, nor occupation, other than that of being em- 
ployed in writing and selling for those who are willing to admit 
him ee be of service to them in their shops for the purpose he has 
stated. 

Q. When he was apprehended and conducted to this Fort 
was he employed, as he says, by anyone? 

A. Yes he was in the service of a dealer who has estab- 
lished his merchandise shop below the town of Natchez, who is 
called Pedro Nitar. 
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Q. How long has he been with him? 

A. It is about ten days since he has entered his house for 
the purpose he has said, when he was apprehended and con- 
ducted to the Fort, and before that he had also been serving in 
the shop of one named Miguel Lopez, three months, who also 
lives below Natchez. 

Q. How long is it since he came to this District, and why 
did he come? 

A. It is some three months since he came to this District 
with the forenamed Miguel Lopez, from the city where he took 
service with him, and he continued selling until the goods were 
disposed of and he did not need the witness. For this reason he 
left him and took service with Pedro Nitar. 


Q. Is it true that he owed the surgeon of this Post three 
pesos? 

A. Yes, he owed him for remedies he had administered. 

Q. Does he still owe him, or has he paid them? 

A. He has already paid them. 

Q. With what money has he paid the said three pesos? 

A. With a ten peso note. 

Q. From whom did he obtain this note, and is it the same 


as has been presented? 

. The one who gave it to him was an Englishman, a resi- 
dent of this District, called Greden, he can not be sure whether 
the note that has been presented is the same, only it is like it and 
in all equal. 

Q. Why and for what purpose did the said Greden give 
him the ten peso note? 

A. To pay three pesos that he owed the witness, for an- 
other resident of the District, called Canidi (Kennedy). The 
witness asked the latter to pay the said three pesos that he owed, 
namely: six reales he had lent him to buy a bottle of wine, one 
day at twelve o’clock and another time at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, for two pesos two reales; these two amounts make 
up the said debt. When Canidi returned, he asked him for a 
settlement, but he answered that he was without money at that 
moment, but that within two days the obligation would be dis- 
charged for him by the foresaid Greden. Canidi appeared after 
some hours and showed him a one escalin (esquelen) note and 
said: This note is false and I know where they are made, in the 
house of Mr. Greden, that the latter with three or four more make 
them. In fact at the end of two days Greden came to the shop 
where the witness was employed and paid him the three pesos 
for those that Canidi owed; when he paid them he called him 
behind his house and told him that Mr. Canidi had charged him 
to pay to him the three pesos he owed, and for this purpose he 
drew three notes out of his pocket and gave him one so that he © 
could change it and return him the rest; as the witness had told him 
that he had no money to return to him, but he would go to see 
whether he could change it, for these reasons Greden answered 


; 
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then that if he went to change the note he had given him, why 
not take the other two to change them also. The witness re- 
ceived the three and went to change them, one of them in the 
house of the surgeon of this Post, with which he paid the three 
pesos he owed, and the other two in the houses of the Catalan 
and of another called Francisco Labesper. Both changed them, 
each being a ten peso note; the change was in small notes of the 
Treasury, and these he gave to the said Greden at the time he 
left for his plantation, after having collected from him the fore- 
said three pesos Canidi owed him. 

is Q. At what hour did he change the three notes referred 

A. The one he gave the surgeon and he changed for him 
was at one o’clock in the day, a little more, or less; and the other 
two that the named Catalan and Francisco Labesper changed for 
him was after sunset. 

Q. Since he received the said three notes from Greden has 
the latter given him any others to change, or does he know 
whether it was for himself, or for anyone else at the Post that 
he has given them to him in change, or to pay for any purchases, 
or debts, that the said Greden might have contracted ? 

A. Neither before, nor since, has he received from Greden 
other than the three notes declared. He does not know whether 
he has given some to anyone else to change, or to pay any debts, but 
some days before he received the three from Greden, he was 
given one by the said Canidi to have changed for him, telling 
him that he would have work to do repairing the houses of the 
dealers of the Posts, but that he had not been able to obtain any, 
with the exception of that for the Catalan, who owed him some- 
thing and had not paid. The witness, fearing he would not 
realize the amount due him, took the note and went with it him- 
self to the house of the Catalan, and there it was changed into 
small notes of the Treasury; upon returning to his house he saw 
Mr. Canidi, who was waiting for him on the bank of the river, 
and there he delivered to him the change from the note, the 
same small bills he had received from the Catalan. 

Q. Does he know an English resident of the District called 
Yons (Jones), and has he received any notes from him, or does 
he know of any others who might have obtained some from him? 

A. He knows him only from having seen: him once, or 
twice, in the shop of his master, Nitar; he came to buy cloth 
from him, which is the same he declares he measured for him, 
and the full amount for the said cloth was paid to Mr. Nitar in 
the two notes, each one for ten pesos, in the presence of this self- 
same witness, which is as much as he knows of the said Yons. 

Q. Has he anything more to declare upon the subject? 

A. So as to verify what he has said about the three notes 
that he received from Greden, he will explain that the day fol- 
lowing when he was at the door of the prison where he was held, 
he observed Mr. Greden making signs to him with his hand, 
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putting his finger to his mouth as if to tell him to keep silence, 
perhaps because he had received the three notes above stated. 
The witness entered his prison and notified the sentinel and an- 
other soldier who were there, so that they might take notice of 
it and could testify to it whenever it would be necessary. The 
witness, for this purpose, having placed himself at the door of 
the prison, not only he, but the forenamed sentinel and soldier, 
saw Greden repeat the same action, namely putting his finger 
to his mouth to indicate silence to him, with some movements 
of the head directed, according to what he thinks, to the same 
end, and afterwards, although he returned to look at him from 
his Calabozo to the one in which Greden is held, he did not 
return to make any more:signs. 

Q. Does he know the names of the sentinel and the soldier 
who observed the motions made by Greden? 

A. Yes, he knows the sentinel; he is called Betanzos, and 
the other soldier is a prisoner, who is held in the same jail with 
the witness; he is named Salgado. 

Q. When the forenamed Canidi told him that Greden was 
one of those who made the false notes, why did he not report to 
his master so that the latter might communicate with me, or the 
witness direct himself to me in person to explain to me, as he 
should, so that I might know of it? 

A. The reason why he had not communicated it to his 
master, nor to the Commander, who questions him, was because 
he did not believe what Canidi had told him could be true. 

Q. Did he receive any recompense from Greden for his 
efforts to change the notes? 

A. He did not give him any recompense. 

Q. Did the witness not suspect from Canidi’s antecedents 
that the notes Greden gave him might be counterfeits, consider- 
ing that he had indicated that they were being made in his house 
-_ that he, Greden, was one of the counterfeiters of the said 
notes? 

A. Nothwithstanding the previous knowledge he had of 
Canidi, he did not give him credit for it, neither did he suspect 
Greden’s notes to be counterfeit, and because he thought them 
to be good he took them to be changed in the manner he has 
declared. 

Q. After this, his declaration, was read to him by the 
Interpreter, (and he was asked) whether he had anything to add 
to, or take from it? 

A. He has nothing to add to, nor take from his declara- 
tion, because it is the same as he has made and has affirmed 
therein; he has not yet completed his seventeenth year, and he 
signed, with the Interpreter, the witnesses and me, the Com-. 
mander, in the said Fort on the same day, month and year as 
above contained. 

(Signed) Jean Luis Dumont; Estevan Minor; Francisco 
Manuel de las Cagigas; Pedro Piernas; Zenon Trudeau. 


, 
‘ 
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Successively I made appear be- 

the fore me and the two assistant 

witnesses, the soldier, Santiago 

Bertanzos, who was cited in the foregoing declaration, and hav- 

ing made him raise his hand and make with it a Sign of the 

Cross, I asked him whether he swore by God and promised the 
King to speak the truth in whatever he would be questioned? 


A. Yes, he swears and promises. 


ae Q. How is he called, where was he born, what is his re- 
ligion and profession? 


A. He is called Santiago Betanzos, he was born in Guana- 
juata in the Kingdom of Mexico, and is of the C. A. R. religion. 


Q. Some days ago was he a sentinel at the prison of this 
Fort, and was there a boy prisoner of French nationality in it? 


Q. During the time he was a sentinel did the foresaid boy 
hold any conversation with him? 


A. He had no conversation with him other than to have 
been called by him to ask him to observe the signs an English- 
man was making, who is also a prisoner in the Guard House of 
this Fort, whose name he does not know and only knows him 
because he has seen him employed as a carpenter on the build- 
ings of this Fort. He is of great stature and of red color, and 
the witness having directed his attention to him in consequence 
of what the boy prisoner had said, he observed that the 
foresaid English Carpenter was making some signs. 


Q. What were they? 


A. The signs that the witness saw and distinguished were 
those of putting his finger to his mouth, making, as he judged, 
a gesture to be silent and also he applied to his neck, his own 
finger, as much as to insinuate that he ran the risk of his head. 
This was as much as he saw, and that passed during the time he 
was on duty as sentinel in the prison. 

Q. Was it only the witness who observed the movements 
~ < aoe or was there any other who might have seen them 
also 

A. When the witness saw him he was also being observed 
by a prisoner in the same jail in which the boy is held, called 
Leandro Salgado, but no one else. 

Q. After having read his declaration to him, he was asked 
whether he had anything to add to, or take from it? 

A. No, because it is the same as he has given, and he 
affirms it because it is the truth; he is aged thirty-one years, 
and he signed it, with the witnesses, who also signed together 
with me, the Commander. 


(Signed) Santiago Betanzos; Francisco Manuel de las Cagi- 
gas; Zenon Trudeau; Pedro Piernas. 


§ 


| 
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Immediately I caused to have 

presented before me, assisted by 

: two witnesses, the soldier Lean- 

dro Salgado, who is held a prisoner in the jail of this Fort, in 

| consequence of the foregoing statement, and having made him 

ia raise his right hand and make with it a Sign of the Cross, I asked 

| him whether he swears by God and promised the King to speak 
| the truth in what he will be questioned? 

A. Yes, he swears and promises. 


Q. How is he called, what is his native country and re- 
ligion ? 


. His name is Leandro Salgado, Mexico is his native 
country, and his religion is the C. A. R. 
| Q. When he was held in the prison was there also a pris- 
oner, a French boy, in it? 
| A. Yes, the witness was already a prisoner there when 
they brought in the French boy, about whom he is questioned 
) and who still is in the same jail with the witness. 

Q. At the time he states, did he hold any conversation 
with the said boy, or has he confided any secrets concerning the 
reasons for his imprisonment? 

A. He has not held any conversation with the one about 
whom he is questioned, on the subject of his imprisonment, nor 
any other, except one day he called him to tell him that he must 
come to see the signs an English carpenter was making to him; 
- the said carpenter the witness has seen sometimes working as 
| such in this Fort, and who is at present under arrest in the Guard 
| House of the said Fort. He was a witness to the said signs, as 
was also Santiago Betanzos, who was at that time a sentinel in 
the prison. They both agreed to observe the signs the boy said 
the Englishman was making, which they did see. 

What were the signs the Englishman was making to 
im? 

A. There were two that the witness observed. One, he 
raised his head making a motion with it, and the other he put 
his finger to his mouth, as much as to insinuate that he must be 
silent. After that he did not see him make any other signs. 

Q. Does he know whether there may have been anyone 
else besides himself and Betanzos, who might have also observed 
| the abovesaid signs? 
| A. He does not know whether there were any others be- 
| . sides the two stated. 

a Q. Has he anything to add to, or take from, his declara- 
tion after it was read to him? 

A. No, because it is the same that he has given, and he 
affirms what he has declared in it; he is aged nineteen years, 
and he signed it, with the witnesses and me, the Commander. 


(Signed) Leandro Salgado; Francisco Manuel de las Cagi- 
gas; Zenon Trudeau; Pedro Piernas. 


— 
| 
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Sth witness fore me the person of the sai 
ee Canidi, who by the citation of the 

forenamed Juan Luis Dumont has been imprisoned in this Fort, 
and, after having taken the customary oath, he placed his right 
hand upon the Holy Evangelists in conformity to his religion; by 
means of the Interpreter and in the presence of the two wit- 
nesses, I questioned him as to how he is called, what is his native 
country, and what religion does he profess? 

A. His name is Juan Canady (Kennedy), he was born in 
Ireland, and his religion is Catholic R. A. 

Q. How long has he resided in this District, and what 
office does he exercise here? 

A. He has lived in this District for about five years, em- 
ployed in writing and keeping the accounts for one and another 
residents and traders, who might call him for this purpose. 


Q. Was he at the present time employed in any house? 
A. Yes, he was employed in Mr. Dewall’s house, who is a 
resident and also a merchant of this Post. 


Q. Was he ever present at any time in the shop of a 
Frenchman called Pedro Nitar, who lives in the town below 
Natchez? 

A. Yes, he has been present there several times. 

Q. Does he know there a boy of the same French nation, 
who sells goods in the foresaid shop of Nitar? | 

A. He has known there the one about whom he is ques- 
tioned, and he sells in the foresaid shop. He also knew him in 
that of one named Miguel, and the said boy is called Luis. 


Q. Has the witness, on any occasion, bought anything 
from the said boy who is in Nitar’s shop? 

A. He has never bought anything in the said shop. 

Q. Has he had any friendship for the forementioned boy, 
and has he on any day lent him any sum of money? 

A. He has never had any greater intercourse with him, 
except when he was present in the house with others to amuse 
himself. He asked him to lend him 6 reales, which he did, and 
on the same day he also asked him for two pesos two reales 
more, so that the witness could pay the expenses for the food 
and drink, which constituted his share of what he and the rest 
of his companions with whom he had been amusing himself were 


made to pay. 
| Q. Has he paid the said boy the sums that he declares he 
lent him? 

A. He has given on account for the three pesos that he 
owes the boy, an English handkerchief with small dots, only, 
which amounts to one peso and a half, and it was for such a price 
as he received it, and there still remains due the other peso and 
a half, the remainder of the said sum. 


+ 
| 
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Q. Has the said boy at any time after, asked him to pay 
the remainder that he declares he still owes him? 


A. No, and he once suggested to him that when he would 
be in need of the money he must ask for it. 


Q. Has he at any time shown the boy any small note, tell- 
ing him that is was counterfeit? 


A. Yes, he showed him a note of one real, so that he could 
compare it with another in order to see whether, or not, it was 
a counterfeit. 


Q. Did he say anything more to the said boy, and what 
did the latter answer upon the presentation of his note? 


A. After he had compared the witness’ note with the other 
the boy produced, neither of the two could decide whether, or 
not, the one belonging to him was a counterfeit, and the witness 
kept his own. 


Q. How does he know that the false notes were being 
made in the house of one named Greden, and that the latter was 
one of the counterfeiters, together with some four, or five, other 
companions, residents of the District? 


A. He has never named the said Greden, nor any one else, 
as the makers of the false notes, nor said that they were printed 
in his house, nor in any other person’s because he did not know 
and does not know any such thing. 


Q. How can he say he does not know such a thing, which 
is contrary to the truth and the oath he has taken, when it ap- 
pears from the declaration of the said Dumont that he told him 
he knew the money was counterfeited in Greden’s house, and 
that the latter with others were the counterfeiters? 


A. He did not say any such thing to the said boy, but one 
day when the latter showed the witness a one peso note, while he 
was serving in Miguel’s shop, and told him that paper money 
was good because one could carry a considerable amount with 
him on account of the lightness of it. He, Canidi, answered, this 
is true and that he knew a man of such ability that he was capa- 
ble of counterfeiting notes, but that they (the authorities) did 
not know it. Having questioned him as to how the man is called 
that he mentioned, and did he live in this District, the witness 
answered him that he was not actually in it, but lived with the 
Chicachas (Chickasaw) Nation and is called Felipe Alstons. 
This eg the only thing he said to the forenamed boy, and noth- 
ing else. 

Q. Has he now, or has he, at any time, been friendly with 
the said Greden, or has he heard it said by anyone that counter- 
feit notes were made in the latter’s house, or has he any suspi- 
cions about him? 

A. He has not had, nor has he any familiarity with the one 
who is named, nor has he heard anything said about him, nor 
has he formed the least suspicions. 


\ 
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Q. How can he say what he has just declared, when it 
appears from the declaration already cited, that Mr. Greden 
paid the three pesos for him that he has declared he owed the 
foresaid boy, Luis? 

; A. He does not know whether, or not, Mr. Greden has 
paid the debt referred to for him, but if this is true he has never 
— of it to him, nor has he ever asked Greden to pay it for 

im. 

Q. Has he at any time owed, or does he now owe, any 
amount to a merchant who lives in the town below Natchez, 
commonly called the Catalan? 

A. Yes, he owes him something for goods he has sold him 
on credit, but he does not know how much it amounts to. 


Q. Has he at any time gone to the boy, Luis, to ask him 
to change some ten peso notes into smaller money, and did the 
said boy change it and deliver to him the full amount of the note? 

A. No, he has never had anything more to do with the 
said boy, nor any transaction with him, other than he has de- 
clared, nor has he employed him in anything else. 

Q. Does he know a man called Yons, in the District, and 
does he know whether he has close friendship for and holds 
intimate communication with the foresaid Greden? 

A. He knows the said Yons by sight, only, and has heard 
it said that he is an intimate friend of Greden, that they live and 
work together. This is all he can say about them. 

Q. After reading to him this, his declaration, he was asked 
whether he had anything to add to, or take from it? 

A. There is nothing for him to add to, nor take from it, 
because it is the same that he has made which is affirmed; he 
is aged twenty-six years, and he signed it, with the interpreter, 
the witnesses and me, the Commander, in the said Post of 
Natchez on the day, month and year as above expressed. 


(Signed) John Kennedy; Francisco Manuel de las Cagigas;. 


Estevan Minor; Zenon Trudeau; Pedro Piernas. 


In the abovesaid Fort of 
Natchez, the twentieth of the 
appeared before me, a resident of this District, who said he came 
to show a note that he had, in accordance with the ordinance 
published, and I, together with the assistant witnesses, having 
recognized it to be one of the counterfeit notes for the sum of 
ten pesos, I made him place his right hand upon the Holy Evan- 
gilists and take the accustomed oath in conformity to his re- 
ligion, (he was asked) by the Interpreter: 

Q. How is he called, where was he born, and what re- 
ligion does he profess? 

A. He is called Geremias Brayem (Bryan), he was born 
in Virginia, and he professes the Protestant Religion. 


same month and year indicated, | 


~ 
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Q. How long ago is it since he settled in this District? 

A. He came to it about three years ago, after there was 
a revolution in this Post, when he came, with his family, to culti- 
vate the plantation that he owns. 

Q. How long has he had the note in his possession, that he 
presents, and from whom did he receive it? 

A. While he was absent from his plantation, his wife re- 
ceived the said note from one named Graus Mories, to pay a sum 
of money he owed the witness, and his wife having heard it said 
that an ordinance had been published, she sent the said note to 
him while he was in the town below Natchez, where he had 
come to transact certain business, and having wished to buy 
some goods with the said note, they told him it was one of the 
counterfeits, and for this reason he immediately took the road 
to this Fort so as to show it to the Commander, as he has done. 

Q. Does he know whether the said Graus Moris has paid 
anyone else with other such notes, or changed any? 

A. He does not know. 

Q. Does he know, or has he heard it said, in the District, 
who might be the maker of the said notes, or whether anyone is 
suspected ? 

A. He does not know, nor has he heard it said who might 
be the maker, nor does he suspect anyone, and as the witness 
has settled at a distance of ten leagues from the Fort, he has 
very little communication with the rest of the inhabitants. 

Q. After reading this, his declaration to him he was asked 
whether he has anything to add to, or take from it? 

A. He has nothing to add to, nor take from it, because it 
is the same as he has given; he is aged twenty-three years, and 
he signed, with the Interpreter, witnesses and me, the already 
known Commander, the said day, month and year. 


(Signed) Jeremiah O Bryan; Francisco Manuel de las Cagi- 
gas; Esteban Minor; Zenon Trudeau; Pedro Piernas. 


Consequently I made appear 
before me, because of the citation 
which precedes, the said Graus 
Moris, and receiving from him the customary oath, by means of 
the Interpreter, and in the presence of the witnesses (he was 
questioned) : | 
How is he called, where was he born, and what is his 
religion? 
His name is Graus Moris, he is a native of Virginia, 
and he professes the Protestant Religion. | 
Q. Is it true that he paid Geremias Brayem a debt he owed 
him with a ten peso note, which he gave to his wife, because 
the forenamed Brayem was absent from his plantation? 
A. Yes, this is true about what he is questioned. 
Q@. Does he know who gave him the said note, and how 
did it come into his possession? | 
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A. The one who gave it to him is named Guillermo Yons, 
a partner of another called Greden; the reason why he came to 
have received it from the said Yons was because the latter, 
knowing the witness held an obligation, or note, of a resident 
named Benjamin Carel, payable in full next January, the said 
Yons proposed to the witness, that if he was willing to transfer, 
or would transfer to him, for collection, the said note, he would 
give him ten pesos in ready money, and the rest of the said 
obligation would be paid to him next December. The witness 
agreed to it and received from Yons the foresaid note, which is 
the same that he delivered to Brayem’s wife, and in this way 
he paid with it what he owed him, and Yons still owes him the 
rest. He has heard it said that the obligation he gave to Yons, 
as he has stated, has passed into Greden’s possession. 

Q. Does he know, or has he heard it said, that Yons has 
given to others some of these notes, or that Greden has done so 
either, and if he has heard it said who might have been the 
maker of the counterfeit notes, or does he suspect anyone? 

A. He has no knowledge of any kind, neither does he sus- 
pect who it might be. 

Q. After having read this, his declaration, to him by means 
of the Interpreter he was asked whether he had anything to add 
to, or take from it? 

A. No, he has nothing to add to, nor take from it, because 
it is the same that he has just made; he is aged twenty-six years, 
and as he did not know how to sign, he made the following 
mark, which is customary, in the presence of the Interpreter, 
the witnesses and me, the Commander. 


(Signed) Mark X of Graus Moris; Estevan Minor; Francisco 
Manuel de las Cagigas; Zenon Trudeau; Pedro Piernas. 


In the foresaid Fort of Natchez, 
‘Declaration of Ensign Josef Campana, on the twenty first of the same 
ordered to appear before me, and assisted by the two witnesses, 
the Ensign of the Regiment of Louisiana, Josef Campana, who is 
of this Garrison, as having been commissioned to make the arrest 
of the Englishmen, named Greden and Yons, and having ques- 


tioned him upon his word of honor whether he promised by God © 


and the King to speak the truth in what would be asked of him? 


A. He said, yes, he promised. 
Q. Where, and in what manner, were the said Greden and 
Yons apprehended? 

A. The witness, accompanied by a resident of the District, 
called Adan Bingaman, and several others, having left this Fort 
at half past eight, by order of the Commander, so as to effect 
the arrest of the two forenamed, they took the road leading to 
the plantation of the one named Greden, and having arrived 
there at twelve of the said night, and knocking on the door, 
Greden himself got up and opened it, and the witness and 


month and year already stated, I 


‘ 
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those who accompanied him entered the house and took him 
immediately and also the man named Yons, who they found 
sleeping there. Subsequently they searched all the house, so as 
to find whatever property, or instruments there might be, in 
fulfillment of the instructions they carried from the Commander, 
but they did not find anything. They gathered up all the papers 
and manuscripts that Greden had in a small chest, and with 
these and the two prisoners, above stated, they returned to the 
Fort and arrived at two o’clock at night. At the proper time 
the witness delivered the foresaid papers to the Commander, 
and in consequence he ordered him to put a pair of irons on each 
one and to conduct them separated, one to the Guard Room of 
the Troops and the other to the Guard Room of the Police Sta- 
tion, where they are now held under arrest. The witness added 
that in order to facilitate and shorten the return to the Fort with 
the forestated Greden and Yons, after apprehending them on 
the plantation, as he has explained, he made Yons mount on the 
back of his horse, so as to conduct him, and the foresaid Adan 
Bingaman conveyed the man named Greden on his in the same 
manner. 

Q. During the march, did he perceive Yons making any 


demonstration so as to attempt an escape, or did he hear any- 
thing said that might have given him a reason to suspect anyone? 
A. Hedid not observe in Yons any evidence that he wished 
to escape, nor did he hear any expression, and although he might 
have said something to the witness, he would not have under- 
stood because he lacks knowledge of the English Language. 


Q@. After reading his declaration to him, has he anything 
to add to, or take from it? 

A. There is nothing to take from, nor add to it, because 
it is the same that he has given; he is aged twenty-five years, 
and he signed it, with the two assistant witnesses and me, the 
Commander, at the Fort of Natchez, the day, month and year as 
above stated. 


(Signed) Jose Campana; Francisco Manuel de las Cagigas; 
Zenon Trudeau; Pedro Piernas. 


Immediately I made appear 

_ before me, in the presence of the 

assistant witnesses, the person of 

Mr. Adan Bingaman, in consequence of the foregoing citation. 

He was made to take the customary oath, putting his hand on 

the Holy Evangelists, by means of the Interpreter, according to 
his rite. 


Q. How is he called, where was he born, and what listen 
does he profess? 

' A. He is called Adan Bingaman, he was born in Virginia, 

and his religion is the Protestant. 
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_  Q. Was he one of those commissioned for the apprehen- 
sion of the men named Greden and Yons? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where were they taken and how? 

A. The witness was named to go with the Ensign, Don 
Josef Campana, and others to arrest the two called Greden and 
Yons. They left at eight or nine o’clock at night from this Fort; 
at about twelve o’clock of the same they arrived at Greden’s 
plantation, and having called him to the door, the said Greden 
opened it, and immediately the witness and the rest who accom- 
panied him threw themselves upon him and took him. The same 
was done with Yons, who was in the same house. Having in- 
vestigated, in conformity to the orders that Don Josef Campana 
carried, they did not find any property except some papers and 
manuscripts which Greden had in a small chest. The foresaid 
Don Josef Campana, having gathered them up, he ordered them 
all to conduct the two arrested men, Yons on Don Josef Cam- 
pana’s horse and Greden upon that of the witness, so as to better 
convey them and shorten the road. They arrived with them at 
the Fort at two o’clock at night, and presented them to the Com- 
mander, who ordered them taken to separate prisons. 

Q. When he conducted Greden, as he says, on his horse, 
did the witness observe whether he made any attempt to escape, 
and did he propose anything to this effect? 

A. No. He understood Greden would make some effort 
to escape, because he did ask the witness, during the journey 
to untie him and let him escape, telling him it could be done 
upon arriving at a certain difficult part they had to pass, and 
that after putting him on the ground he could scream, he flees, 
he flees, and when the rest would take heed to his cries he would 
have already escaped, and they would think the witness had no 
part in his flight and would attribute it to his having been badly 
tied, which had helped him to escape without the witness being 
able to remedy it. With this pretext as an excuse, he could 
protect himself; but the witness would not consent to his de- 
mand. 

Q. Was what he has set forth heard by any other person 
besides those who accompanied the witness? 

A. The witness alone and no one else heard what he has 
set forth that Greden said to him. 

Q. After the Interpreter had read this, his declaration, to 
him, he was asked whether he had anything to add to, or take 
from it? 

A. No, because it conforms to what he has declared, and 
he affirms it; he is aged twenty-four years, and he signed it, 
with the Interpreter, the two witnesses and me, the Commander. 
Bien (properly), in the margin, valid. (Note: These words 
refer to a correction made in the text.—L. L. P.) 


(Signed) Adam Bingaman; Zenon Trudeau; Estevan Minor; 
Francisco Manuel de las Cagigas; Pedro Piernas. 


~ 
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In the foresaid prison, the 
twenty-second of the already said 
month and year, I, the above 
mentioned Commander, made appear before me, assisted by the 
two witnesses, the person of one named Greden, who is held 
under arrest in the Guard House of this Garrison by the citation 
of Juan Luis Dumont, and having made him place his right hand 
upon the Holy Evangelists and take the customary oath, accord- 
ing to his religion, he was asked, through the Interpreter: 

Q. How is he called, where was he born, what religion 
does he profess, what is his state, and what office does he hold? 

A. His name is Alexandro Greden, he is a native of Penn- 
sylvania, his religion Presbyterian, he is of the married state, 
and his office, or employment, is that of a carpenter. 

Q. Does he know why he is a prisoner, who arrested him 
and how? 

A. He thinks he is a prisoner because he has passed one 
of the counterfeit notes. The one who arrested him was a Span- 
ish Official, who, together with a resident named Bingaman and 
others, went to his house at night, and upon calling him to his 
door, which the witness opened to see who was calling, they 
threw themselves upon him and immediately made him a pris- 
oner. 

Q. When they arrested him in his house, as he says, did 
they also take there, one named Yons? 

A. Yes, at the same time as the witness. 

Q. Why was Yons in his house? 

A. He was in his house because the said Yons paid the 
witness for his maintainance, and he worked there at his trade 
of a lathe turner. It was three weeks before that he entered 
into an agreement with the witness to board him, paying him the 
ordinary rates. 


Q@. Does he know one named Juan Canadi, and has he 
now, or has he had at any time, a close friendship for him? 

A. He is acquainted with one named Juan Canadi and 
knows him to be engaged in writing and drawing up accounts 
for various residents and dealers of this settlement, but the wit- 
ness has never had any close friendship for him. 


Q. Has he, at any time, been in the shop of a merchant 
called Pedro Nitar, who lives in the town below Natchez? 

A. Yes, he knows him and has been in his shop several 
times. 


Q. Has he known there, a boy, named Luis Dumont, who 
sells goods, and has he held any communication or intimacy with 
the latter? 

A. He has known the boy, who is named, in Nitar’s house, 
the times he has been there, and also before, when he sold in 
the shop of one named Miguel Lopez, but he has never had inter- 
course, nor any communication with the said boy. 


| 
‘ 
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Q. Has he at any time when he was present in Nitar’s 
shop, paid to the foresaid boy, three pesos that the named 
Canady owed him, giving him for the purpose a ten peso note? 

A. No, he has never paid the said boy, about whom he is 
ee the three pesos for Canady, nor any other person 
either. 

Q. How can he say no, considering the oath he has taken, 
when it appears, from the declaration of this same Dumont, that 
the witness, when he paid the said three pesos, told him that 
Canadi had charged him to pay them for him, and in conse- 
quence thus he executed the commission with a ten peso note, 
asking Dumont to return him the rest of the money, and that 
the latter answered he did not have any small change, but would 
go to get some; then the witness told him if he went to change 
the note he had given him he might at the same time change two 
others that he had, each one also for ten pesos, and that Dumont 
having received the three from the witness’ own hand, went to 
change them into smaller notes of the Royal Treasury, and upon 
returning with them he gave him the total amount, retaining for 
himself the three pesos that he was due to collect from Canadi, 
and in fact the witness received the remainder that same after- 
noon a little before he returned to his plantation? 
| A. He has never been charged by the said Canadi to pay 

to the said Dumont the three cited pesos for him, nor to any 
other person, and that not for this reason, nor any other, has he 
ever given Dumont any note, and it is untrue that he delivered 
the three notes to Dumont, or received from him any sum. 

Q. From whom did he get the note that he declared above 
to have been a counterfeit and for which he thinks he is now 
held a prisoner, what person gave it to him, and for what reason? 

A. The note which he has declared, was given to him by 
his companion, Yons. As he was passing by the house of one 
named the Catalan, who lives below Natchez, the latter asked 
him for some six pesos and reales that he owed him. The wit- 
ness finding himself without money and seeing his foresaid part- 
ner passing there, he asked him whether he had any money; 
Yons told him yes, he had a ten peso note in his possession, did 
he wish to have it? The witness answered yes, he needed it, but that 
he, Greden, before receiving it warned him to be careful that 
it was not one of the counterfeits. Yons assured him that it was 
not, saying he had gone to the Fort to see Don Zenon Trudeau to 
have him examine it, and that he had told him it was good; then 
he took the note referred to from his partner, went to the Cata- 
lan’s house, and with it paid the six reales and pesos he owed 
him. The Catalan returned to him the rest. he said note, 
according as he is now convinced, was one of the counterfeits 
and perhaps the cause of his imprisonment. 

Q. Does he know where it was made, from whom did his 
partner Yons obtain the said note, has he seen any others in his 
possession, and what use has he made of them? 


| 
| 
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_ A. After what he has just declared took place, he returned 
with his partner, Yons, to his plantation; he questioned him, 
asking from whom had he obtained the abovesaid note, and he told 
him it had been given to him by the already named Luis Dumont, 
with the other two, on account for some pigs that he wished to 
buy from him and that Yons had to sell. For some time past 
he has not seen his partner with any ten peso notes other than 
the above-mentioned; but yes, he has seen some others, such as 
several for two pesos and a half, that he thinks were counter- 
wg and these he has distributed among the people of the Dis- 

ct. 

Q. Does he know, or has he heard it said, who was the 
maker and counterfeiter of the said notes? 


A. He knows the maker and counterfeiter of the said 
notes is and has been his partner, Yons. 


Q. How and why does he know that his partner, Yons, has 
been the counterfeiter of the said notes? 


A. He knows it because the witness met him one day, in 
the woods, at four arpents distant from his plantation, among 
the canes, occupied in counterfeiting the notes. Yons, having 
perceived the witness, he hid the instruments, making a pretense 
of doing other things, but the witness questioning him as to what 
he was seeking here, he answered, nothing; he, Greden, replied 
that this was impossible, as he had seen him hide something. 
He insisted upon it, with efficacy, that he must tell him, as it 
would not make any difficulty for him, since he was his friend 
and could trust him. It was then that Yons let him see what he 
was making and showed him four stamps with which he made the 
notes; at the time he told him he was perfecting the ten peso 
note, but lacked one detail which the witness does not remember. 


Q. Of what material were the stamps that he says Yons 
showed him, and does he know the way in which he printed and 
made the foresaid notes with them, and whether there were 
many of them that he counterfeited ? 


A. The foresaid stamps were of tin, but he does not know 
how Yons printed with them, because he has never seen him 
make them, and that likewise he does not know the amount he 
could have made, as the witness has not received from him any 
other than the one of ten pesos he has previously declared. 


Q. Does he know where the foresaid stamps went, to- 
gether with the rest of the instruments with which Yons counter- 
feited the notes? 


A. The said stamps and the rest of the instruments are 
hidden in the same place where the witness surprised Yons 
counterfeiting the notes with them. 


Q. Has he placed any mark on the place where he says he 
found the said instruments, so as to be able to recognize it and 
find it with them? 
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A. He has not put any signal in the place indicated, but 
the witness knows where it is and will show where they are, and 
no one else but himself or Yons can find them. 

Q. Does he know, or has Yons confided in him, whether 
he had to rely on any one else for the construction of the stamps 
and the rest of the instruments, and whether there were other 
accomplices with him, who may have helped him in the counter- 
feiting and circulation of the said notes? 

A. Yons has never confided in him whether he has had 
to rely on any person for the purpose; hie does not know whether 
he had an accomplice in his work, but he is convinced he had 
some assistance to put the numbers on all the counterfeit notes. 

Q. While on the road, when he was conveyed as a prisoner 
on Adan Bingaman’s horse, did the witness beg him to let him 
escape? 

A. What is contained in this question is true. 

Q. Since his arrest and imprisonment in this Fort, has he 
seen Juan Luis Dumont at any time? 

He has seen him from the soldiers’ quarter where the 
witness is detained; the said Dumont appeared at the door of 
the jail where he is held as a prisoner. 

Q. Did he make any signs to the said Dumont from the 
guard house where the witness has been held since his arrest? 

A. Yes, he saw Dumont at the door of the jail while the 
witness was at that of the Guard House, it seemed to him that 
the said Dumont was going to say something, and knowing that 
this was not permitted he made a movement with his head and 
a sign to be silent, by putting his finger to his mouth for this 
purpose. 

Q. After the Interpreter had read him this, his declaration, 
he was asked whether it is the same as he has made? 

A. It is the same that he has made and is what he has 
affirmed in it, and he signed it, saying he is aged thirty years; 
the Interpreter likewise signed, and also the two assistant wit- 
nesses, and I, the Commander, in the said Fort, the day, month 
and year as above. 


(Signed) Aleser Graydon; Francisco Manuel de las Cagi- 
gas; Estevan Minor; Zenon Trudeau; Pedro Piernas. 


ee In consequence of the declara- 
on tion of Alexandro Greden, who 
a or: assured them he knew the place 
where his partner, Yons, had showed him the instruments re- 
ferred to, I, the said Commander, commissioned Ensign Don 
Josef Campana, so that he, with an escort of Troops from this 
Garrison and accompanied by the Interpreter, who conducted 
the said Alexandro Greden to the place he had indicated, for 
the purpose of showing them the forestated instruments and to 
gather them up for the greater proof of the act, and the said 
Ensign, with the escort and the foresaid Interpreter, having 


a 
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arrived at a place in the woods that the forenamed Greden said 
and recognized to be the same as he had declared Yons had 
showed him the machine and the rest of the instruments, and 
as he also affirmed that it was here they were deposited and 
hidden; immediately the Commissioned Don Josef Campana, the 
Interpreter, and the rest that accompanied him, inspected, ex- 
amined and reconnoitered with the greatest attention, and a 
minute search was made of the site indicated, and neither in it, 
nor in all its immediate surroundings, did they find such instru- 
ments, nor any sign that they had been there, and Greden pre- 
tended that they had already been taken away from the place. 
The abovesaid Ensign returned with the forenamed prisoner, 
Greden, the Interpreter and the escort to this Fort, where they 
reported to me, before the assistant witnesses, all that had oc- 
curred, and in testimony whereof, I set this down as a matter 
of record, and the two witnesses and I, the Commander, signed 
in the said Fort, the same day, month and year as above. 


(Signed) Zenon Trudeau; Francisco Manuel de las Cagi- 


gas; Pedro Piernas. 


In the stated Fort, the twenty- 
Eve, third of the same month and 
year, there appeared before me 
a young citizen of this District, saying that he came to communi- 
cate what he knew and had seen in the matter concerning the 
two prisoners who were in this Fort, named Greden and Yons, 
and having heard him immediately, I made him take the cus- 
tomary oath. He placed his right hand upon the Holy Evan- 
gelists, and questioning him, through the Interpreter, in the 
presence of the two. assistant witnesses, he was asked how is he 

called, what is his country and religion? 
He is called Nataniel Ive, he is a native of Virginia, 

and is of the Protestant Religion? 
i Q. How does he happen to know the said Greden and 
ons? 

A. He knows Greden because he had been living in his 
house, learning there the trade of a carpenter, which the said 
Greden was teaching him, and Yons because he had also lived 
in the same house. 

Q. When they took the two forenamed, did the witness 
then live in the said house? 

A. No, he had already left there some days before, so as 
to avoid disputes that he had been having daily with Greden; 
but the night they took him and Yons too, the witness happened 
to be sleeping at Greden’s house, because upon coming from 
above, from Bayou Santa Catalina, where he had been to look 
for a horse of his own that was missing, he passed by his planta- 
tion and entering the house somewhat late, Greden insisted that 
he remain there to sleep, and in the morning he could go; in fact 
thus he did, and for this reason he was in the said house when 
they were taken. 
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_Q. Why was Yons employed in Greden’s house, with what 
motive did he make his home there, and does he know whether 
Greden and Yons had any close friendship and secret confer- 
ence? 

A. Yons worked at his trade of lathe turner and lived in 
the said house because he paid Greden for his lodging and board, 
and he is known to have very intimate friendship for Yons. The 
witness has seen the two repeated times talking in secret and to 
go out alone to converse in the field. 

Q. Has he seen any other resident with them, or any per- 
sons who might also be very intimate and have frequent con- 
versation with both? 


A. No. 
Q. Does he know one named Juan Canadi, and has he 


seen many people assembled at Greden’s house at any time? 

A. He knows something of the one named, but has seen 
him only once in the said house, some fifteen days before Gre- 
den’s imprisonment. 

Q. Does he know for what purpose the cited Canadi was 
on Greden’s plantation? 

A. He does not know the motive that brought Canadi to 
the said plantation; he only knows that he arrived there one 
afternoon, that he passed the night there and on the morning 
of the following day he left. 

Q. On the night that he says Canadi slept at the planta- 
tion, did he observe any conversation apart and secret among the 
three, Canadi, Greden and Yons? 

A. The witness could not observe him because he did not 
then live in Greden’s house, and he only knows what he has set 
forth because when Canadi arrived on the afternoon cited he 
was working there, but left to go to his own place, and on the 
following day the witness returning met him again and saw him 
depart the same morning. 

Q. Has he seen any notes like those that circulate in the 
Colony, in place of money, in the possession of Greden and the 
named Yons, and does he know whether they may have effected 
some purchases with them, or satisfied any debts they might 
have contracted? 

A. He has seen in the possession of one and the other 
several small notes, but he can not be sure whether they were 
good or bad, and, yes, he does know that Greden bought some 
cloth and other merchandise with the said notes, that is, he used 
them to pay for his purchases, but he does not know whether 
he may have paid any debts. 

Q. Does he know where he bought the said cloth and 
merchandise? | 

A. Greden told him that he bought the cloth in the shop 
of one such, Nitar, who lives below Natchez. and that he in- 
ferred he had also bought the rest of the effects that he saw 
Greden bring to his house, at the same shop. 
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Q. Does he know why Greden and Yons are prisoners, can 
he say which one of them said he had to communicate with me, 
and why has he presented himself before me? 

A. The reason for their imprisonment may be, perhaps, 
because they were discovered to have been the makers of the 
notes that have been proven to be counterfeited, it is upon this 
particular that he came to make his declaration upon what he 
has seen and knows, according to the evidence in his possession 
they are the sole counterfeiters of the said notes. Two days 
before Greden’s imprisonment the latter called him to ask him 
to go with him to the woods to look for a piece of timber to work 
on his lathe, and following him he was conducted to a retired 
place and there Greden showed him a machine which was in a 
way a press, with two small wheels, several tools, or small in- 
struments, and three plates to print. The witness, having ques- 
tioned him as to why he had them here and for what purpose 
did the said instruments he showed him, serve, Greden answered 
that they made pesos with them and if he, the witness, would 
like to share in them he must help to make them by working 
with him on that machine because he needed a person for the 
purpose ,as Yons, the one who helped him, had to go just then 
to the Apelousas (Opelousas) with a part of the notes they were 
making. Greden also let him see three plates for printing, with 
which he said he made them; one served to stamp the two and 
one half peso notes, and the other two for the two real and the 
one real notes, and at the same time Greden drew from his pocket 
two other notes, saying to him: see here these that I have manufac- 


tured and no one could tell that they are counterfeits and so if thou 


art willing to help me thou wilt have (money) to spend without any 


risk because it is impossible that it could be discovered that they 


are counterfeits. Then the witness answered that he would not let 
himself be drawn into such a thing, because if it should be dis- 
covered he would be gravely punished. To these reasons Greden 
answered he knew well that he was foolish not to avail himself 
of what he offered to him, because he could at so little cost and 
without suspicion make a fortune. The witness repeated he was 
not willing to mix in such an affair, because he knew it was a 
crime and the punishment he would receive should it be discov- 
ered at any time, and Greden seeing the resistance of the witness 
told him then, if he was not willing to agree to help him to work 
on the manufacture of the said notes, he begged and charged 
him most exceedingly to guard the secret of what he had seen 
and he, Greden, had communicated to him; the witness offered 
and promised him not to reveal what he knew to any person, 
and in fact this was his intention in consideration that Greden 
had been the one who had taught him the trade he practices and 
with which he gains his living, and also in gratitude because he 
had received him and fed him at the time he was at his said house; 
but after reflecting upon the harm that would come to him if 
the Justice should come to know that he knew what he has set 
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forth and that he had not denounced Greden, in order to avoid 
this and not to make himself in any way guilty of such a crime, 
he resolved to come to make his declaration of all that he has 
seen and knows, as he has done. 

Q. Does he know whether Greden communicated to Yons 
what took place with the witness? 

A. He does not know whether, or not, he has communi- 
cated it, because neither Greden, nor Yons has talked to him 
after the said passage of the affair. 

Q. Does he know whether there were other accomplices 
with Yons and Greden in the falsification of the said notes? 

A. He does not know whether there were others. 

Q. Does he know where the machine, tools, and the rest 
of the instruments Greden showed him are at present, does he 
know the place where he saw them, and has he been there since 
the imprisonment of Greden and Yons? 

. He does not know in whose possession the machine and 
the rest of the instruments referred to may be found at present, 
he does know the place where Greden showed them to him, but 
he has not been there since the arrest, and he will promptly 
show it when he is ordered to do so, as it may be the foresaid 
instruments will still be there in the abovementioned place. 

Q. Does he know any other incidents to declare in the 
matter? 

A. No, what he has declared is as much as he knows, has 
seen, and heard. 

Q. After having read his declaration to him, by means of 
oe ap aaa, he was asked whether it is the same as he has 
made? 

A. Yes, and he affirms it; he is aged eighteen years, and 
does not know how to sign; for this reason he made the cross 
which follows, and the Interpreter, the witnesses and I, the Com- 
mander, signed. 


(Signed) Mark X of Nataniel Ive; Zenon Trudeau; Esteban 
Minor; Francisco Manuel de las Cagigas; Pedro Piernas. 


Second Proceedings in search of the Just as soon as” the foregoing 
machine and instruments to print; deposition was finished, I caused 
the Adjutant of this Fort, Don 
Eatevan Minor, Interpreter named in this proceeding, to accom- 
pany the said witness, Nataniel Ive, to find the place where he 
stated Greden had demonstrated to him the machine and plates 
and other instruments mentioned, for the purpose of obtaining 
possession and transference of them; and the foresaid Adjutant, 
conducted by the witness, Ive, having arrived at a place in the 
woods three leagues distant from this Fort, that he said was the 
one in which he had seen the instruments stated, and having 
examined the foresaid place, he then walked a few steps and 
found the instruments reported, in the manner and way the 
witness had indicated. These consisted of four engraved tin 
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plates, of the dimensions of the ten peso notes, the two and a 
half, the two real, and the one real, with the engraving of the 
said notes that he had for printing them, and between them one 
of the finished counterfeit two and one half peso notes, besides 
two punchers, or burins, and a small gourd vessel with a com- 
position for the ink, and also the wooden machine that served 
as a press for the operation. This is as much as the Adjutant 
found, gathered up and transferred and brought to my presence 
and that of the two witnesses, assuring and testifying that the 
place where he found the specified instruments is not the same 
as the one to which Greden conducted them before for the same 
purpose, and in testimony whereof they set this down as a matter 
of record, and he signed, with the assistant witnesses, as to what 
has been stated, on the day, month and year as above. 


(Signed) Zenon Trudeau; Francisco Manuel de las Cagi- 
gas; Pedro Piernas. 


mention of: Guillerme Jone In the said Fort, the twenty- 
fifth of the said month and year, 


I, the Commander foresaid, caused 


to appear before me and the assistant witnesses the person of one 
named Jons, who is a prisoner in the Police guard-room of this Post, 
because of evidence brought against him by the foregoing cita- 
tion; and having made him place his right hand upon the Holy 
Evangelists, and questioning him, through the Interpreter, as to 
whether he swore by them and promised to speak the truth in 
what he would be interrogated. 

A. Yes, he swears and’promises. ; 

Q. How is he called, where was he born, what religion 
does he profess, and what trade does he practice? 

A. He is called Guillermo Jons, he was born in Virginia, 
his religion is Protestant, and his trade is that of lathe turner. 

Q. Does he know why he is a prisoner, who arrested him 
and where? 

A. He does not know the reason for his imprisonment; he 
was made a prisoner on Alexandro Greden’s plantation, by a 
Spanish Official accompanied by Mr. Minor and others, who con- 
ducted him to this Fort. 

Q. How was he employed in Greden’s house, and why did 
he live there? 

A. He exercised the trade of a lathe turner, and for that 
reason he lived in Greden’s house. It was because the latter 
had some tools proper for the witness’ trade, which he needed, 
and that Greden lent them to him. 

Q. Does he know the merchant, Pedro Nitar? 

Q. Has he bought any goods, such as cloth, or other things 
in his shop? 

A. Yes, he has bought cloth and other merchandise. 
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Q. Has he paid for all, or a part, of what he has bought? 

A. He has paid, on account, for what he has received from 
the said Nitar, twenty pesos in two notes, each one of ten pesos. 

Q. From whom did he obtain the two notes that he gave 
in part payment to the said Nitar? 

A. The two notes with which he paid Nitar were given to 
him by the boy, called Juan Luis, who sells in his shop. 

For what purpose and for what reason did the boy 
give him the foresaid notes, as he says? 

A. The foresaid Juan Luis gave the said notes to him, 
because the witness asked him to lend him the sum of twenty 
pesos, offering to return them to him in pigs. 

Does he know where the stated boy obtained this 
money, and where did the witness have the pigs with which he in- 
tended to pay him? 

A. It appeared that Greden had given the boy the two 
notes as stated, and for this reason he asked him to lend him the 
said sum. The pigs with which he promised to pay him he 
would acquire from some of the inhabitants of the District, who 
—_ the witness because he had been employed to work for 
them. 
| Q. When did Greden give the boy the notes, as he says, 
and does he know for what purpose he gave them? 

A. He gave them eight, or ten, days before they were lent 
to the witness. Greden told him that he had given them to the 
said boy so that he could get them changed, having offered him 
a certain benefit for the proceeding. 

Q. Were the said notes the counterfeit ones? 

A. Yes, it seems the said notes were the counterfeit ones. 

-Q. Why does it seem that the said notes were counter- 
feits? 

A. It seems certain, because the witness and the same 
named Greden were the inventors and counterfeiters of the said 
notes. 

Q. Besides the witness and Greden, were there any others 
who might have helped them in the counterfeiting of the said 
notes? 

A. Only the witness and Greden were employed in the 
construction and printing of the notes, but one named Juan 
Kenedi had contributed by putting the corresponding numbers 
on each, and no one else, so that only the witness, Greden and 
Kenedi were the sole makers of the said notes. 

Which of the two was the first to suggest the idea; he 
must relate all of what has taken place in the affair? 

A. Greden was the first to propose the idea to the witness, 
asking whether he was capable of counterfeiting notes like the 
money that has arrived from the city, that would circulate. The 
witness answered that upon seeing one of them he could tell 

whether, or not, he was capable, and in consequence Greden 
brought him three notes, one of two and one half pesos, another 
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of two reales, and the last of one real. The witness having ex- 
amined them, he knew it would be easy to counterfeit them. 
He assured Greden there would be no difficulty whatever, that 
when he was willing he could make the proof, and in fact they 
both looked for the means to make the instruments and other 
requisites necessary for the purpose, and with them they effected 
the counterfeiting of the said notes. 

Q. What were the tools employed, and where was the 
place that they elected for the making of the said notes? 

A. The tools, or instruments, which served them were a 
species of wooden press and two punchers, or burins, with which 
they engraved the plates, or dies, that they made to print the 
notes, the said plates were of tin, and the place they elected for 
the operation was in the woods. 

Q. Besides the three plates, or dies, above stated, did they 
construct others for greater sums? 

A. Yes, they engraved another to counterfeit the ten peso 
notes, two days after they had made the three abovesaid. 

Q. Having presented to him four dies, two punchers, the 
cask which contained the composition for the ink, and a wooden 
press, he was asked whether he recognized them, and were they 
the same that the witness and Greden had constructed and that 
served to print and counterfeit the notes? 

A. He recognizes them, and they are the same instruments 
that Greden and the witness have constructed and that have 
served for the making and counterfeiting of the notes which they 
have effectuated. 

Q. What instruments did the witness work, and which 
ones did Greden work? 

A. Greden had helped to prick the paper on the plates, 
only, and work the press a little, the engraving of the dies and 
all the rest was the work of the witness. 


wacad Q. How many notes did they print, and how many of each 
in 

A. He can not say the exact number of those that they 
had printed, but a little more, or less, there were seven of the 
ten pesos, ten of the two and a half, and fifteen each of the two 
and one real. 

Q@. Does he know whether Greden may have made, or. 
printed, any others by himself alone and without the assistance 
of the witness? 

A. He does not know. 

Q. What plan had they invented for the circulation of 
these false notes, and did they intend to carry them outside of 
the District? 

A. The witness himself was not entrusted, nor a ae 
in the distribution of these notes to the public. He negotiated 
two of the ten peso notes, only. Greden was the one entrusted 
with the circulation of the notes. 
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Q. During the time they worked on the notes did he ar- 

Faveon with Greden’s consent, to make a voyage to Opelousas? 
| 

Q. Does he know whether Greden solicited Nataniel Ive 
(in the absence of the witness) to help him work on the notes 
already named? 

‘ A. He has no knowledge of what is contained in this ques- 
ion. 

Q. Does he know whether the said Nataniel Ive may by 
some means have had a knowledge of what Greden and the 
witness were doing, when they worked together on the counter- 
feiting of the said notes? 

A. He does not know. 

Q. Which of the two, Greden or the witness, was the one 
who proposed to Kanedi that he concur with them and number 
the guage notes, and what stipend did they offer him for this 
work? 

A. Greden was the one who requested it, according to 
what he has told the witness, but he does not know what he 
offered him, and although he gave him some gratuity for his 
work, he does not know the amount, or as to what he was to give 
him in the process of time. 

Q. Has he anything more to set forth in this particular? 


A. No. 


Q. After his declaration was read to him, by means of the 
Interpreter, he was asked whether it is the same as he has made 
and if he has anything to add to, or take from it? 


A. This declaration that has been read to him is the same 
as he has made, and he has nothing to add to, nor take from it, 
because what he affirms in it is the truth; he is aged thirty years, 
and he signed, with the Interpreter, the witnesses and me, the 
a in the said Fort, the day, month and year as above 
stated. 


(Signed) Estevan Minor; Francisco Manuel de las Cagigas; 
William Jones; Zenon Trudeau; Pedro Piernas. 


In the already stated Fort, the 


Other declaration of the Criminal, Alex- twenty sixth of the same month 
andro Greden, 13th witness and an ac- and year cited, it was agreed, for 
cused, in consequence of not having Pye ms A 
previously found the instruments, etc. the greater amplification of this 
: cause, to take a new declaration 
from Alexandro Greden, a criminal in it. I made him appear 
before me, the foresaid Commander, and in the presence of the 
assistant witnesses, after taking the oath in the customary form, 
by means of the Interpreter, I questioned him as to why, on the 
day they conducted him to the place where he had indicated, 
the machine and the other instruments used for the falsification 
of the notes could not be found, and why did he come away with- 


out them? 


. 
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A. He did not find them because he was not certain of the 
place where he had seen them. 

Q. Reprimanded as to how it can be believed that he could 
not be certain of the place where the said machine and instru- 
ments were, when it is evident from the declaration of witnesses 
that it was he and no other who had worked one or more times 
to make the said notes, and that it was only once that he showed 
them to the witness, Nataniel Ive, but this was enough, and with- 
out the least mistake he had found the place. 

A. As may be seen from the accusation made, there were 
others who knew of the foresaid place where these instruments 
might be found, without doubt these may have changed it, and 
for this reason the witness did not find them. 

Q. Are these that are now presented to him the same, and 
does he recognize them? | 

A. Yes, he well recognizes the machine to be the same 
and that in consequence the molds will also be the same. 


Q. Why has Nataniel Ive seen the foresaid machine and 
instruments, and for what purpose did the witness take him to see 
them ? 


A. Nataniel Ive lived in the witness’ house for six years 
while he taught him the trade of a carpenter and supplied him 
with all the necessities of life, reasons why Ive should profess a 
sincere friendship for him, which the witness experienced in 
turn for the young man and reciprocated. The said Ive passed 
through the woods looking for some horses and arrived where 
he, Greden, happened to be, and after some explanations were 
made he took him to the place where the machine was for the 
purpose of satisfying his curiosity and to show him the skill with 
which he had constructed it and also the plates. 


Q. But did he not say to the forenamed Nataniel Ive that 
if he would be willing to help him make some false notes, con- 
sidering he already had the machine and the rest of the instru- 
ments for the work, assuring him great benefit would come to 
him now that he had seen how pesos could be made with them? 


A. No, he did not influence him to help him in anything, 
but he did tell him that when he learned to use the machine 
pesos could be made with it. 


- Q. But did he not tell Nataniel Ive when he arrived at the 
foresaid place where the machine was, that his partner, Jons, 
had to go to Opelousas with a part of the notes that they had 
already designed and were making, and that during the voyage 
of a said Jons he needed a person to help him continue the 
work? 

A. No, he made no such statement to him that he needed 
a man to help with the work, nor did he say anything of notes. 
It is true he told the said Ive that Jons had gone to Opelousas, 
but this was relative to an affair of the said Jons and not about 
the matter upon which he is questioned. 
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Q. Is it not true that he was the first who advanced (the 
idea), telling Jons of the way to make false notes? 
A. No. 


Q. Is it not true that he asked Jons whether he was capa- 
ble of counterfeiting notes like the money which had lately ar- 
rived from the city, that would circulate in the District, and 
Jons answered that upon seeing some of them he could say 
whether, or not, he was capable of counterfeiting them? 

Q. Is it not true that he presented one, or two, of the notes 
to Jons, and that just as soon as he saw them he answered there 
would not be any difficulty, that when he was willing he could 
make the proof, and that in consequence they both began to 
construct all the instruments conducive to this end? 

A. No, when the witness noticed these false notes Jons was 
already making them. 


. Why was Juan Kenedi in his house some fifteen days 
before the witness’ imprisonment? 

A. That the cited Kenedi was sent to his house in behalf 
of Mr. Maquintoch, to request the witness to come to this Fort 
to declare upon certain matters concerning the said Mr. Maquin- 
toch and Don Carlos de Grand-Pré. 


Q. Does he know who numbered the said false notes, was 
it Jons, or another person? 

A. He does not know anything of what is asked in this 
question. 


Q. Has he offered inducements to any person so that the 
exchange of certain notes might be facilitated? 
A. No. 


Q. Charged as to how he can be so false to the sacred oath 
he has taken as to deny the truth of what has already been 
stated by witnesses concerning all the parts of his declaration, 
thus making himself guilty of a greater crime, since it has been 
proven that he was the first inventor and fomenter of the coun- 
terfeit notes, inciting Yons to commit the same crime (which 
perhaps he would not have committed, nor thought of), and from 
this act so many and such great prejudices have resulted to the 
interests of the public who received the notes in good faith, 
which the previous disposition of the Government had ordered 
distributed so as to facilitate commerce. All the proceedings 
in this cause leave no doubt that he is the most criminal. Be- 
sides, it has been proven that he begged the witness, Adan 
Bingaman, to let him make his escape after his capture. Then, 
too, he made various signs to the witness, Juan Luis Dumont, so 
that he keep silence, as appears from his declaration and that 
of others who were present when he made them. Likewise he 
conducted the officials to several places to find what he had 
hidden, and at the time he promised he would take them to show 
them the machine, plates, and other instruments already noted, 
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thus displaying by this act his depraved intentions, which was 
only a pretext to see whether he could evade the consequences. 
All of which proves him to be actually culpable and therefore 
meriting the greater punishment. 

A. He refers to what he has already declared. 

Q@. Then, why did he beg Adan Bingaman to release him 
when he was conveying him as a prisoner? 

A. He begged Adan Bingaman to release him so as not to 
be seen as a prisoner, not knowing the reason why he was 
guarded. 

Q@. Charged as to how he can think a man who is innocent 
of all crime would. attempt to make his escape, when taken by 
Justice, let the reason be what it may, as he ought to know that 
by waiting for the same Justice to take its course he will be 
vindicated when his innocence is proven, whereas on the con- 
trary with flight he causes himself to be suspected of delin- 
quency? 

A. Ashe has been a prisoner of Spanish Justice before, be- 
cause of suspicions against him, he feared to return to it. This 
is the reason he begged them to release him. 

Q@. Has he any more to say, or allege? 

A. No. 

Q. After having read his declaration to him, by means of 
the Interpreter, he was asked whether it is the name as he has 
given and has he anything to add to, or take from it, and does he 
affirm it? 

A. It is the same as he has given, he has nothing to add 
to, nor take from it, and it is affirmed in all that he has declared, 
because it is the truth; and he signed, with the Interpreter, the 
witnesses and me, the Commander, the day, month and year 
above mentioned. 


(Signed) Alexr. Gruydon; Esteban Minor; Francisco Man- 
uel de las Cagigas; Julian Alvarez, (Because of the indisposition 
of Don Zenon Trudeau) ; Pedro Piernas. 


In the foresaid Fort, on the 
twenty-seventh of the cited month 
and year, I, the abovesaid Commander, having a sufficient num- 
ber of witnesses for the comprobation of this cause, I proceeded 
to the ratification of it, and immediately caused to appear before 
me and the two assistant witnesses, Don Josef Lavie, the first 
witness in this Process, and having read his declaration, and 
questioning him as to whether he has anything to add to, or take 
from it, and whether he affirms and ratifies it? 

A. No, because it is the same as he has given and he af- 
firms and ratifies what is in it, under the oath he has taken; and 
he signed, together with the witnesses and me, the Commander. 


(Signed) Joseph Labie; Francisco Manuel de las Cagigas; 
Julian Alvarez; Estevan Minor; Pedro Piernas. 


a 
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Immediately I caused to ap- 
pear before me, Francisco Lave- 
sper, second witness, and having read to him his declaration, 
and questioning him as to whether he had anything to add to, 
or take from it, and whether he affirmed and ratified it? 

A. He has nothing to add to, nor take from what he has 
affirmed and ratified in his declaration; and he signed, together | 
with the Interpreter, the witnesses and with me, the Commander, 
on the day, month and year as abovesaid. 


(Signed) F. Lavespere; Francisco Manuel de las Cagigas; 
Julian Alvarez; Estevan Minor; Pedro Piernas. 


Ratification of the 2nd witness. 


Consecutively I caused to ap- 
pear before me Juan Gali, third 
witness, and having read him his declaration, and questioning 
him as to whether it is the same as he has given, whether he had 
anything to add to, or take from it, and whether he affirmed and 
‘ratified it? 

A. Because it is the same as he has given, he has nothing 
to add to, nor take from it, and that he affirmed and ratified it, 
under the oath taken; and he signed it, with the witnesses and 
mat the Commander, the same day, month and years as above- 
said. 


(Signed) Juan Gali; Julian Alvarez; Francisco Manuel de 
las Cagigas; Pedro Piernas. 


Ratification of the 3rd witness. 


Immediately I caused to ap- 
pear before me, Pedro Nitar, 
fourth witness, and reading to him his declaration, through the 
Interpreter, and questioning him as to whether it was the same 
as he had given, and had he anything to add to, or take from 
it, which he could freely do, and whether he affirmed and rati- 
fied what he said in it? _ 

A. It is the same as he has given, he has nothing to add to, 
nor take from it; and he affirms and ratifies what is in it, under 
the oath he has taken, and he made a Sign of the Cross, together 
with the Interpreter and witnesses, who signed as did I, the 
Commander, on the day, month and year as above expressed. 


** (Signed) Mark X of Pedro Nitar; Francisco Manuel de las 
Cagigas; Julian Alvarez; Estevan Minor; Pedro Piernas. 


Ratification of the 4th witness. 


Consecutively I caused to ap- 

pear before me Juan Luis Dumon, 

fifth witness, and an accused in 

this Process, to whom his declaration was read by the Interpre- 

ter, and questioning him as to whether it was the same as he had 

given, and had he anything to add to, or take from it, and did he 
affirm and ratify what was in it? 

A. Itis the same as he has given, he has nothing to add to, 

nor take from it, and he affirms and ratifies what is.in it, under 
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the oath taken; and he signed it, together with the Interpreter, 
witnesses and me, the Commander, on the day, month and year 
as above cited. 


(Signed) Jean Louis Dumond; Julian Alvarez; Francisco 
Manuel Cagigas; Estevan Minor; Pedro Piernas. 


Instantly I caused to appear 
before me Santiago Betanzos, 
sixth witness, and having read to him his declaration, and ques- 
tioning him as to whether he had anything to add to, or take 
from it, and did he affirm and ratify what was in it? 

A. He has nothing to add to, nor take from it, and he 
affirmed and ratified it, under the oath taken, and signed, with 
the witnesses and me, the Commander, on the day, month and 
year as above cited. 


(Signed) Santiago Betanzos; Francisco Manuel de las Cagi- 
gas; Julian Alvarez; Pedro Piernas. 


Ratification of the 6th witness. 


Immediately I caused to ap- 
pear before me Leandro Salgado, 
seventh witness, and having read to him his declaration, and 
questioning him as to whether it was the same as he had given, 
and had he anything to add to, or take from it, and if he af- 
firmed and ratified under oath what is in it; and he signed, with 
the witnesses and me, the Commander, on ‘the day, month and 
year above said. 


(Signed) Leandro Salgado; Francisco Manuel de las Cagi- 
gas; Julian Alvarez; Pedro Piernas. 


Ratification of the 7th witness. 


Consecutively I caused to ap- 

pear before me Juan Kenedi, 

eighth witness and criminal in 

this cause, and having read to him his declaration, by means of 

the Interpreter, and questioning him as to whether he had any- 

thing to add to, or take from it, that he could do so freely, and if 
what was in it was affirmed and ratified? 

A. No, because it is the same that he has given, that he 
has nothing to add to, nor take from it, as it is all the truth, and 
that what is in it he affirms and ratifies, under the oath he has 
taken; and he signed it, together with the Interpreter, witnesses 
— the Commander, on the day, month and year above 
cite 


(Signed) John Kennedy; Francisco Manuel de las Cagigas; 
Julian Alvarez; Estevan Minor; Pedro Piernas. 


Consecutively I caused to ap- 
pear before me Geremias Brayen, 
ninth witness, and having read to him his declaration, by means 
of the Interpreter, and questioning him as to whether it was the 
same as he had made, and whether he had anything to add to, 
or take from it, or if he ratified what was in it? 


Ratification of the 9th witness. 


| 
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A. . That it is the same as he has given, and he has nothing 
, to add to, nor take from it, and that he affirms and ratifies it 
under oath that he has taken; and he signed it, with the Inter- 
preter, witnesses and me, the Commander, the day, month and 
year as above noted. 

(Signed) Jeremiah Obryan; Estevan Minor; Julian Alva- 
rez; Francisco Manuel de las Cagigas; Pedro Piernas. 


Immediately there appeared be- 
Ratification of the 10th witness. fore me Graus M oris, tenth wit- 
ness, and reading to him his declaration, and questioning him as 
to whether it is the same, by means of the Interpreter, as he has 
given, and has he anything to add to, or to take from it, and if 
he affirms and ratifies what is in it? 

A. Because it is the same as he has made, he has nothing 
to add to, nor take from it, he affirms and ratifies what is in it, 
and because he does not know how to write he made the follow- 
ing mark, and the Interpreter and the witnesses signed, with me, 
the Commander, on the day, month and year as above named. 


(Signed) Mark X of Graus Moris; Francisco Manuel de las 
Cagigas; Julian Alvarez; Estevan Minor; Pedro Piernas. 


Consecutively there appeared 
Josef Campana, eleventh witness, and having read his declara- 
tion to him, and questioning him as to whether he has anything 
to ry to, or take from it, or if he affirmed and ratified what is 
in it? 

A. Itis the same as he has declared, he has nothing to add 
to, nor take from it, and he affirms and ratifies it under the 
word of honor that he has given; and he signed it, with the 
witnesses and me, the Commander, the day, month and year, as 
above cited. 

(Signed) Jose Campana; Julian Alvarez; Francisco Manuel 
de las Cagigas; Pedro Piernas. 


Immediately I caused to ap- 
Ratification of the 12th witness. pear before me Adan Bingaman, 
twelfth witness in this cause, and having read his declaration to 
him, by means of the Interpreter, and questioning him as to 
whether it was the same as he had given and had he anything 
to add to, or take from it, and if he affirmed and ratified what 
is in it? 

A. Because it is the same as he has made, he has nothing 
to add to, nor take from it, and he ratifies what is in it, under 
the oath taken; and he signed, with the Interpreter, witnesses 
and me, the Commander, on the said day, month and year, as 
above mentioned. 

(Signed) Adam Bingaman; Estevan Minor; Julian Alvarez; 
Francisco Manuel de las Cagigas; Pedro Piernas. 


| 

| 

| 
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| Consecutively I caused to ap- 

den, thirteenth witness and crimi- 

nal in this Process, and having read, by means of the Interpreter, 

his first and second Declarations, and questioning him as to 

whether they are the same as he has deposed, and if he has 

anything to add to, or take from them, that he may do so freely, 

+ mma he affirmed and ratified what is in them for him- 
self? 


A. Because they are the same that he has given, there is 
nothing to add to, nor take from them, as what he has declared 
in them is the truth, and he affirms and ratifies them, under the 
oath that he has taken; and he signed, together with the Inter- 
preter, assistant witnesses and me, the Commander, on the day, 
month and year, as above cited. 


(Signed) Alexr. Graydon; Francisco Manuel de las Cagi- 
gas; Julian Alvarez; Estevan Minor; Pedro Piernas. 


Successively I made appear be- 
fore me Nataniel Ive, fourteenth 
witness, and having read to him his declaration, by means of the 
Interpreter, and questioning him as to whether it was the same 
as he had given, and had he anything to add to, or take from it 
or if what was in it was affirmed and ratified? 


A. Because it is the same as he has declared, there is 
nothing to add to, nor take from it, and what is in it is affirmed 
and ratified, under the oath taken; and because he does not 
know how to write, he made the following mark, and the Inter- 
preter and the witnesses signed it, as did I, the Commander, on 
the same day, month and year, as above mentioned. 


(Signed) Mark X of Nataniel Ive; Francisco Manuel de las 
Cagigas; Julian Alvarez; Estevan Minor; Pedro Piernas. 


Ratification of the 14th witness. 


Immediately I caused to ap- 

pear before me Guillermo Jons, 

fifteenth witness and accused in 

this cause, and having read his declaration to him, by means of 

the Interpreter, and questioning him as to whether it is the same 

as he has declared, and has he anything to add to, or take from 

it, if so he may do it freely, or whether he affirmed and ratified 
what is in it? 

A. Because it is the same as he has given, he has nothing 
to add to, nor take from it, as it is the truth, and he affirmed and 
ratified under oath what was in it; and he signed it, with the 
Interpreter, assistant witnesses and me, the Commander, on the 
day, month and year above cited. 


(Signed) William Jones; Estevan Minor; Julian Alvarez; 
Francisco Manuel de las Cagigas; Pedro Piernas. 


| 

| 

| 
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In the named Fort, on the 
Crimingl, Leis tbe twenty-eighth of the said month 
and year, I, the foresaid Com- 
mander, havieg ratified the testimony of all the witnesses of 
this Process, I proceeded to confront them with the parties ac- 
cused in it, and having in my presence Luis Dumon, one of the 
said criminals, after he had taken the customary oath, by means 
of the Interpreter, and before the assistant witnesses, I made 
appear the first witness, Don Josef Labi, and questioning the 
criminal as to whether he was acquainted with the man here 
presented, and did he know whether he bore any hatred, or ill 
will, towards him, and had he experienced it on any occasion? 
A. He is acquainted with him, and he does not think he 
bears or may have borne hatred, or ill will, towards him. Read- 
ing to him the testimony of this witness, and questioning him as 
to whether he agreed to it, or has he fault to find with anything? 
A. He agrees with it and has no fault to find with any- 
thing, and he signed, with the Interpreter, witnesses and me, the 
Commander, the said day, month and year, as above expressed. 


(Signed) Jean Luis Dumond; Francisco Manuel de las Cagi- 
gas; Estevan Minor; Julian Alvarez; Pedro Piernas. 


Immediately I made appear be- 

Confrontation of ing tnd witness with fore me Francisco Labesper, sec- 

ond witness, and having con- 

fronted him with the criminal, after the latter had taken the 

customary oath, I questioned him as to whether he was ac- 

quainted with the man who is presented to him, and does he 

know whether he has any hatred, or ill will, towards him, and 
has he experienced it on any occasion? 

A. He does not suspect him of anything, and he is ac- 
quainted with him. Reading to him the declaration of this wit- 
ness, by means of the Interpreter, and having questioned him as 
to whether he is in conformity to it. He says he conforms 77 all 
except in that it was at night when he delivered the note, but it was 
at sunset. The witness, after having taken a new oath, maintained 
that what he has declared is true. They both signed, with the 
Interpreter, witnesses and with me, the Commander, the day, 
month and year above noted. 


(Signed) F. Lavespere; Jean Luis Dumond; Francisco Man- 
uel de las Cagigas; Esteban Minor; Pedro Piernas. 


Successively I made appear 

Confrontation of the ord witness with Juan Gali, third witness, and hav- 

ing confronted him with the crim- — 

inal, after taking the customary oath, I questioned him as to 

whether he was acquainted with the man who is presented to 

him, and does he know whether he bears, or may have borne, 
hatred, or ill will, towards him? 


= 
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A. He is very well acquainted with him, but he does not 
know whether he may bear, or has borne, any hatred, or ill will, 
to him. Reading the declaration of this witness, by means of 
the interpreter, and having questioned him whether he agrees 
to it? | 

A. He agrees to it in all except in that he might have given 
the notes at night, then says one was delivered in the morning and 
the other after sunset. The witness, after taking a new oath, 
maintained himself in what he had declared; and both signed, 
with the Interpreter, assistant witnesses and me, the Commander, 
on the already noted day, month and year. 


(Signed) Juan Gali; Jean Louis Dumond; Francisco Man- 
uel de las Cagigas; Julian Alvarez; Estevan Minor; Pedro 
Piernas. 


Confrontation of witness 15th, an Immediate ly I made appear be- 
accused criminal, with the 5th witness fore me Guillermo Jons, criminal 
in this Process and fifteenth wit- 
ness therein, so as to confront him with Juan Luis Dumon, who 
after taking the customary oath, I then questioned as to whether 
he was acquainted with the man that is presented to him, and 
did he know whether he bears, or may have borne, hatred, or ill 
will, towards him? 

A. He is acquainted with him because he has seen him 
enter the house of his master, Pedro Nitar, about twice, and does 
not suspect him of anything. Reading to him the declaration of 
this witness and criminal, by means of the Interpreter, and hav- 
ing questioned him as to whether he agrees to it? 

A. He does not agree to anything of what he has declared 
concerning him; that he has not lent such notes nor ever made a 
trade for any pigs; that he has not received any notes from Greden 
except the three that he has declared to have changed for small 
money without being offered, nor receiving any stipend for this 
errand. The witness, after taking a new oath, maintained what 
he had said in his declaration, reminding him that he had made 
the trade for the said pigs and that the criminal Dumon under- 
stood some English. He knew he had the notes and could lend 
them to him, he had been told so by his partner, Greden, because 
he had to offer the gratuity for the change he had requested 
him to get; and both signed, together with the Interpreter, as- 
sistant witnesses and me, the Commander, the day, month and 
year, as above noted. 


(Signed) Jean Louis Dumond; William Jones; Francisco 
Manuel de las Cagigas; Estevan Minor; Pedro Piernas. 


Immediately there appeared 

criminal with the Sth and criminal.  _D€fore me Juan Kenedi criminal 
in this cause, and having made 
him take the necessary oath: before the assistant witnesses, I 
presented to him the person of Juan Luis Dumon, fifth witness 
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and also a criminal in this said cause, and having questioned 
him, by means of the Interpreter, whether he knew the witness, 
Juan Luis Dumon, who is presented to him, and does he know 
whether he may have, or might have at any time, borne any 
hatred, or ill will, towards him? 

Q. He knows him very well and does not suspect him in 
anything; and having read to him the declaration of this witness - 
and criminal, by means of the Interpreter, and questioning him 
as to whether he agreed with it? 

A. No, that nothing he has accused him of is true, he has 
not given him any such notes so that he might change them, 
because the Catalan’s debt has not yet completed its maturity, 
and he has never said he knew, nor had any information of the 
place where they counterfeited the notes, when he was shown the 
small note for a real so as to compare it with another, nor did 
he say that Greden would pay the three pesos he owed to him. 
The witness, after taking a new oath, maintained what he had 
said in his declaration; and the criminal and the witness, each 
one persisting in what he had deposed, both signed, with the 
Interpreter, assistant witnesses and me, the Commander, on the 
day, month and year, as above cited. 


(Signed) John Kennedy; Jean Louis Dumond; Francisco 
a de las Cagigas; Estevan Minor; Julian Alvarez; Pedro 
iernas. | 


——ee Immediately I made appear 

before me Nataniel Ive, the four- 

teenth witness in this cause, to 

confront him with the criminal, Juan Kenedi, and after having 

been made to take the customary oath, by means of the Inter- 

preter, I questioned him as to whether he is acquainted with the 

man who is presented to him, and does he know whether he may 
bear, or has borne, hatred, or ill will, towards him? 

A. He knows him personally and does not suspect him of 
anything. Reading to him the declaration of this witness, and 
questioning him as to whether, or not, he agreed with it? 

A. Yes, what he has declared concerning his having been 
at Greden’s house one night is true. The witness, because he 
did not know how to write, made the customary mark, and the 
criminal signed, with the Interpreter, assistant witnesses and 
me, my Commander, on the day, month and year, as above men- 
tioned. 


(Signed) John Kennedy; Mark X of Nataniel Ive; Fran- 
cisco Manuel de las Cagigas; Julian Alvarez; Estevan Minor; 
Pedro Piernas. 


Confrontation of the 15th witness and Immediately I made appear be- 
criminal and the 8th and Criminal, fore me Guillermo Jones, fif- 
cnaeicntua teenth witness and criminal in 
this foresaid cause, and having confronted him with the criminal, 
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Juan Kenedi, I questioned the latter, after he had taken the 
customary oath, as to whether he is acquainted with the man 
who is presented to him, and does he know whether he has, or 
may have had, at any time, hatred, or ill will, towards him? 

A. He knows him very well, and does not suspect him in 
anything. Reading to him the declaration of this witness, by 

. means of the Interpreter, and questioning him as to whether he 
agreed with it, or if it was in any way in fault? 

A. No, the declaration is neither correct, nor true in any- 
thing that is set forth in it regarding him, concerning the state- 
ment that it was he who numbered the notes, nor had he been 
requested by Greden to do so, nor did the latter offer, or give 
any gratuity for this purpose. The witness, after he had taken 
a new oath, maintained what was in his declaration as evident, 
and affirmed it to be true that Greden had told him the said 
Kenedi was the one who had numbered the notes, because of 
the gratuity he had offered him and had even given him. Each 
one persisting in what he had said, they both signed, with the 
Interpreter, assistant witnesses and me, the Commander, on the 
day, month and year, as have been stated. 


(Signed) John Kennedy; William Jones; Julian Alvarez; 
Estevan Minor; Francisco Manuel de las Cagigas; Pedro Piernas. 


Confrontation of the 13th witness and Immediately I made appear be- 
accused criminal with the 5th, fore me Alejandro Greden, crimi- 
pe 1 as nal in this cause, who after taking 
oath in the customary form, I caused to be confronted with Juan 
Luis Dumon, fifth witness and also a criminal in this cause, and 
questioning Greden whether he knew the man who is presented 
t to him and whether he has reason to think he bears hatred, or 
ill will, towards him, and has he experienced it at any time? 
A. He knows him personally and does not suspect him of 
| anything. Reading to him the declaration of this witness, by 
— of the Interpreter, and questioning him whether he agreed 
with it? 
| A. Nothing he says relative to him is the truth, with the 
4 exception of the signs he made to him when he saw him a pris- 
oner in this Fort, and he has deposed in his declaration the 
reason why he made those signs. The witness, after taking a 
new oath, maintained what he had declared, and both signed it, 
with the Interpreter, assistant witnesses and me, the Com- 
mander, on the day, month and year above expressed. 


(Signed) Alexr. Graydon; Jean Louis Dumond; Francisco 
yg de las Cagigas; Julian Alvarez; Estevan Minor; Pedro Piernas. 


| Successively appeared before 

| the 13th and accused criminal. Me the soldier, Santiago Bertan- 
| zos, sixth witness in this cause, 
§ and having confronted him with the criminal Alexandro Greden, 
| I questioned the latter, after he had taken oath, as to whether 
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he was acquainted with the man who is presented to him, and 
if he knew him to bear hatred, or ill-will, towards him, and has 
he experienced it at any time? 

A. He knows him because he has seen him several times, 
and he does not suspect him of anything. Reading to him the 
declaration of this witness, by means of the Interpreter, he was 
questioned as to whether he agreed with it? 

A. Yes, because it is the truth, and he signed, with the 
Interpreter, assistant witnesses and me, the Commander, on the 
same day, month and year, as abovesaid. 


(Signed) Alex Gradon; Francisco Manuel de las Cagigas; 
Julian Alvarez; Estevan Minor; Pedro Piernas. 


Confrontation of the 12th witness with Successively I caused to appear 
the 13th and accused criminal. before me Adan Bingaman, | 
twelfth witness in this process, and confronting him with the 
Criminal Alexandro Greden, I questioned him, after he had 
taken the customary oath, whether he was acquainted with the 
man who is presented to him, and does he know whether he 
bears any hatred, or ill will, towards him, and has he experi- 
enced it at any time? 

A. He is personally acquainted with him and knows he 
does not bear, and has not borne, hatred, or ill will towards him. 
Reading to him the declaration of this witness, and questioning 
him as to whether he agrees with it? 

A. Yes, he agrees with the declaration of this witness, be- 
cause what is referred to in it is the truth, and he has understood 
it, by means of the Interpreter; and the said criminal, the as- 
sistant witnesses and I, the Commander, signed, on the day, 
month and year, as above mentioned. 

(Signed) Alexr. Gradon; Julian Alvarez; Francisco Manuel 
de las Cagigas; Estevan Minor; Pedro Piernas. 


Immediately I made appear be- 

Confrontation of the fore me 

nesses Nataniel Ive, the four- 

teenth witness in this process, and having confronted him with 

the criminal, Alexandro Greden, after having caused the latter 

to take the customary oath, as to whether he is acquainted with 

the man who is presented to him, and whether he has reason to 

think he bears any rancor against him, and is he convinced that 
he has, at any time, held a grudge against him? 

A. He is personally acquainted with him, and has never 
experienced any, nor known him to bear rancor, nor has he 
reason to be convinced of it, up until the time of his imprison- 
ment, but after that he has been given some reasons to suspect 
this. witness of bearing him ill will. Reading to him the declara- 
tion of the said witness, by means of the Interpreter, and ques- 
tioning him as to whether he agrees with it, or has any fault to 


find with it? 
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A. What the witness deposes against him is not true, with 
the exception of what he says concerning the machine, molds 
and other instruments, namely that he pointed them out to him, 
and it is true he showed them to him. The witness, after taking 
a new oath, maintained the truth of what he had declared, but 
the two persisted, each one in what he had related; the witness, | 
because he did not know how to write, made the customary mark, | 
and the criminal signed, with the Interpreter, assistant witnesses 
and me, the Commander, on the same day, month and year, as 
above noted. 


(Signed) Mark X of Nataniel Ive; Alexr. Graydon; Fran- 
cisco Manuel de las Cagigas; Estevan Minor; Julian Alvarez; 
Pedro Piernas. 


Immediately I caused to appear 

Confrontation of the 15th witness and before me Guillermo Jons, fif- 
S—<£ teenth witness in this process and 
criminal in it, and having con- 

fronted him with the criminal, Alexandro Greden, after the 
latter had taken the customary oath, I questioned him as to 
whether he was acquainted with the man who is presented to 
him, and did he know whether he bore any rancor, or ill will, 


towards him, and had he experienced it at any time? 


A. He knows him personally, because he lived in his house, 
and he does not suspect him of bearing any rancor, or ill will, 
towards him. Having read to him the declaration of the said 
witness, Jons, by means of the Interpreter, and questioning him 
] as to whether he agreed with it, or had any faults to find with 
anything? 

' A. What the witness, Guillermo Jons, has declared against: 
) him is untrue when he says he did not have any assistance in 
the counterfeiting of the said notes. He knew the place where 
: the machine, stamps and the rest of the tools were kept, because 
| the said Guillermo Jons had taught him to use them. The wit- 
ness, after taking a new oath, affirmed and maintained the truth 
| of what he had declared. They both signed, with the Interpre- 
&§ ter, assistant witnesses and me, the Commander, on the fore- 
| named day, month and year. 


(Signed) William Jones; Alexr. Graydon; Julian Alvarez; 
Estevan Minor; Francisco Manuel de las Cigagas; Pedro Piernas. 
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Confrontation of the 15th witness and Consecutively I caused to ap- 

accused criminal with the 4th pear before me Guillermo Jons, 
criminal in this process, and hav- 
| ing made him take the customary oath, I presented to him Pedro 
Nitar, fourth witness, and having questioned him as to whether 
he was acquainted with the man who is before him, and does he 
know whether he bears any hatred, or ill will, towards him, and 
has he experienced it at any time? 


| 
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A. He knows him, and does not suspect him of anything. 
Reading to him the declaration of the witness, and questioning 
him as to whether he agreed with it? 

A. All that is set forth in the declaration of this witness 
is the truth; and he signed it, with the Interpreter, assistant 
witnesses and me, the Commander, on the day, month and year, 
as above mentioned. 


(Signed) William Jones; Francisco Manuel de las Cagigas; 
Estevan Minor; Julian Alvarez; Pedro Piernas. 


Immediately there appeared 
secused criminal, Jons, with the sth before me Juan Luis Dumon, fifth 
Vine ans Cee witness and criminal in this cause, 
and having confronted him with the criminal, Guillermo Jones, 
I questioned the latter, after he had taken the customary oath, 
as to whether he was acquainted with the man who is presented 
to him, and does he know whether he bears, or has, at any time, 
borne rancor, or ill will, towards him? 


A. He knows him and does not suspect him of anything. 
Reading to him the declaration of this witness, by means of the 
Interpreter, and questioning him as to whether he agreed with 
it, or wished to contradict it in anything? 

A. He agrees with it, because what the witness deposes is 
the truth. He signed, with the Interpreter, assistant witnesses 
and me, the Commander, on the mentioned day, month and year. 


(Signed) William Jones; Francisco Manuel de las Cagigas; 
Julian Alvarez; Estevan Minor; Pedro Piernas. 


Immediately I caused to appear 

Confrontation of the 10th. witness with before me Graus Moris, tenth wit- 

ness in these proceedings, and con- 

fronting him with the criminal, Guillermo Jones, I questioned him, 

after he had taken the customary oath, as to whether he was 

acquainted with the man who is presented to him, and does he 

know whether he bears, or has at any time borne, hatred, or ill 
will, towards him? 

A. He knows him, and does not think he bears any hatred, - 
or ill will, towards him. Reading to him the declaration of this 
witness, by means of the Interpreter, and questioning him as to 
whether he agrees with it? 

A. It is not true that he has given any notes to the witness, 
Graus Moris, to pay an obligation of Benjamin Karell, because 
the money was lent to the latter on time, and until the note 
matures it can not be collected, but if before the date of maturity 
he should wish to pay little by little he was privileged to do so. 
The witness, after taking a new oath, maintained what he had 
declared, and because he could not write, he made the customary 
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mark, and the criminal signed, together with the Interpreter, 
assistant witnesses and me, the Commander, on the day, month 
and year, as above mentioned. 


(Signed) William Jones; Mark X of Graus Moris; Julian 
Alvarez; Francisco Manuel de las Cagigas; Estevan Minor; 
Pedro Piernas. 


Successively there appeared 
thirteenth witness in this cause 
and criminal therein, and having confronted him with the crimi- 
nal, Guillermo Jones, I questioned the latter, after he had been 
made to take the customary oath, as to whether he was ac- 
quainted with the man who is presented to him, and if he knows 
whether he bears any hatred, or ill will, against him, or whether 
he has experienced such at any time? 

A. He knows him very well, and does not suspect him of 
bearing him any hatred, or ill will. Reading to him the two 
declarations of this witness and criminal, in the parts that he 
contests, and questioning him as to whether he agrees with what 
is declared, or whether he has anything to contradict in it? 

A. With regard to what he says, namely, that he found 
him working in the woods, this is true; but as Greden knew very 
well, they were working in common accord for the same ends, as 
he declared when he was a witness against him in the present 
cause; but when he says that at the time they were on the planta- 
tion road, in answer to his question, that the witness said he 
obtained the notes from Juan Luis Dumond, on account for pigs, 
he does not know whether he said it or not, because on that 
occasion he was drunk. All the rest he declared is false, in the 
manner and circumstances that he sets forth. The witness, after 
taking a new oath, maintained the truth contained in his declara- 
tion, and both understood very well, by means of the Interpreter, 
the criminal in that which he accuses him of and the witness in 
what he contradicts him. Both signed, with the said Interpreter, 
assistant witnesses and me, the Commander, on the day, month 
and year, as above mentioned. 


(Signed) Alexr. Graydon; William Jones; Francisco Man- 


‘uel de las Cagigas; Estevan Minor; Julian Alvarez; Pedro 


Piernas. 


Immediately I caused to ap- 

Controntation (of the sive: pear before me Nataniel Ive, 
fourteenth witness in this process, 

and having confronted him with the criminal, Guillermo Jons, I 
questioned the latter, making him take the customary oath, as 
to whether he was acquainted with the man who is presented to 
him, and whether he knows him to bear hatred, or ill will, 
towards him, or if he has experienced it on any occasion? 
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A. He knows him personally, and does not suspect him of 
anything, and having read to him the declaration of this witness, 
by means of the Interpreter, and questioning him as to whether 
he agreed with it, or did he wish to contradict it in anything? 

A. He agrees to the declaration that has just been read 
to him; and he signed, together with the Interpreter, the as- 
sistant witnesses and me, the Commander, in the same Fort, on 
the day, month and year, as above expressed. 


(Signed) William Jones; Julian Alvarez; Francisco Manuel 
de las Cagigas; Estevan Minor; Pedro Piernas. 


The accused and the evidence against Fort of Natchez, the dist of 
them sent to New Orleans. December of 1782. 

Send the criminals, with this their cause and the instruments 
contained in it, to the Superior Tribunal of the Governor of this 
Province, so that upon consideration of it he may decide. 


(Signed) Pedro Piernas. 


From this point the case passes into the 7 New Orleans, the 7th of J anu- 


where e investigation 

Natchez is reviewed ‘and approved, judg judg- Send to the Auditor, so that I 
t n a 

tences passed, and the execution of these May consult him for the sentence 

sentences carried out.—W. P. that must be rendered in accord- 


ance with law. 
(Signed) Miro. 


In the suit and criminal cause which has pended officially 
for Royal Justice, before the Commander of the Fort and District 
of Natchez, against’ Alexandro Greden, Guillermo Jones, Juan 
Kanadi and Juan Luis Dumont, prisoners in the Royal Prison of 
this city, because of having counterfeited the notes of the Royal 
Treasury of this Province. 


Whereas: Considering attentively the proceedings and 
merits of this cause, to which it is necessary for me to refer, that 
for the guilt that has been proven against the abovesaid Alexan- 
dro Greden and Guillermo Jones, I must condemn and do con- 
demn them to the ordinary pain of life (death), which they must 
depart on the public gallows; the pecuniary penalty of their 
property does not apply to them, because it appears they have 
none; and to Juan Kanedi and Juan Luis Dumont, to the penalty 
of six years exile from this Colony and the territory around, and 
in case of a violation of it they will complete the time of exile 
in the Fortress, for this is my sentence definitely judged, thus 
it is pronounced, ordered and signed. 


(Signed) Miro; Licenciado Juan del Postigo. 


The foregoing sentence was given and pronounced by Sefior 
Don Estevan Miro, Colonel of the fixed Regiment of this Place 
and Governor of this Province, who signed it with his Assessor, 
holding public audience, witnesses being Don Luis Lioteau, Don 
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Pedro Bertoniere and Don Philipe Guinau (Guinault), residents 
of this city of New Orleans, on the thirteenth of August of one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty three. 


Before me, Fernando Rodriguez, Notary Public for the 
Government. 


On the said day I, the Escribano, went to the public prison 
of this city, and by means of Don Juan Joseph Deforest, General 
Interpreter for the English Language for this Province, notified 
Alexandro Greden, Guillermo Jones, Juan Kanedy and Luis 
Dumont of the foregoing sentence in their persons, to which I 
attest. 


(Signed) Fernando Rodriguez, Notary for the Government. 

I attest that on the said day I, the Notary, went to the 
Rectory and notified Reverend Father Antonio de Sedella, Par- 
ish Priest, in person, of the foregoing sentence. 


(Signed) Rodriguez, Notary. 


Immediately in my presence Pedro Pizani and Antonio 
Gosson, ordinary ministers, conducted the men named Alexandro 
Greden and Guillermo Jones to the Chapel, for the purpose of 
executing upon them the foregoing sentence, and in testimony 
whereof I set this down as a matter of record, to which I attest. 


(Signed) Rodriguez, Notary. 


Immediately I, the Notary, went to the dwelling house of 
Senor Don Francisco Paschalis De la Barre, Regidor Perpetuo 
and Sheriff, and notified him of the foregoing sentence in person, 
to which I attest. 


(Signed) Rodriguez, Notary. 


I attest that on the said day I notified Francisco Mufios, 
Warden of the Prison, in person. 


(Signed) Rodriguez, Notary. 


In the city of New Orleans, on the fifteenth of August of 
the year one thousand seven hundred and eighty-three, Fran- 
cisco Mufios, Warden of the Royal Prison, delivered to the or- 
dinary ministers, Pedro Pizanie and Antonio Gosson, the persons 
of Alexandro Greden and Guillermo Jones, so as to carry out 
the foregoing sentence, and in fact they were taken out of the 
said prison, in the presence of me, the Escribano, by order of 
the Sefior Alguacil Mayor (Sheriff), who was at the doors of it, 
with the assistance and help of a Company of Dragoons and two 
parties of the Fixed Battalion of this place, and of the executor 
of Justice, Miguel, negro, who conducted them by the rope that 
they had around their necks, and the following was proclaimed 
by the town crier: ‘This is the Justice of the King, Our Lord, © 
which Don Estevan Miro, Colonel of the Fixed Regiment of this 
Place, has ordered done, in his name, on these criminals, Guil- 
lermo Jones and Alexandro Greden, for having counterfeited the 
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notes of the Colony. They are condemned to pay the penalty 
on the gibbet. He who does such must pay such.” They were 
taken up to the Public Square, where a gallows stood, and were 
strangled on it by the said Miguel, executioner, at about six 
o’clock in the afternoon of this day, remaining there until they 
seemed dead, because they gave no vital signs, and were left 
oon on it. This I set down as a matter of record, to which 
attest. 


Before me Fernando Rodriguez, Notary for the Government. 


November 23. . Andres Orange, resident of this 
Proceedings for the sale of City, petitions, saying that it is 
the Brigantine, ‘“The convenient to him to sell, at pub- 
Victoria,” belonging to lic auction, his brigantine, “The 
Andres Orange. Victoria,” of 100 tons. In order 
No. 11.1 p. to be able to hold this sale, he 
Court of the Intendant prays for a permit to do so, the 
General, Martin Navarro. said sale to be held in the pres- 
No Assessor. ence of and with the assistance 


Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. of the Escribano. Martin Navar- 


interest to the student of either legal YO rules accordingly. The record 


a a history of Spanish Louisi- en ds h ere. 


(To be continued) 
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